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‘‘I^RINCE Zeyn Alasnam in the days of old, 

Led by a drelmi, unearthed a secret stair. 

And, this descending, reached a vault, and there — 
So runs the tale Scheherazadejbold — 

He found great store of precious stones and gold, 
And eight pure dia&ond statues, passing fair : 

Yet was it shown him that a ninth, more rare. 
After long patient search he should behold. 

‘ What is more precious than the diamond bright, 
And what more pure^han is its liquid light?’ 
Ponders the prince, as weary and sore tided. 
Homeward he hastes to seek his hard-won prize. 

He gains the vault wherein the treasure lies ; 

He turns the key, — and clasps his beauteous bride ! 

A. COCKBURN. 





CHAPTER' L 

** A man that foriiine’s buffets and rewards, 

Hast ta’en with eqnal thanks.**^^ 

« 

“00, as I told yog, they are conurigi” he Said 
agaia, after he had ss^id other thmgs. 

^ rhey ware standing on the balcony that pro- 
jected from an upper window in a crowded 
street. In idle Spain one spends a great deal 
of time on the balcony. He leaned negligently 
gainst the window-frame; she— with ^ands 
olasping the iron bar of the railing— was look- 
ing down with grave eyes on the fluctuating 
crowd that croes^ and recrossed the sun-flooded 
I*uerta 4^ There was a great life and 
mnir^it^ent there ;; the ih’'„’»gled mujmur and 
itoi ctf the cit^h voice rose urgently on thf 
|b^, hut air. j'be* sky abo’^'e them was a deep, 
p^l)^g Ibluia; '^hepene and unchanging; the 
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great basin in % centre oFithe wide square 
where the water-carriers w^e busy, brimmed 
over ; the splash of tW^^ialling silver, heard and 
then lost again, had coolne^fs in the very sound 
of it. 

“ Is he like yo]j ? ” she asked%by-and-by. 

He was a little time in answering, staring 
absently at a spot of vivid 'colour mt^le by the 
loose crimson girdle of a passing Aguador, and 
she turned to look at him. 

“ I was considering whether tliere was any 
possible point where we came within speaking 
distance of each other,” he said, smiling at her; 
“ but I think not. He’s a mpoilt boy ; he takes 
tremendous liberties. Thalt means that I am 
much wiser, you know.” 

“ Oh, of course ! ” 

“Once, for a marvel, our fancy ran in the 
same direction, but not for long. No,” — he gave 
his head a little backward toss — “ we are not 
alike ; he is one of the fellows who are born 
lucky.” 

“ What was the fancy that you shared ? Tell 
me, Ralph.” 

She spoke softly and yet eagerly. To any 
one listening it would have been readily ap- 
parent thkt this young girl was accustomed to 
have her questions answered. 

“We imagined ourselves to bp in love with 
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the same womai]%’’ ^ The Hgl|fc in his eyes was 
almost ironical, yet he. ‘was smiling at her. 
“ Chester was in love vrttk himself, I dare say ; 
as for me, I found*i consolation not so impos- 
sible.” 

“Do you krA^w, -Ralph,” gbe said gravely, 
looking down again on the passing tide of life 
beneath I think you are not glad these people 
are coming. I thi^ik you are displeased.” 

He shrugged his shoulders lazily— .a gestiire 
easily caught'froin the infectious habit all about 
him. 

“ One ought to love one’s cousin,” she said, 
with a fine little air of gravity that amused him. 

“ I don’t find ttiat commandment in tlje De- 
calogue.” 

“ I shall love mine when I know her,” she 
answered, as if the argument were final. 

“ And as for our cousinship,” he went on, 
“ it is so many times removed that we gave up 
the conundrum long ago. I don’t suppose we 
should count kin out of Scotland ; and I only let 
him claim the honour when he is decently civil 
and respectful.” 

“ Well, it’s very nice of him to come all this 
way to see you. If Bell offered ina a visit, I 
shouldn’t be so grumpy.” 

“ Mrs. Henshaw isn’t my cousin, I thank 
the gods,” he said fervently ; “ nor the fair Miss 
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Henshaw either!^ Will you ^11 me why they 
should come here ? ” 

“Why shoul(i*j^hey not come here? Madrid 
isn’t ours.” 

“Because we Son’t waiA t\iem,” he made hold 
to answer. “They have the^w^hole of Burc^e 
for a hs.ppy hunting ground ; why should they 
choose to descend on this special corner ? ” 

“ Perhaps they have been in every other 
corner -already.” 

“I think we are very comfortable without 
them,” he went on, unheeding. “We have no 
eligible young mien for Mrs. Henshaw’s investi- 
gation. Spanish grandees are out of the run- 
ning. Worth’s masterpieces and Miss Henshaw’s 
smiles will be wasted here., Chester may amuse 
himself possibly — at our expense. He is a 
frivolous youth, and he will insist on our all 
being frivolous to keep him company. His 
object in life is to be amused. Are you prepared 
to minister to it, Di ? ” 

“ What a lot of words just to express that 
you are cross ! ” she said, laughing. She had a 
happy laugh. “ As for me. I’m glad tl^y^ are 
coming; we are stupid, we are dull, we- ^ 
more life,’’ She put out her two han!i3s as ^ if . 
to welcoin'e it. “A little bit of the 
world won’t come amiss; I am quife re^ 
for it.” 
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“ Tou will find it a bore.” 

“Oh no.” Sh% ^hook herfhead; it was his 
way to talk like tlfat. 

“ Before you have been 'five minutes in their 
company the wom^*will have told you — not iu 
w many. wordg, but all the same, very plainly — 
that the cut of^jouY sleeve i« antiquated, and 
your hairdressing all wrong, besides other 
unpalatable truths.” 

“Well, I can alter my sleeve.” 

She held up her arm and looked s^iously at 
the loose white drapery falling away from her 
wrist. 

“ I wouldn’t advise you,” he said lazily. 
“ Don’t alter anything, Di.” 

“ One can alwaj^ learn, even though one is a 
provincial young person. Wait and you will 
see. You and the father won’t need to be 
ashamed of me.” 

“ That I think we may venture to promise.” 

He spoke carelessly. He had plucked a leaf 
from a shabby myrtle that grew in a green tub, 
and was absorbed in watching its destination as 
it Abated over the balcony. She paid no heed 
to his assurance — too certain of it, perhaps, to 
value it. 

“You haven’t told me your coushi’s name,” 
she said, after a pause. 

“ Chester — Felix Chester.” 
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She smiled. 

“You think the last n|imfe is eveiything. 
Now to me there is a great deal in a Christian 
name. Why shouM J)eople take refuge in 
initials ? Yoar as and /s mean nothing ; 

they lock up all the poetry,” 

“ Andrew, James, Peter.* l®fail to discover 
the poetry.” 

“ You have it in Felix. Your cpusinpis lucky 
in his name, at any rate.” 

. “ And you in yours, Di.” A quick ear might 
have detected a faint, pleasurable 'lingering on 
the little syllable. “If they had dubbed you 
Mary- Ann or Sarah, I’d have declined to guide 
you in the way you should g6.” 

I wonder they didn’t call '^ine after mamma. 
Bi is all very well just now ; but in a year or 
two I must be Beonys. A grey-haired wrinkled 
Bi would be absurd — wouldn’t it ? ” 

“ Not if that Bi were vou.” 

“Oh, I shall always be Bi to you and the 
padre,” she said simply. 

“ Even when you are a sprightly and vener- 
able version of Miss Piper ? ” 

“Oh, you may laugh,” she said, with that 
little air ,of petulance he loved to provoke ; 
“but you won’t need to tell me when I am 
growing old?” 

“Then I must refrain from suggesting a 



cap anci blue spectacles as a graceful conces- 
sion to your yean ?, Mrs. Heushaw would take 
you for a mo(3el Spanish fashions, and insist 
on Miss Henshuw’s following suit, A cap, by 
the way, would s^'i her style of* beauty well, 
only the idea, would*require to originate with 
herself. She ijt^not like you; she refuses to 
take hints.” 

“ Is she sg very pretty?” Di asked, for- 
getting his badififge in her eagerness to learn 
all she could of this other gii‘1. 

‘‘ She used* to be.” 

Used to be ? Is she not so now ? ” 

“ It would be dangerous to hazard an opinion ; 
but, as she hasn’t ‘reached that stage you were 
darkly hinting at just now, I think we may 
venture to believe that she is still beautiful. 
Prince Alasnam, at least, thinks he has found 
the diamond statue,” he said to himself, with an 
odd smile. 

“I think it is dangerous to ask you any 
questions to-day,” she retorted, turning away 
from him. 

They were silent after that, while the sun 
travelled round, falling dazzlingly on the chalk- 
coloured fronts of the houses opposite, leaving 
them in a sharply-defined band of shadow. The 
crowd was beneath them now ; but one or two 
beggars . who made capital out of their sores. 
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were » still visible, courting the heat, the light 
touching the waiipi brown^ of their rags. In. 
the Puerta itself the coming «.nd going had in 
nowise abated. Ralph Malleson from his comer 
commanded a lottery offio^* on the steps of 
which an agent was busy* ft was the work of 
his idle moments ^to speculate ^®n the numbers 
that agfmt would seduce with his blandish- 
ments, but the calculation grew laborious. 

Presently a new sound invaded the square— a 
strain of broken music, and then a glitter of 
colour and of flashing points oP light, as a 
regiment of troops crossed .the wide, flagged 
space between the straggling mules, the whining 
beggars, and the few, the very few, wlio had 
work to do, and were doing it. The men 
marched at a quick, odd pace, as if they were 
hasting to action in the next street. 

“ Did you ever see such a shabby set of 
fellows ? ” said Ralph. “ It’s impossible hot to 
feel yourself a superior sort of animal when you 
look at them.” 

She did not answer, as she bent forward to 
glance at the procession, which was over in a 
moment. She was thinking all the while , that 
soon she should see Miss Henshaw. It needed 
no* great exercise of her woman’s wit to khqu^ 
that this wsls the girl whom Ralph Mall^^;' , 
and Felix Chester had both loved, and ■ 
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Mr. Cbefiter — -represented to be lucky in every- 
tiiibg^kad no ^ojjibt won. That bit of the 
story would soon 'Unfold itself. This maiden-— 
young for her years and quite unversed in love, 
yet a high mystory to her — was sure that it 
could not-be hidden from her. Love must have 
its own fair sigh*? which any eye could read. 

Ralph Malleson had forgotten his cottsin, and 
was looking at the girl leaning idly over the 
iron railing. He, had known her for a long 
time — almost the whole of her life and the best 

(J * 

part of his own — but to look at her was one of 
the few, things of which he never tired. Her 
profile was turned towards him, the full-lidded 
grey eyes were east down, the flexible mouth 
was in grave repose. As he looked at her, be 
hoped idly that she would not be persuaded to 
change the fashion of her hair. It was a warm 
brown colour, and it was swept round her head 
in a single thick fold ; he thought it the per- 
fection of hairdressing. 

The hum of the crowd came up to- them, and 
made their own silence seem more curiously 
intense. Neither felt inclined to break it. 
Malleson reflected that he might not have many 
more opportunities of leaning against this par-r 
ticular window-frame and looking flndisturbed 
.at rTteonys Ouvry, set clear an3^ statuesque 
against a band of intense blue sky, and the 
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reflection was disagreeable.' Jhis widening of 
their circle would fering man^ Changes, and his 
life had reached tlie point wlfen change is hut 
coldly received. 

iitS for his Companion, hef \jnood was directly 
opposed to his : she was feager where he held 
back grudgingly, ‘impatient* wji^re he was in- 
differentf young enough yet to feel sure that 
every new experience must be % haj5J)y ohe. 
He felt sometimes, with an unexpressed touch of 
sadness, how little they had in common, though 
they were such fast friends ; not even the same 
standpoint from which to .view their world. 
His glance travelled backward and hers on- 
wards; for her as yet every breath of air was a 
caress, every stray sunbeam a promise of bright- 
ness to come. 

Presently a little sound, very audible, came 
to them from the room behind the balcony. 
She turned and their eyes met. They both 
laughed. 

“The heat makes the father ‘so sleepy,” she 
said. 

“ It lasts long this year.” 

“Your friends will feel it — after cold Eng- 
land.” , 

“Not thej,"” he answered lightly; “a't least,' 
if they do, 'they won’t acknowledge it. It is 
quite worth grilling to make a little sensation, 
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and to come to Spain with the possibility of 
" being detained is *to make A little sensation, 
even if a very littie one, in their set.” 

“ They may come for ‘better reasons than 
that.” 

“ That reason is superlatively good. If you 
-knew the imn#^se importaiice of getting an 
inch ahead of your neighbours, you w<®uld not 
talk of the he^t, I)i.” 

“I think you a];*e growing cynical,” she said, 
severely. 

“ Not I ! * Ask the ladies if you don’t be- 
lieve me. They . will tell you I am right. 
As for Prince Alasnani, we all know what his 
mission is.” 

“ It’s too hot for riddles,” she said with 
dignity. “ When you feel less cross you may 
come in and have some tea.” 

She passed him and went in at the low 
window. 

“ You want some tea too, eh, padre ? Oh, 
what a lazy old father it is to sleep so long ! ” 

She knelt down by the shabby sofa and 
lightly touched the grey hair spread out upon 
the pillow. 

It was a noble hice, you would have said if 
you had seen Mr. Ouvry open his «alin, pale- 
blue eyes and look at his danght^. Deonys 
got her clear outlines from him, but there the 
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li&eturas deased. There was a subtle differeaee 
m the expression «f the two, faces. Perhaps in 
the father’s the eyes were to(J pale and ©bid, or 
the lines of the motfth too irresolute. It topk 
Malleson a long time to ini#||p up his mind, but 
when he had made it, he came to i^e conclusion 
that Mr. Ouvry’s»face ought ^t to be called 
noble. ®A.t fifty or sixty a man’s features are a 
tolerably correct index to his chajaetef, if yOti 
have the skill to read them^right, that is to. 
say. Malleson believed himself skilful ; but he 
told his thoughts to no one, and he got on. 
excellently with Di’s father. . ; 

“ Some tea ? Yes ; I think I grow w^ker 
• every day, Di.” 

** Oh, it is the heat,” she anSwered cheerfully. 
“It is September now; it can’t last much 
longer.” 

“ It seems to me as if it would go on for 
ever.” 

“ I wish it might, except for you.” She rose 
as she spoke and let down the long dark 
awning of the window nearest him. “ It is my 
lot to wish all alone to-day — for the sun which 
you hate, and for the English ladies whom 
Ealph hat^s ! ” 

“ What is that ? ” said Malleson, catching the 
sound of his ‘dwn name and stepping in. 

“Padre, do you know what is goinsr to 
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hfi^ppen to-morrow?” she Ba,id, ignemg Mr. 
MaUe^on and his curiosity. 

To-flaorrow ? ” Mr. Onvry sat up, looking 
sleepy and rather bewildered. 

“I’ve had a telegram from Chester,” said 
Jfalleson,” seating himself lazily in an armchair. 
“Jthey are at Bulhgos. We may look for them 
to*morrow about this time.” 

“ Chester,— that’s the ycwing man they are 
bringing with them ? ” 

“Yes,” said MaJJeson gravely; “tbatjuk 
expresses it. I dare say Felix would put it the 
other way, though.’ I’ve no doubt he thinks he 
is bringing the ladies here.” 

“ Ah,” said Mr Ouvry ; and it is impossible 
to describe the amount of meaning with which 
that little word was charged. He rose grace- 
fully, suppressing a yawn. 

“I suppose we must exert ourselves, then. 
No more laziness, eh, Di ? No more after- 
dinner napping. It’s important that our friends 
should be properly received. They will expect 
to be amused.” 

“You may leave all that to me, sir. I’ll 
initiate Chester, and he’ll be charmed to act as 
guide to the ladies.” 

“Not at all,” said the older man urbanely. 

“ I trust I have not forgotten how to exercise 
hospitably, though of* late my opportunities 
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have been few. Di and I will do onr best; 
but you must help lis,” he*q'dded politely — he 
was always very polite — “ we count on you, 
you know.” ^ If Malleson^ysmiled behind his 
beard it was only at the 'demure look on Di’s 
face. 

“ First, he must be more dmiable, papa. If 
you knew how cross he has be6n ! cOh yes, 
you may smoko ; that will cure you.” She 
gave him^ royal permission, for he had pulled 
out his pipe, and was looking at her depre- 
catingly. 

It was an understood thing that he might 
smoko there as much as liec chose, and he took 
largo advantage of the understanding, but he 
never began without first asking her pleasure. 

“Have you been down to the house?” Mr. 
Ouvry asked, daintily rolling a small cigarette 
between his long thin fingers. He had beauti- 
fully-shaped hands and filbert nails, signs of 
gentlemanly descent which he prized. 

“ ^os, an hour or more ago.” 

“ What news ? Anything going on ? ” 

“ Nothing special. The old story. Pi-y- 
Margall acting Cassandra as usual.” 

“ It^ about time for unoih&v pronunciamiento : 
this lieat w,Ul got into the people’s blood ; we 
want a little revolution to clear the air.” 

“And your friends?” said I)i, looking up 
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from the window where she was bending over 
a piece of work. 

“ They will expect it. .Have you forgotten 
what I told you?^ A revolution and a bull- 
fight. Depend on it Mrs. Henshaw has bar- 
gained for tbes(j, whatever happens.” 

“ She won’t Ifke the bull-fight.” Di shook 
her hea(^ 

“My daugllter has never seen one,” said Mr. 
Ouvry gravely, as if he were iinjiarting a 
mysterious piece of information. “ It’s a bar- 
barous spectacle, a relic of heathendom. I 
don’t consider such sights fit for ladies.” 

“ C(‘rtainly not, ’i said Malleson with vigorous 
emphasis. 

“ Yon know I never wanted to go to one.” 
Di looked at them reproachfully. “As for 
revolutions, if Mrs. Henshaw stavs here long 
enough she will grow tired of tljein.” 

“She may come in for something like a real 
one, though,” said Malleson carelessly. 

The men fell to talking politics in desultory 
fashion between the puffs of smoke, while Di’s 
needle was pulled languidly out and in. Gene- 
rally she listened with keem interest tt) those 
discussions of the political weather, ^i^ito which 
every one falls instinctively in Spain, vvheie the 
cone is perpetually hoisted in token of coming 
storm ; but to-day there were other interests 
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which were mor^ urgent. Malleson’s answers 
were given rather at tandom, for his mind was 
wandering too. Hoi was looking half absently 
at the young girl, who ha^ dropped her work 
and was staring at the ^it of deepening sky 
above the opposite roofs, hej thoughts not with 
them a^ all. lie remembered %er words to him 
a little while ago. There was ifl he^ attitude 
a calm and happy expectancy ; sl*e was waiting 
confidently for what life shoittd bring her. She 
wore a Avhite dress scantily and^irnply made, 
and it seemed to gather the* failing liglit all to 
itself. Her figure was slenifer and very girlish 
as yet, but it gave promise (jf a fine and charmi- 
ing womanhood. 

The room where these three peojile sat 
was shabby, almost melancholy, in the dusky 
twilight, and yet picturesque. Mr. Ouvry had 
dilettante tastes and a little money — nobody 
quite knew how much — and he had gathered 
some things worth having about him. Ralph 
Malleson, too, had the instincts of a collector, 
and had dug up some treasures froni the Rastro 
— the Wardour-sti’cet of Madrid. The floor was 
paved in rough blocks of black and white marble 
with a rug, or two of good blended colour and 
design here., and there spread over it. There 
was some genuine tapestry which relieved the 
blankness of one wall; and a good deal of 
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tattered and tarriSshed embr|»idery, of which Di 
was very proudj ^ung *over the backs of the 
chairs and sofa. On a high bracket a jar of 
rough pottery heh^fa handful of flowers and on 
the top of the oM-J^ishioned piano, which had 
belonged to llej mother, Di’s flirds twittered and 
sang in their gflded cage. The chairsk were all 
comfortable sfnd mucli worn ; the books that lay 
about were old favourites ; the newspapers were 
legion. The whole had an air of parmanence : 
it was a room that had been lived in for a long 
time and had gathered associations about it. 
Behind the tapestry hanging was a little alcove, 
supposed to bo Di’s own special sanctum, but 
slie did not oftcik sit there ; loneliness Had no 
charm for her. 

She rose , and dropped her work. 

“Here is tea at last. Oh, Concha!” she 
exclaimed with smiling reproach, “ when will 
you learn that we don't like it boiled ? ” 

“ She wants to bring out all its medicinal 
qualities,” said Malleson, rising and helping 
with the cups. . “ She has a tender regard for 
our health.” 

“ She ought to know by this time.” Di 
smiled at the old black-eyed serwing-woman 
with a bright handkerchief tied* under lier 
withered chin. ‘'‘You think we ought to drink 
nothing but coffee, eh, Conchita ?” 

VOL. I. 
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“ Ca ! ” said woman, With trne Castilian 
contempt. “ If the s^norita will poison herself 
with that stuff it is not for me to hinder.” 

She planted the tray d)efore her young 
mistress and left the room With a majestic step. 

“ Now, 1 wondqr what she thi^iks of us,” said 
Mallesou, helping himself to bread and butter. 
“A sort of lofty pity is her attttudof towards 
me. ‘ What a poor thing is man,’ she seems 
to say every time she condescends to look at 
me. As for you, I)i, you are a misguided child 
on whom 'reason would be recklessly wasted. 
Do you think she pleads for our enlightenment 
in those tremendous prayer* she makes in the 
Carmen ? . 1 mcd her coming home this morn- 
ing, a]^ if ever a woman looked at me from 
a piapfelo of conscious superiority, that woman 
was Concha.” 

Deonys smiled. 

“ She is very good ; she goes every day, and 
I don’t think we are the worse for her prayers.” 

“ They haven’t had much effect, seemingly. 
Perhaps it is our obstinate adherence, to our 
errors that gives her such an air of unrewarded 
virtue.” 

“ I wonit have you laugh at her,” said Di 
hotly. “ I wonder what I should have done 
.without her, with only two men to look after 
* me when I was little ! ” 
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“ She’s been with us a time,” said Mr. 
Ouvry, stirring fcis tea. ' “ As for her church 
going, I never interfere. •Women like that sort 
of thing ; it give^^ a colour to .their lives, I 
suppose. She came C to us when you were a 
mere baby, Di.” 

“ Yes, when ’mamma died,” said .Deonys 
quietly. 

No one spoke for a few moments. Malleson 
had noticed before tliat such I’are ruenticni gs 
was ever made of the d«i,d mistress of tlio liouso 
was made alone by Deonys ; a simple word 
now and then showing llint the lost mother was 
often in her thouglits. Slie seemed to have 
built up some littie tlieories about her, and to 
hold to them, tliough her fatlier never by any 
Avord of his added to her slender stock of know- 
ledge. It Avas, perhaps, just this silence on his 
part that made the girl cling so tenderly to the 
very little slie knew. 

Malleson, too, had his picture of his friend’s 
wife, whom he had never seen, and it AAms 
about as correct as most imaginary portraits. 
It was Di Avho sat as his model. He was sure 
she must be like her mother, because she was so 
unlike her father. lie insisted v^ery much to 
himself on that point — she was quit& unlike her 
father. The dead woman must have been 
young and pretty, and full of charming little 
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ways^ that every tfiow and then reappeared in 
her child; perhaps naturally gay, but lUore 
likely sad, and possibly unhappy. The sadness 
and unhappiness were after'‘s, thoughts, no doubt 
unconsciously added to the mental outline after 
he had come to, that conchisi,pn we know of 
touching Mr. Ouvry’s expreiTsion. But what- 
ever she had been, had felt, or suffered, was all 
matter of idle speculation, fo^^ she had died long 
enough ago for every one seemingly to have 
forgotlen her, except the little girl whose know- 
ledge was of the slenderest. ^ 

At moments stich as the present his instinc- 
tive impulse was always to comfort her for that 
old loss. It seemed, someli )w, as if she had 
suffered more than other girls who were mother- 
less. Yet her father was kind to her up to the 
limits of his nature ; she, at least, found nothing 
wanting in his love. When next lie spoke to 
her, it was to persuade lier to go out with him. 
Tho swift deseonding darkness hud already 
come, and the room was full of shadows, out of 
•which Di’s dress gleamed whitely. Outside the 
slow procH3Ssion of the stars had l»oguii. 

She wont obediently and put on her hat. 

“Won’t you come too, padre?” she asked, 
lingering al his side. 

“ Not to-night ; I don’t feel equal to the 
exertion; it’s all very well for you young 
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people. Conclia may bring the lamps and the* 

Impaniair 

Malleson bad waited almost impatiently for 
his answer. Yetji a moment later ho was 
ashamed of his impatience — of the persistent 
doubt that made him critical of every word 
spoken by this ^jkicid, polite gentleman. 

“ Shall I not stay and road to you, father ? ” 
“By no means, my child. Don’t think of 
me ; go and enjoy yourself with our good 
friend,” said .Mr. Ouvry, with an air of making 
a very gracious concession. 

“ I believe you Vantod to stay,” said Ralph 
reproachfully. . “ You can have your father at 
any time, and yet^ou grudge this one hour to 
me. Our last, vciy likely.” 

“ Is that why you are so cross ? Do you 
mean to say good-bye to mo to-night? Don’t 
you know that I wanted to com(* ? ” 

“ Then where shall we go ? ” said Ralph 
with alacrity. “ Let us make the m<jst of our 
reprieve. To-morrow this arm and this tongue 
will be devoted to Mrs. llenshaw’s service — a 
walking Baedeker or Murray — a Lempriere — a 
‘ Things a lady would like to know ’ — a general 
encyclopaedia of useful, or useh'ss, inlbrmation ; 
that’s what I shall become a few jiours hence. 
Yes, we may as well take a sorrowful farewell of 
each other to-night. Our idle days are over.” 
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‘‘Will Miss Henshaw expect me to know 
everything — to answer all questions ? " said 

Di, in a troubled voiqe. 

“Well, I think not,” hey|inswered gravely; 
“ she has a special and paCticular guide of her 
own, you see, and she will be satisfied with his 
answers. You will be expected ^lo walk on the 
other side of the lady and to carryther reticule, 
and generally to corroborate all 'my remarks. 
If you value your peace of mind, don’t con- 
tradict me.” 

“ 1 am too wise to do that,” she said, with a 
mocking, mischievous smile.' “ Come down to 
the Prado, and see if the music* will make you 
bettor.” 

They struck down a dark and narrow street^ 
sombrely shaded ; the strip of sky seen between 
the tall, shuttered houses — pale, as if the heat of 
the day had burned the deep tone out of it — 
was pierced with a thousand points of light not 
yet at their brightest. The crowd, shaking off 
the languor of the burning hours, had all gone 
streaming down the broad Alcala. At a turn 
of the road they came suddenly on the Prado, 
brilliant with clustered lights and a,live with 
music. ' . 

“ How vulgar all that looks ! ” said Malleson, 
stopping to stare at it. “What a hideous sub- 
stitute for the stars those yellow earth lights 
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ar6l If people .would only understand that 
music is never s^ perfect as Vln^n heard in the 
dusk. But they want to look at each other, I 
suppose, and to criticise the fit of their neigh- 
bours’ gowns.” 

. “We don't want’to look at them. Let us 
go over there, ti\jdor the treeS.” 

He secure^ two chairs and carried them off 
to the far outskirts of the crowd, giving the 
little refroshmcift tables arid the ^battering 
groups iHout them a wide berth.* A little 
timid had sprung up; it made a small 

shivering sound iir the gi’oon crown above them 
— a sharp rustle, no longer the full, soft murmur 
of leaves rich in ]\fay sap. It carried the music 
from them, pleasantly lessening its volume. 
The long, formal avenue behind tliem looked 
mysterious and ghostly, full of undefined 
shadows. As the wind swayed the branches 
one might have dreamt that an army was 
creeping stealthily onwards to surprise the gay, 
defenceless crowd yonder under the brilliant 
lights ; or was it a company of sad old ghosts 
come back to haunt the scene of ended joys ? 
It was an hour for any dreaming. The weary 
earth was growing cool now — resting after 
, the burden; of the day. There waf a rare, re- 
viving quality in the air; the mystery of the 
night brought a great sense of peace with it. 
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** Wlaat is her name ? ” s^iid Di absently, • 
after a long silenc^. 

“ Whose name ? ” 

“ I beg your pardon ” — she, started and blushed 
— “ I was thinicing of Miss lienshaw.” 

He laughed. ' • 

“I told you We should*!)^ •effaced. The 
process ‘has begun, 'it would setyn. We are 
creatures of one idea. I was thin4£ing*of Miss 
Ilenshaw, too.” 

•“ If she' is so very beautiful she must be 
worth thinking about.” 

Ho tilted his chair, and looked up at the sky 
between the leaves. 

“ I suppose people would call her a beauty ; 
that is different from being beautiful, isn’t it ? ” 

“I don’t know; it is too fine a distinction 
for me. I never saw a beautiful person.” 

What was it that made this grim Ralph smile 
so pleasantly to himself as he looked at the stars ? 

“ She has an ugly name, though. Even you 
would fail to find any lurking poetry in 
Philippa.” 

Di’s next question was asked rather hesi- 
tatingly. 

“You said people thought her beautiful; 
don’t you think her so ? ” 

“I have seen faces that I prefer.” He 
brought his chair sharply to the ground. 
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i^nother silenc^, while the champagne song 
from Bon Giovanni rang, out*Iustily, coming to 
them in their far-off corner in bursts of cheer- 
fulness. The crow^ was all in the distance — 
a dark mass, with little relief of cdlour. 

“How sombre we* are,” said Ralph, turning 
to her with a “ You* and I might say 

with Jessica— 

‘ I am never meny when I hear sweet music.’ 

There has been nothing of the revel *in our last 
hours of free*dom.” 

“ Don’t talk like* that, you stupid boy ! ” 

“Well, then, iji our last duet, if you like that 
better. After this* we shall be a trio.” 

“ Listen,” she "said, holding u]> her hand. 
“ They have begun the ‘ Prayer,’ from Frei- 
schtitz.” 

The wind carried the sounds partly from 
them, and only a broken strain or two — a high 
upper note like an ejaculatory cry or a wail 
of distress — reached them. 

“ Shall we go nearer ? ” he began ; but Di 
started suddenly. 

“ What’s that ? ” she cried ; and then she 
laxighed, as a figure passed from out ihe gloom 
behind them. “It's only a sugaiArater boy! 
But it is rather ghostly here, after all.” 

“ Come here, you young villain,” said Ralph, 
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beckoning to the lad who 'carried a tray of 
glasses. What ^o y»u by frightening 

the lady with your creeping, dodging ways ? 
Will you have some, Di ? You must take it 
on faith, then*; it’s too dark to be critical about 
the tumbler.” 

“ Oh, it’s you, J*osc? ” She<rilodded brightly 
to the boy, who grinned in pleased, recognition.. 
“His glasses are always beautifully tlean, Ralph.” 

“ Trade must be bad, surely, that he. cOmes 
all this way for customers. Is tliis pot a thirsty 
night, eh ? ” 

“I saw the sehorita,” saM Jose', pocketing 
the little bit of silver Ralph tossed him, and 
going off well pleased with, his jingling tray. 

“ So that is one of your conquests. Miss Hi. 
And I suppose you drank that sickly stuff just 
to please him ? You are quite capable of it.” 

“ No. I like it,” she smiled. “ Don’t go 
just for a minute yet ” — for he had risen ; 
“ wait till some of the people go away.” 

“ With all niy heart. I’ll wait as long as 
you like,” he said, sitting down again. 

“Ralph,” she turned to him earnestly, and 
laid her hand on his, “ I want to ask you some- 
thing.” 

“Well?*" 

“ Are you ” She hesitated. “ Does it 

really vex you that Miss— that these people are 
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Coming — ^because, .if it is to make jou tinbappy 
—I . 

“ You would be sorry for me. But you 
needn’t be sorry fo|i‘ me, jDi.” He smiled as be 
laid bis band very ijcindly on bSrs. “ As for 
compassion, it is Prfnce Alasnam who is to be 
pitied. Wbat _fl(j you say ? ISball we pull him 
out of this biisiness, or shall we leave fbe rash 
youth to*his iate ? ” 

‘‘ How can I toll ? ” she said, with a touch of 
impatience, rising hurriedly. “ It is time to 
go home.” 

Nothing more was said ; but when they passed 
under the gaslights she stole a look at him. 

What she expected to read by that look I 
hardly know. Sfie saw nothing that she had 
not seen always. A man, slightly built and 
spare, whose thirty-five years made him seem 
quite old in her eyes, dressed so carelessly as 
to be almost shabby. He was not handsome 
but his was a face that, having looked at once, 
you were inclined to look at again — a face 
with a history. The worn lines were not there 
for nothing. You knew instinctively that at 
some time or other this man had taken life 
hard, and had felt keenly. His eyes were dark, 
and their habitual expression sligldly mocking. 
His liair was already streaked with gray, and 
rkther scant at the temples; one lock had a 
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of falling Over Ms browj and it was a trick 
pf bis to thrust it back wMch you soon grew 
to notice. He gave it an impatient toss as 
Deonys looked at him, and she wondered to 
what remerabfance be was bidding defiance. 

Somehow she knew instinctively that he had 
a sad background \o his life,' but' what made up 
the sadness she neither knew then nor at anv 
later time. She never asked or cared 1:0 know 
more than he chose to tell ; ‘'she trusted him 
without thinking about it. He seemed to 
belong to her whole life ; she could not re- 
member the time when she had not known him. 
Madrid had been his home for more years than 
she could recall, and, except on brief visits to 
England, be never left it. "Every one knew 
that he acted as coi-respoudent to a London 
paper and that he added something to a small 
private income by other literary tasks ; but bis 
past history was a sealed book. If he had 
suffered he had strength enough left to keep 
silence ; he did not choose to pose before the 
world as a disappointed man. 

Hi’s thoughts were all given to that bit of 
his life — not the most tragic, she felt sure — 
that had 40 do with Miss Henshaw. He had 
cared for her once, did he care for her still? 
^6 had an immense curiosity on that point, 
and Malleson’s face told her nothing. 
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CHAPTER II. 

“ The gentftman is not in yonr books.” 

It was still early in tlie night when Ralph 
Malleson left Deonys Onvry at her own home. 
He declined hoi’ invitation to supper, but he 
waited at the door* till he knew her to be safely 
within. Standing in the darkne.ss of the outer 
passage he heard her hriglit good-night to the 
portera, who thrust her head out of the little 
ghisB box as the girl went by ; then her light 
footfall sounded on the stair, and presently 
there was the noise of a door opened and closed. 
After that — silence. 

The night seemed darker and more dull to 
him now that his companion had gone, for on 
their way back from the. Prado, Di had flung 
off her grave mood and been very ga^ and full 
of happy anticipation. He turned* away and 
crossed the Puerta del Sol. It^ was slowly 
subsiding, into quietness, except at one corner 
where there was a great cafe, and where the 
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lights flashing out threw a streak of hrillianee 
across the pavement.' He glanced in as he 
passed. It was still full of people, seated at 
the little marble- topped tables, whole families^ 
down to the baby swaijildled like a small 
Egyptian mummy— sipping tsugp-water, eating, 
ices, cleittering or listening ' placidly to the 
shrill music of the band. At ati angle near 
the yundow two old men wer^, eagerly absorbed 
in a gam© of dominoes. He had come there 
once or twice with Di and her father on her 
birthday or other little festival, and on those 
occasions Mr. Ouvry had relaxed from his 
gracious dignity, and had condescended to take 
a suave interest in the temp-ting little dinner 
Malleson had pleased himself by ordering. It 
was all for Di's pleasure, of course, even when 
the birthday was his own, and she had insisted 
that it should be kept with due ceremony, for 
to give this young girl pleasure had come to 
be a great object in his life — a life otherwise 
circumscribed enough. 

Those had been pleasant days when his half- 
indolent plans for her amusement had so readily 
succeeded, but already they seemed to belong 
to the past^- He was older than Di — old enough 
to have found out long ago what change meant, 
and to feel sure that after this widening of her 
outlook that was involved in the coming of 
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thes^ stangers, tKe old nar^w round would 
ttiBYer more havei power to satisfy her. He 
would , have kept her, if . he could, like the 
joung princess whft slept her cjiarmed sleep 
in the wood, knowing nothing of the outer 
world hut what reached her in her pure young 
dreams. He could not sympathize wjth her 
desire to^beceme acquainted with the world at 
first hand. 'Kiis wise Mr. Malleson would have 
had her to be content with Avhat hg chose to 
tell her of it* He wanted to keep her always 
young and innocent. Her child-like qualities 
were much too precious to be lightly perilled. 
In this masculine iijanner he would have settled 
everything, forgetting that, though Beauty 
sleeps through long ages, the waking kiss 
comes at last. 

For himself, the very contemplation of change 
was hateful. He had fled long ago from the 
battle and struggle of life; he had stranded 
himself here where prizes and rewards were 
out of his reach, where society ra'ade no claims 
on him, where he might pass his days in an 
insignificance that was full of peace. 

. It was, pejrhaps, an ignoble aim enough, if 
aim it might be called — a narrow ap.^ limited 
horizon to set before him, but then no wider 
horizon ;would have had any inspiration for 
hilin. His time for ambition, for the wild 
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cotHBiag of theVj blood tbotiigb his veins, for 
vthe leap of pulses arid the throbbing of eager 
desires was over, long over. The very thought 
of wearing a dress-coat arid putting on tight 
boots and a white tie, ^ of reburnishing his 
company manners, and practicing once more 
the pcilite services and sriiall attentions to 
etiquette that are the due of fashionable’ and 
pretty women, was irksome,^ to this confirmed 
Bohemian, and drew from him a half-audible 
groan as he went quickly up the now dark and 
silent streets. 

Thinking ruefully of these things, and— with 
a half-humorous smile th:vt. had no signs of 
heart-break in it — of his Jast meeting with 
Philippa Henshaw, he found himself at the 
northern outskirts of the city, climbing steeply 
up a sharp ascent. At the top of the hill there 
was a break between the tall houses. Here, 
on the*outer verge of the city, the lights were 
few and the darkness vast : those deep abysses 
of gloom between the scattered dwellings were, 
he knew, but outlets to the great silent plain 
beyond ; the blackness ahead of him concealed 
a formal avenue of starited trees, that at mid- 
day gave*, but scant shade to the sandy road. 
There was -now a wide, uninterrupted field of 
sky above him, no longer pale, but of the deep 
intense blue-black that gives double brilliance 
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to the stars. He jJauseO to Iqpk up, taking off* 
his hat that he might g^ze unimpeded at the 
radiance above him. The* stars had for him 
an immense satisfaciJion ; not a question or a 
problem thc,t their enijj^ess calm did not silence 
or reduce to nothingness. .Orion’s shining 
belt, Aldebaran red and glowing, the’ clustered 
Plei aides -j-he had his greeting for them all; he 
and these slee^ess ^watchers above him sharing 
^ together and alone the secrets of the njglit. 

But as he* advanced a step or two, there 
were signs of human companionship, of one 
sharer in his vigil. Lights that were of 
the earth streamed /roin an upper row of un- 
curtained window^ He noticed them, well 
pleased. Next to the stars, ho knew of no 
better soother or sympathizer than Mrs. Gordon. 
He knocked the ashes from his pipe and 
pocketed it, and entering a side-door left open 
^br late comers, crossed the wide couft and 
^n quickly up a shallow flight of stops. At 
the second floor ho halted. His summons 
brought first a slow and cautious tread, then 
the covering of the grille was drawn sharply 
^“ck, and a suspicious eye applied to the 
opening. 

Malleson smiled at the formality. 

“ It is I, Miss Barbara,” he said, a person of 
peace.” 

wi,. t 
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*'1^, is it y6«* Mr. Mallfeson ? ” The 
iysis now thrown ojfen with alacrity. “To 
thinfe that I should have fallen into such spying 
and keeking, ways, and you standing at %e 
hack of the door ! It’s anjevil country this, |br; 
the morals.” 

The speaker removed her gaunt person from 
the doortvay, and he stepped in at her invitation. 

“All right, Miss Barharc^,” lie said cheer- 
fully ; “ I might have been an insinuating 
foreigner, with ‘ burgling ’ intentions, for all 
you could tell ; and there are the silver plate 
and family jewels that I know lie heavily on 
your mind ” c 

“Indeed, Mr. Malleson, it’s me that lies on 
them, to tell the truth,” she interrupted him, 
forgetting grammar in her eagerness, and 
speaking in an impressive whisper. “ I’ve had 
it weighing on me this long while back to let 
you kdbw where I kept them. You can’t tell 
what may happen in this godless land, and it’s 
but right that some sensible person should share 
the secret. As for Mrs. Grordon, poor :bodyj 
I wouldn’t fash her with the responsibiliiy ; '^at 
I’ve always held you to be a trustworthy 1^.” 

“ The soul of honour. Miss Barhsym.” U r 

“Well, well, let other folks say thiit; it’s 
not becoming to be boastful. Listen ! .Bhe 
leant forward, and laid a Im’ge 
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ba liis sleeve, white^she spoke#in an undertone 
with slow distinfttness. '“It’s all sewed up 
among the feathers of the -bed I brought firom 
Scotland with me. ^ou won’t find the like of 
it in Spain.” 

“No; a little^knobby, isn’t it? I’ve heard of 
a crumpled roselftif causing a man a wakeful 
night— hjit teH-kettles and dish-covers ! ” 

^‘I gathered ev^iry one of the feathers with 
my own band,” she said, paying no heed to his 
light interruption, “and nothing but a breast 
one among them. There’s the big tray that's 
been in the Gordon family for generations, and 
the dozen solid spoyns Mary brought with her 
when she married* Harry (the only fortune she 
brought him, poor lad, but I’rn bound to admit 
they’re good of their kind), and the colonel’s 
Indian teapot, sugar-basin and cream-ewer, not 
to speak of the cups Harry won when he was a 
lad at college.” 

“ Miss Barbara,’” he said, with mock horror, 
while she paused to remember the next item on 
her list, “ you are a martyr to the family heir- 
looms ! ” 

“ You would spread it all out on the side- 
board, I suppose,” she retorted grimly^*" and as 
good as invite the first Spaniard that came in 
to put the spoons in his pocket. If that’s 
you’re way of thinking, I’m sorry I spoke.” 
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teay 'trast .me. , TIl\faow. 
ilia cj the spoil when yo"u have ^ven up your pfe 
ih ps <lefehce.” . 

Who spoke of lives ? ” Ihe said crosslyi" 
don’t hold with that lighf way of speaking! "1 
thought you wer^ a lad of sense^,” 

« Bui indeed I am,” he assuved her ■^ith tifie 
gravity. “I’ll keep it a profound seferet, Mise, 
Barbara. Wild horses won’t^drag it from Jim. 
And now^ may 1 go in ? It is not too late ? ” , 
“Oh yes, go in,” she said, offended by hid 
light acceptance of the trust reposed in him. 

“ I wish it was too late ; this turning of night 
intp day is against Scripture, and common-sense, 
too. But Mary was always, fond of her own 
way.” ■ " 

Miss Barbara flung open a door at the end of 
the passage, and stood aside to let him enter, 
hut she did not follow him. Her reineddn 
displeasure would not allow her to give any 
countenance to the young man who yrafe a 
privileged visitor, and chose to come at ihie 
most unreasonable hours. 

His eyes were almost blinded by the glkneiof 
light after the semi-darkness of the lobby/! 
room he entered was large and sc^tily furnished ; 
the walls and ceilings, were gaily frescoed ; the 
floor was of wood inlaid in a close pattern; the ; 
furniture was excellent in design and uphi^teiy,! 
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but necessity, not luxury, had^been tbe , guiding 
principle in its clibice. 

We have too many imaginary needs,” Mrs. 

' 0©i'4on was u^d to^ay. “ My o^ly imperative 
'Wants are light and sf ace ; the cushioned downi- 
ne^ of your English boudoirs^ would choke me.” 

; ; 1$!)^ lay now oa a crimson sofa, in th^ centre 
of the m^ny Soft-burning lamps disposed about 
tlie room — fragile, white-faced woman, 
who suffered a great deal and said nothing 
about it. 

She held out her hand with a smile. She 
had a singularly pleasant smile. 

“ What new we^ikness of mine has Barbara 
been revealing ? ”^he asked. 

“ Only your inability to tsike care of your own 
property. She has been making me co-trustee. 

I consented amiably, since she didn't insist on 

my secreting any of the plate in my ” He 

stopped with a face of dismay.. “ I was almost 
letting out the hiding place ! ” lie exclaimed. 

' ^ I’m not a bit the wiser,” she laughed. 
*‘Pqot Barbara! she thinks more of that old 
'silver than of anything else in the world. I am 
hot trusted because I’m not a true G-ordon, only 
an by marriage, so I am _jflfet allowed 

a peep now and then at my Harry’s race cups 
W© were both so proud bf in the old days 
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Let m talk^of somethkig else,” ke said; 
“ the subjeot is full of <ianger,<iiMi my reputation 
for sense is at stake..” " 

“ Tell me about yourself, 'then. Do you knoitv 
it is a whole week since you were here last? 
How is the work getting oi^ ? ” 

He ^aughed with amusemsmf at her serious 
face. 

“ I don’t write it with a big W ; that would 
be to write myself an ass.” . 

“ You don’t magnify your office. I must 
set you to read ‘ The Hero as Man of Letters ’ 
to me.” 

“That I may feel still farther snubbed and 
sat upon ? It’s bad enough have to supply 
a given quantity of ‘ spoon-meat for a public 
in a rudimentary state of intelligence ’ without 
being further dej^ressed by disagreeable com- 
parisons. I’ll have none of your ‘ Hero.' ” 

“ Think of the lives you help *to influence,” 
she said. 

It Was on an old ground of contention 
between them, and she was apt to take a 
sentimental and an exalted view of his calling. 

Mr. Malleson smiled sardonically. 

“ I’m foo old to be mov’d by that flattering 
unction,” he,said. “ Say all that to Felix, he’ll 
l^elieve you. I’ll stake Miss Barbara’s best 
teapot he has provided himself with the biggest 
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diary London ca* produce, a|id lirmiy beUevea 
he is going to write the book of the season.” 

Who is Felix ? and ‘what do you mean, sir, 
by. disposing in tha/ frivolous wa^ of the family 
p^te.'? 

Felix? . Oh, OJiester, my^young cousin,” he 
said absently. *‘iiThe boy has always so^e new 
fad he sjyears by.” 

He had bSen walking with long steps about 
the room, after a fashion of his when he was 
restless, but now he came and sat down near 
her sofa,. first removing one of the many lamps 
to a little distance* 

: . “ Take them alj hut one,” she said, noticing 
the action. “ Barbara will be only too glad to 
check my extravagance. I am thoughtless to 
others in my love of light.” 

“ No, that will do. Now you can’t read my 
face too closely while I question you.” 

“ Begin. I am ready to tell the whole truth.” 

“I know it,” he said ; but still he did not 
begin. “ I have just left Di,” he said, after a 
little pause. 

She ran in yesterday to tell me the great 
news.” 

“Thm she has spared me a hthg growl. 
You know Mrs. Henshaw, and you must 
instinctively understand my feelings ” 

“ Not so fast ; I have not seen her for years,' 
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rs^tober, Not cfiiiiioe we both yomg, 

betbie ber marriage and itiinl. People cbaoge 
^ they grow older.”, 

“ The child was mother the woman in her 
case, or I’m much mistaken. You didn’t know 
her husband ? ” 

He g,sked the question carelessly. There 
were many things he wanted to know^. but this 
was not particularly one of them . '' 

“I have just seen him — I never knew him. 
He was an elderly man, and reputed to be very 
rich, but that turned out to be a mistake, I 
believe, or else he lost his means, for I heard 
that at his death the widow .and her child Were 
but indifferently provided for.,” 

“ And yet they find money enough to travel. 
They have been all over Europe. That costs 
something. I wonder why they are coming 
here.” 

“ Perhaps because they have been everywhere 
else,” she answered, as I)i had already answierod, 
“Some people take a pride in leaving' nothing 
undone.” . . ' 

“Mrs. Henshaw is not a person.of that kb^i-; 
She wouldn’t take all the worry of a Iqng 
iroubleBon!i| journey just to complete he? hkijbf 
^^tiropean capitals. That may he part of the 
:-ducement, of course. That, and the being 
’“-5 to speak of the feat afterwards ; but, dep^d 



iipon it, there ISi^ome stroBgEr mative in the 
background.” ’ 

“What makea jop think that?” ahe aaked 
gravely. 

“My profound kncjvledge of human nature,” 
he answered wit,h« a smile. , “Psychological 
analysis, as ponderous reviewers say, ,is my 
metier. *The* apparent inducements are not 
sufficient — ergo, sqjne secret spring is at work.” 

“ Well, there's your cousin — isn’t he induce- 
ment enough*? Don’t call me a malicious and 
match-making old ^wornan, but I suppose I’m 
right in thinking the world would consider him 
a prize. He is rich, isn’t he ? ” 

“ He has a cajhtal income. He had a long 
minority. He must have five or six thousand a 
year.” 

And Philippa Henshaw has no fortune 
except her beauty. But I hear that she is very 
attractive ; and I think I have heard, too, that 
your Cousin ” 

“ i’m afraid that will hardly do. Felix has 
been dancing attendance on Miss Henshaw for 
, the last season or two. He makes no secret of 
;his feelings. I did my best to check his ardour 
-^U^ith the usual success.” 

“But if she is nice ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Gordon, 

^ c&sping her thin hands. 

“Ah, if she is nice !.” he answered in an in- 
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feribabie tone^ “You thitfl: young is 
Coming to see me ?” * 

« Why not ? ” It seemed to her but a proj^r 

respect' on tlje young man s part. - 

“And that they are following to keep Ibe 
prize in sight?”, he laugli^d, with a tpttch of 
amuseipent. “It is all the ether way.; Felix 
isn’t pining to see me. He neter (Jreamt of 
coming till Mrs. Henshaw gently hinted hei* 
intention, of honouring Madrid with her pre- 
' sence. Then he packed his portmanteau fast 
enough. Now, what I want to know is— -Why 
is she coming here ? ” 

“ My dear Kalph, I nevei; knew you to he so 
curious, and — so suspicious before.” 

“ This touches very closely on my comfort, 
you see. Nothing like that for making a man 
keen-sighted.” 

He rose and took a turn or two up and down 
the long room, then he said abruptly ; 

“ I can’t help harbouring a suspicion that 
Ouvry has soraetliing to do with it. He’a a 
wonderfully mysterious old gentleman. Theirfe 
are unexplored depths and cavities beneath that 
placid exterior, depend on it.” 

li he ejcpected her to follow up his lead, to 
join him in his conjectures or to throw light on 
his perplexity, he was disappointed. She said 
nothing at all. 
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^ Tliey knew «@ich other loi^g' ago ? ” he 
tioned. 

; ‘^ Yes,” she answered, .almost reluctantly. 
‘‘ They were intimate once. JVIr. Ou:vry was 
closely associated w:^h Mrs. Henshaw’s father 
in hilsiness-^as a younger partner, or confi- 
, dential clerk.” 

And this,friendship did not last ? ” 

“There was some coldness or disagreement, 
I believe.” 

Dont tell me anything more,” he said, 
pausing in his walk to look down on her with a 
smile. “ You are fight, as usual. It is no affair 
of mine. If he has any secrets, I hoj)e I am 
not mean enough to seek to fathom them while 
I call him my friend. lie is Di’s father ; one 
would pardon him an immense amount of mis- 
deeds on that score alone. It is his chief virtue 
that he is Di’s father.” 

“ But I don’t know of anything that you and 
I are called on to forgive,” she said earnestly. 
“His life has been open to us all for a long time; 
as, for anything that may have gone before — 
he has as much right to keep silence about his 
past as the others of us.” 

“ As I claim to have, you mean, and perhaps 
with as good a cause. By Jove^!* he broke 
out suddenly, “ what a queer set we are, we 
Emrlish here! Ishmaelites and outcasts, most 
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of os; not one of f su’ptt'v)se, tbat has not 
somebow or other made a meas of hjs life.” 

“ Not you,” she said quickly, with a certain 
pride. 

“ Not I ? ”' I should ha^'’e thought I was the 
most cons[)icuous fiiliiro of fhem all. ’ 

“ Yyu must not class yo^iiSelf with the«e 
others. J)o you reuieiriher that time, ^ong ago, 
when you came to mo — you^werh a boy, then, 
hardly oblor that I)i is now — and I made you 
tell ftio eveiy thing ?” 

“ I remember,” he said shortly. Then more 
lightly, “I was a weakling "in those days, ami 
thought nobod ,• had a bette/ ground of quarr^ 
with the world than I. I’ye often wondered 
since at your patience with my ravings.” , 

“ Hush, hush,” she said gently. “ The only 
thing I have ever regretted — and I have grieved 
over it constantly since— is that I did not insist 
on writing to your grandfather.” 

“It wotild have been a mere waste of time 
and trouble,” he said, tossing back his hair. 
“My grandfather had an undue share eif^tho 
family temper, which isn't sweet at the 
I’m afraid he would have given you a 
of it. The Mallesons are a ‘ dour 
you say in the north, and they pride themselves 
ou never changing. The old man has been true 
to the family tradition, for he has died without 
abating an inch of his claim.” ; ' ■ 
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“ If ybii each other 

3 ®;tter I ” fihe sighed. 

^i0hder8tood ijeach other!” he repeated; 
1i|ibjn& was no difficufty about that. He wanted 
fee to bind myself to ^im body an^ soul, and to 
Sihg rover poor Ro,d, and all^ for some paltry 
consideration oPehibings and pence. Timt was 
to be m;^ reimrd, forsooth! Well, I declined, 
and that was" the^ best day’s work I ever did. 
He has left his money to a big London charity ; 
as for the . title, which, unfortunately, lie 
eouldn’t will away, poor old Rod has provided 
for it, in a most satishictory manner, and now 
yoh want to make^ out that I’m eaten up with 
vexation and disappointment ! ” 

; She smiled at his tragic tone, but she said 
wistfully, “ You ought to have had the best.” 

“ And so I have,” he retorted quickly. “ I 
wouldn’t change if I could do it by holding 
up, one of my fingers. It was a blessed day for 
me when I shook myself free from the hateful 
conventionalities and caste prejudices of my 
native land, Here it is at least possible to live 
Vfor yourself, and not for your neighbour ; to act 

‘to your convictions, and not according to the 
upon y ou. And ’now,” he 
• add^, raefully, “ after all these yeajrs of peaceful 
dl»burity,: w to be dragged out again, and 
psadb to pk^ our parts on that hateful stage.” 
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*‘j!4rs. Hensli^w isn’t ‘soj^ety/” said Mns. 
Oofdon, interrupting this tirade with a smiling 
remonstrance. 

“You think not? Wait till you see,” he said, 
ominously. “ Perhaps w^^ten Di is transformed 
into a young lady of the pesriod, under the rule 
of a step-mother ” 

“A stepmother! Oh, that cousci nfver be~*- 
never. I liave good reasons /or Saying so. If; 
you like” — she hesitated — “I will tell you 
■what little I know about Mr. Ouvry, if there is 
any good end to be served.” 

“ No, there could be no possible good in my 
knowing anything he chooses to keep to himself 
unless it were to shield Di from tt ouble.” 

“ I think you need not fear that, at least, for 
her. Mrs. Henshaw means well, I believe, and 
this proposed visit, I should imagine, is meant 
as a sign of restored friendliness — a flag of truce 
•: — an olive branch — whatever you like to call it.” 

“ I should prefer the lady’s coldness,” he said, 
with a shrug. 

“But we must think of Di,” 

“ It is Di I am chiefly thinking of.” 

“ It is something at least that heart-burnings* 
and disagreements should not descend , to her. 
Old quarrels, are not a good legacy; the child 
must start clear of them.” 

“ Still, with all your charity — and yon hei^e a 
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iftopnvenien^ for a^naan who wante 

bis growJ— you cai^’t call Mrs. Hen- 
sbaVs company elevating or inspiring. Deonys 
bad better never see anythiifg of society at all 
tbam have her first glirapse of it through such a 
me4iom.” 

Mrs. Gordon tiir’^ed so that she could face him. 
He had sgated'himself again near her sofa. 

“ We can’t ihake the world anew for our little 
“ girl,” she said gently, “ or cushion it that she 
may not find out the hard places, after the 
fashion of a lady I knew who bandaged the 
legs of her tables and chairs in case her Child 
should stumble against them. Di must take 
people as she finds them. If she makes some 
mistakes at first, she will choose the right friend- 
ships in the end.” 

“ So be it, then. We must submit to the 
inevitable. You make a man good-natured 
against his will. I release you from the wit- 
ness-box.” 

“ And I think you ought to take my place 
there. It is my turn to become questioner. 

Miss Henshaw— what sprt of a girl is she ? 
She is pretty ? ” 

‘f-Very pretty; quite unusually so.- One of 
: those hlue-eyed, pink and white complexioned 
' teuy you never 'see out of England.’ 
is she ? ” 
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: ■ *%1der than ]^»i. About tranty-one, T shoiiM 

ihink ; perhaps rather more. 

, “'And elever ?” ^ , ■ 

“Clever enough;” he ahswered, with an odd 
smile. “ She is good-n|tured, too, up to a 
certain point. There is every chance that you 
will like her.” ,, ^ 

“You speak as if that wou?d be a mis- 
fortune ! ” . 

“ She begins by fascinating most people. 
Whether "^the glamour lasts, that is another 
matter,” he said, half to himself. 

Mrs. Gordon was not listening. She summed 
up the items rapidly ; they made a fair show. 
Taken as a whole, the picture was not un- 
pleasant. There must be some solid foundation 
for such universal liking. 

“ She will makem nice companion for Di,” she 
said cheerfully. “ It is just what the child 
needs. You and I are too old ai\d too grave for 
her, Ralph ; we need- not make an old woman of 
her before the time. You must bring Miss 
Henshaw to see me.” 

“ Oh, certainly ; |ind Mrs. Henshaw too ? ” 

“Tiiat must bo as she pleases,” she answered, 
with a faint flush, “ She may not care to renew 
the acquaintance;” 

“That means that you will not take any 
special pains to encourage her ? ” 
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“ iiTo, it meansJust what T s|iid ; hut a yoiuig 
girl won’t grudg| half an hour to an old sick 
woman. 

“Don’t call yoiirs%lf names, please. Miss 
Philippa will come without any encouragement 
at all, and you will pronmince her charming. 
Di will swear ai* eternal friemiship for lier ; and 
Miss Barbara jvill think, her almost good enough 
for a GtokIou.’^ 

“ And you ? ” * 

“And I? .vVh, you forget, there are certain 
maladies one can’t take twice. And now, good- 
bye. Miss Barbara fs nursing her wrath, I know ; 
let me escape before she visits it on my head.” 

“ (/orae back soon,” she called, as he reached 
the door. 

He paused to look back with a smile. 

“ If she is unendurably tiiosome I will leserve 
the right of coming to you for consolation,” he 
said, and then ho shut the door with commend- 
able softness, remembering Miss Barbara. 

After all, he carried away an imyu'ession she 
had not intended to leave on his mind. 

, “ It is some old folly oi' a l|^ve entanglement," 
he said to himself, as ho walked quickly tlirongh 
the now almost deserteil .streets. J^h's. Hen- 
shaw is a lady of large imagiiiatioij,’ His lips 
curled in half-contemj»tuou.s aninsement. 
can hardly fancy Ouvry the object of a tendei' 
voi.. I. 4 
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i ; but tb^?e things »p all a mjete:!^,, 

Blue’s no accounting for a*w(bman’s fancies, :Or 
a ittan’s either, for that matter^. So long aa this 
piece of middle-aged sentimentality-*-this; hold- 
ing out of the olive brancji — does not affect Bi, 
or disturb the child's peace, what does om|n66d 
to car^ ?” 

So he went his way, a little more graciously 
disposed towards the universe in general, aftet 
the fashion of a man who has relieved his mind 
by airing his grievances. He dismissed the 
newcomers from his thoughts as he hung up his 
hat and sat down at his table laden with papers 
and writing materials; for, in spite of his 
sligiiting relerence to it, he gloved his work as 
he loved few things in life. 

Mrs. Gordon, not yet delivered over to Miss 
liarbara’s tender mercies, was holding audience 
of another kind iii her large, brightly lit room. 

“Have 1 done rigl.'tly, Harry?” she was 
saying to herself, murmuring half aloud in the 
absent way one quickly falls into who lives much 
alone, her large eyes — the only feature in her, 
wasted face sickni^s had left beautiful-^fixed, 
and dreamy.* “ Have I done what you, with your 
larger kflowledge, would counsel as the best to 
<io? He loves the child, you see, though he 
hardly knows it himself, and he would hatre 
VxHiU hurt and angry for her sake. “And you. 
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WonH toye me ^teld her frola pam, wduldn’t 
you, as you woul(^ have shielded our little girl, 
who is with you slow ? ” Her thoughts had left 
Deonjs,, had travelled far afield, following wist- 
fully the dead husbar^i and child, so Ibng un- 
seen^ pid yet, as it seemed, alyfays near. 

liiss Barbara, *c«ming in with rough briisque- 
heSs, wa^arrested by the solemn tenderness of 
the pale, pafienl; face — that look that the 
mothers of lost children sometimes w/jar. She 
knew it well, ‘and it touched some soft place in 
her honest heart, but she always considered it 
"her duty to discountenance by every means in 
her power any sorrgwful dwelling on the past. 

“Come, come,” yjhe said, witij authqrity in 
her voice, “it’s not a time of night to begin 
thinking of them that are away. Just listen to 
yon old fool of a watchmah screeching out 
twelve o’clock, disturbing honest folks in theii’ 
first sleep.” 

“ Don’t scold me, Barbara ” — Mrs. Gordon 
looleed up into the hard, rough face with a 
siniie— -“for I've really begn behaving heauti- 
fully.” 

“Scold you! I know better what’s* duo to 
U Gordon, I hope, though you we^e born a 
yt^cGiegor. It would be more toithe purpose 

I: ;%as to scold Mr. Malleson, keeping you uj) 
to' Ms hour of nijrlit with his havers. 1 doubt 
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lie’s nciSt just the ^ouce, sob^r 4ad I took i lahi to 
be.; There was a. lightness |about him when 
;X. 8|X)ke of the plate that sitt ill on a jomag 
rnan when y^u are giving a secret to his k'^p- 
ing. 1 don’t hold with thf t easy way of passing 
everything off with a laugh and a joke, it Yon 
WOTildchave thought it was conihon electro plate 
that you can buy in any Birmingbanj, shop, io 
hear him talk.” , ^ 

“But, indeed, lie was quite aware pf tbe 
lionour you were doing him in trusting bim^” 
said Mrs. Gordon, eager to reassure the angry 
spinster. “ He told mo about it.” 

“ He never told you wher (5 it's hidden ! ’’ cried 
Mi.ss Barbara, ready tbrtlnviih to give up the 
last shred of her confidence in man. 

“No, not he.” Mrs. Gordon repressed her 
inclination to smile with admirable success. 
“ He did not betray the secret. I am just as 
ignorant of tlie hiding place as he w'as till to- 
night. No burglar will wrest the secret out of 
me. You have taken the best means to prevent 
that.” . ’ . • 

“ Well, you haven’t the courage of a Gordon, 
not that I’m blaming you for what is not your 
fault ; wh are all as we are made,” she said, 
with lofty pity ; “ but I never was one to put 
temptation in the way of the weak. And maybe 
1 wronged the lud,” she added, with the air of 
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^^iklng a ^eat cl!|il<jpssion “ I5ut wfey couldu’t 
hte' speak like a secfeible man, instead of langhing 
‘ like a^y bairn ? 

will act like a* man wl^n the time 
rcoDies. And, do youiknow,” she went on, by 
way %f chaiigii^ the subject,* “he is going to 
bring a beautiful •and charming young lardy — a 
; sort of princess out of a fairy tale — to see us. 
He prophesies W6*sliall both fall in love with 
' her before wo know wliat we are about.” 

Miss Barbara received this piece of news with 
.. depressing gloom. , 

“ I wish 1 had hold ray silly, chattering 
tongue,” she said,*as slie brushed her sister’s 
hair. Miss Barbara took a secret pride, to 
which she would not have owned, in tlie long 
thick tresses now widely streaked with grey, 
that her young brother Harry liad thought the 
most beautiful in the world. But to-night she 
had no heart in her wmrk, and passed the brush 
listlessly up and down. 

“If it’s love nonsense Ijg’s got in his head,” 
she said grimly, “it’s little he'll care to helj) 
two old women like you and me. I’m sorely 
disappointed in that lad.” 

There rose before Mrs. Gordon a virid mental 
vision of the man from whom she had just 
parted-— S; man worn and old before his time- - 
and she smiled a little sadly at the misapplied 
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; To Mjife Barbara^ 'launt, grim, and 
what was he hut a bo^, with a spirit of 
uilpardonable levity and aivinc^acity fo?! » 

“There’s Deonys,” ’she went on presently, 
/’‘in spite of her outlandirh name, as good ai|d ? 
as bonnie a girl as you’ll find out of Scotland.” 

“ Aknost good enough for* a Gordon, ’’ said ’ 
the other mischievouslv. * c H , 

But this was to Miss Barbara as the red rag 
to the bullr. ; 

“ A Gordon, indeed ! Set hef up to look 
so high ! It’s not every one that’s fit to mate 
Avith the old race, as you very well know; 
yourself. Eh, but what am I saying!” Sh^ 
l>roke off suddenly.* “ And there’s never a naan 
among them left to choose wife or rear sons 
.and daughters to carry on the old name ; never 
a Gordon of the real old stock but you and nae 
— two lone women in a foreign land.” 

/Ln unmistakable tear fell plump on the long, 
hair, which was now being twisted into a knot ; 
but the next instant Miss Barbara was scolding 
vigorously. . v: ' 

“Come now, Mary, I never said you werAfo 
cry about it.” (Mrs. Gordon’s eyes were diy.) 

“ I won’t have you falling off your sleep atribas; ; 
'time of night ; it’s not for us to be moaning 
and lamenting like other silly folks. , Yoh ^ 
into bed, and III read to ye. It’s very con^rt- , 
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iag: |o th 0 iaindL’*tt)^ be read dtt. to, and you’li 
jjiist not beed tbe/eense, but go to sleep.” 

;V; Jirs. :(3r6rdon*^subpaitted with gratitude for 
kindness of tbe proposal, but ;iot without a 
secret doubt as to thj certainty of its soothing 
i>dwers. Miss Barbara’s reading was very dif- 
ferent from her speech, which was homely, and 
with frequeift lapses into her native Doric. 
Beading aloud Wi*3 an accomplishment on which 
she prided herself. It had a flavour of the parisJj 
school about it that was arresting, but hardly 
tranquilizing. She delivered the matter in a 
' high-pitched sing-song, giving due emphasis t 5 
all the large words and raising her voice at the 
end of every sentence, -vsithout paying any 
slavish attention to punctuation. 

Mrs. G-ordon shut her eyes, as she had been 
peremptorily commanded to do, and tried to 
think only of the familiar words and not of the 
medium through which they reached her. She 
'feigned sleep so that Miss Barbara might retire 
complacently elated by the success of her plan ; 

. but long after the heavy breathing coming from 
Ihe next room told of her companion’s repose, 

; her mind was actively awake, travelling now far 
into the vanished past, now i^tb the near 
'future, sparing a tender though^ too, for the 
yoUDg girl who was almost like a second 
daughter, almost like the dear, dead child given 
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bi^k in some inexplicable fajsbfon to tbe mother’s 
hungry love. I 

What vigorous anger lyouM not Miss Bar- 
bara have slkown, had she known through how 
many weary hours the vigil was kept. The 
French window was wide open (in defiance of 
burglars). Tliere was at last^a cool, refreshing 
wind ; there were stars looking ddVn ©ut of the 
blue. And into tlie silence came, once and again 
the watchman’s hoarse cry, recording the slow 
hours, telling of the peace and Serenity that 
wrapped about the sleeping world. It seemed — 
foolish thought though it wuis — to this one 
wakeful dieamer, a prophetic forecast of the 
sheltered, love-lit life that l»y before Deonys, 
the little girl for whom so many hearts beat 
with a kindly solicitude. 
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CHAPTER III. 

“ Harsh discords and unjdeasing sharps.” 

Bbonys was 'up betimes next morning and out 
almost before the streets were awake. She bad 
her bodyguard with her-^Ooncha, the faithful 
and grim old serving-woman, and a little 
maiden who was. to act a» her deputy while 
she told her beads in the . Carmen, to guard 
the sefiorita from the too pryitig scrutiny of 
■the students loitering to the university, or ot 
the soldiers marching with brisk importance, 
to the parade ground. They were each pro- 
vided with a basket. Concha carried that which 
was to contain the supply of food for family 
consumption ; Deonys had one of a lighter make 
on her arm and appeared anxious to conceal it 
from the sharp eyes of her attendant. b«ever 
before had the marketing seemed so prolonged a 
business, never the choice of sardines, legs and 
wings of chickens, the \id for roasting, so 
weighty a matter. She stood by in impatient 



';?w:4S;'''-'conl«ct©d,"' the 'silver ^ese^, 
copper cuarios slowly cquntii^ out/ 

B^ail coih of compliments and greetings 
changed. It is ^alwaysij a long affiaiir that 
traffic in pretty speeches ; and you do not knoiv 
the Spaniard if you imagine he' will bestir him- 
self because you are in haste. '• 

Concha’s basket was at olast laden,! crisp 
lettuces and vivid tomatoes at the top of alh 
In this land everything makes 'itself into a 
picture. The large, light market was now fiill 
of chattering groups, and the. business of the 
day, which, here as elsewhere, consists too often 
in over-reaching your neighb®ur if you can, had 
fairly begun. Di knew the little comedy by: 
heart: the voices raised in eager persuasion, 
hands in tragic despair as the fate of a single : 
cuarto hangs in the balance, the quick surrender, ; 
the smiling, yet dignified indifference. She 
had watched it all a thousand times tlirough 
every act with a keener sense of amusement 
than she could summon on this occasion^ for 
to-day she was quickly weary of it all, and 
could hardly conceal her anxiety to see Concha 
absorbed in her devotions. 

At last they left the market, crossed a br<^t|i 
of sti-eet already flooded with early . SiinSlri^, ' 
quickly lost to them in the gloom of A, 
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bare churcb, 'W'tiep. tbeir eyJIs grew nged to 
the dimness the^^ saw that one or two of the 
market folk were' he^re them : women, hroad- 
shonldered and large-limbed, with.bright hand- 
kerchiefs traming hrqwn faces, kneeling beside 
their empty baskets; thankmg the Madonna 
for an excellenf fjale and her gracious aid in 
victoriouii clBifforing, yet not too absorbed 
in the patter* of to have an eye to any 
* chance opportunity that the liftii^g of the 
dingy curtain might bring; bargaining with 
one bre^ath for a portion in heaven, but not 
uiacareful, like a certain steward of old, of 
the mammon of unrighteousness ; for the season 
of strangers had* arrived, and any moment 
might produce a foreign milord or milady,, 
on - whom a little importunity would bo well 
bestowed. 

The particular shrine in which Concha had 
invested the “ capital of her supplications ” was 
as yet vacant, and she went towards it with a 
greedy stride, hardly waiting to admonish her 
companions to return home quickly. 

Deonys was free. She laid a hand on her 
small escort, and led her away, nothing loth, 
behind tlie ragged screen and out /)nce more 
ihto the kindly sunlight. 

“ See, Pepita,” she said, opening her hand 
ihS BhowiDg a. small heap of coins, “I have 
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ali ftiis to spead^et; and 'must ; eomV;'^ 

mo to the flower , markgt. I^uick, for 
mst be home before Concha.’ • 

Pepita, aw^d by the audacity of the scheift^, 
trotted silently beside he^ young mistress, arid 
opened her black eyes to 'their widest at the 
recklees purchases that wer,e *how made. \ Pi 
had no time for bargaining, but^'she was hard 
to please. The great juicy w'ater-pears and 
melons, the bunches of green and purple grapes 
must be perfect of their kind ; -and nothing 
would serve her but the rarest and costliest 
flowers brought all the way from Seville— 
heliotropes, late roses, cariyitions, and every- 
thing that was sweet and pleasant to look upon. 

The store of silver was all spent and the 
baskets laden, nothing was left except an 
bcliavito or two for the beggars, when they left ' 
the market for the second time. I)i usually 
extended her walk to the palace. In the 
formal gardens near it, some little fair-haired 
English children were always to he seen at 
this hour. They were friends of hers, but to- 
da}'’ she had no superfluous leisure to sptre. 
She was walking quickly, choosing the quietesst 
and nearest streets, when she almost ran against 
some one coming the other way, coming de- 
• liberately and lazily, as if nothing in the world 
were worth hasting for — not even' the chahce 
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(pl ilBeeting youn^ girl, wIiq was 

English, tod; 

“Don’t knock^me^ down, please, Di,” said 
Mafeon, in a meek voice. ^ 

: ■ “ What ! You ? ” She paused, and looked up 
astonished. “ Oh, J ieg youv pardon, Kalph ; 
hut 'surely sorAetJiing wonderful must-have 
happened that«one should meet you at this hour.” 

“ Grive me*tha| basket. You people ■who 
ipride yourselves on any particular virtue are 
always anxious to keep the whole merit and 
glory to yourselves. Why should I he looked 
on as having done something so very extra- 
ordinary, when for once I choose to make myself 
uncomfortable ? ” , 

“ But it is extraordinary,” she persisted, 
thongh she smiled, “ because, you know, you 
are dreadfully lazy.” 

“I don’t know it.” 

“ Oh, I wouldn’t deny it, if I were you. 
You confessed to it this moment, when you 
8&id it made you uncomfortable to be out at 
this hour. Have they come ? ” she demanded 
^gerly, as a new possibility struck her. Of 
course they had arrived, and he was on his 
way to meet them. 

If they liad come you wouldn’t have bad 
the pleasure of my company,” he answered, 
\Vith. much fervour. 
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. “You wouldn'^ have had<>3hy time to spare • 
lor me, I suppose,” she* said, Ij^ting up her chin. 
•‘Well, I don’t understan<^ it. . And the father, 
too, he was, dressing when I left the house; 
and that is why I am iij such a hurry to get 
home. I think you are both going to turn 
over ^new leaf.” , 

Malleson made a private note«of this hit Of, 
information. That Mr. Ouyry Should volun- 
tarily rise at six o’clock in the morning was ' 
extraordinary, if you like, and was, one might 
say, a remarkable exhibition of the strength of 
an old attachment; but aloud he replied, in 
that aggrieved voice of his— r 

“ I told you so.. Here are, we all practising 
our company manners, even before the company , 
arrives. There is one comforting thought, one 
may always l)e asleep Avhen the train comes in. 
Virtue deserves a reward.” 

* 

“Not at all,” said Di, with delightful im- 
periousness. “ Don’t suppose anything of the 
kind. You are going to the station, you and 
the padre, both of you, and you are coming 
home to breakfast with us now, so that you 
may not escape.” 

“ My inner man yields ,a willin'g consent to the 
last part of the scheme. As for the rest---— ’’ 

“ As for the rest, you will go when the timo 
comes,” she said, nodding at him. “ Besides, I 
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^ ^ so man/ tWngs for me. 

(fenolia got' the of ^he rooms last night; 
ahS Pepita has scrtihbed all the floors. You see, 
‘We liiave not been quite idle ; but I^want you to 
' shew me , the English way of hanging curtains 
an<i arranging furniture.” , 

“ Well, you ahall have the benefit o| my 
valuable advicp on*one condition ; and I was in 
England last ftpring, so, of course, I am to l)e 
,;relied on for the v*ery latest fashions.^ I am the 
final authority.” 

“ I am Sir Oracle,” she quoted saucily. “ Well, 
yppr conditions ? ’ 

“That every single grape on these bunches, 
and every rose in all this great basket be devoted 
to the fair Philippa*. She wears roses, I know ; 
and I have a fancy that her liking for sweet 
things extends to grapes and pears. 

They had reached the house now, and Di 
turned round rather indignantly — 

“ Of course,’ '.she said, “I meant them all for 
her and Mrs. Henshaw. Do you think we have 
forgotten how to be hospitable, or that we have 
grown so very selfish ? ^ou shall cany them 
to their rooms yourself; the door is open. 

dhe led the way into an apartmentron tho 
first flqor, similar in size and arningcinent to 
th^t ah® occupied al)Ove with her father, ihe 
warm smllight coming in at uncurtained win- 
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dows iia3 driedi the newly; wHshed floors, and 
the' blocks of red and black ma;rble already felt 
hot to the touch. Some furniture was heaped 
in a confused mass in the middle of the room 
she entered, and, as he followed her, he noticed 
with sudden disapproval onp or two of her own 
more^treasured possessions among it He set 
down the basket on the middle of. the table, and 
looked slowly about him. 

“Yes, we can soon adapt this room to the 
most conservative British taste,” he said, “ with 
a little alteration here and tliere.” 

“ Tell me wliat to get,” she said, leaning her 
elbows on the table, and looking at him 
seriously. “ If there is anything wanted that 
we have, I’ll get it in a minute.” 

“ Oh no, I .should rather say there were some 
superfluous things. That little easy chair, for 
instance, will hardly suit Mrs. ITenshaw’s ample 
proportions ; and as for Miss Ilonshaw, I know 
her ideal in seats. I have one in my mind at 
this moment that wdll suit her exactly. I can 
order it to be sent as I go home. Suppose I 
carry this one U]>stairs again ? ” 

“ It's my own little chair. The most comfort- 
able we have,” she explained. 

“ Well, if I carry it up it wdll help to dispose 
of this chaos, wont it ? ” 

He laid hands as he spoke on ,a' little low 
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amcliair, which JDi' usually occupied. He had 
seea her seated ^ it olften by the window. 
He remembered the occasion of its being pre- 
sented long ago, on one of her birthdays ; he 
had suggested the gift^ though her father had 
bought it. It had & dark blub cover, against- 
whieh he had often thought her cream white 
tints wer^ well^relieved ; he did not choose that 
Philippa Henshaw’S complexion should have the 
‘same advantage. 

“Yery welf,” she said,, reluctantly, looking 
rather disappointed. I asked Concha to carry it 
down because I thouglit the room looked so 
bare and empty wilfii only this ugly sofa and 
these stiff, gilded chairs.” 

“ Mrs. Henshaw would refuse to occupy any 
room that had not gilded chairs,” he answered, 
gravely. “ You appealed to my superior know- 
ledge, remember. I must decline the responsi- 
ibility if you leave those footstools about, Di, and 
"this embroidery; we mustn’t risk having our 
taste called in question. You have no bright 
flowers in crewels, have you, or a group of Isaac 
and Rebecca at the well, or the Dresden 
Madonna in Berlin wool-work ? Not aven a 
parrot or a cat in beads ? ” 

“ You know 1 haven’t,” she answered, per- 
plexed and crest-fallen. “ You know every one 
of my things, you gave them to me yourself, 
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almost all of them. I thought they wbiild make 
the room look better, and nc^ as formal as if it 
were set out for a terti^m, and now you are 
taking away every one of the things I brought 
down with me. I chosep out the very prettiest 
and best. I caht understabd it.” • 

“ ith, but we are in a puerile state of culture, 
here in the south. When I wa^ in England, I 
had my eyes opened to manj*' things. We must 
follow what dim lights are granted to us, and" 
avoid the risk of being disgraced.” 

“ A parrot in bead-work would be hideous, I 
thinkj’ she answered, following him reluctantly, 
as he shouldered the chair, cand stooped to pick 
up the footstools. ^ 

“ Your saurians of an unknown period would 
be voted still more hideous, I’m afraid,” he said, 
glancing with a smile at the strange monsters 
unclassified by any geologist, that were worked 
in curious device on the draperies she carried. 

“Well, I shall always think my embroidery 
beautiful, whatever any one may say,” she 
answered, stroking the old faded gold and 
harmoniously blended colours of the quaint 
desigps- My beasts are better than your cats 
and parints, at any rate. And there are always 
the flower^,” she added, brightening again as 
her eye fell on the baskets in the middle of the ' 
table. “ Every one must love flowers.” 
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“ I don’t know,” he answered, with grave 
doubt in his voice.^ “ It is some months since I 
had that glimmer of light, and culture grows at 
a tremendous pace, as you will soon find out. 
Still, I think we may vegiture on the flowers.” 

“ Oh, now, you aref laughing,’* she exclaimed. 
“ Have you beeif making fun of me all "this 
time ? ” 

But whether lie luad been laughing at her or 
hot, it was soon evident that Maileson»was not 
content till h6 had removed everything that 
belonged by right to Di (it need hardly be told 
that Mr. Ouvry had not been called on to con- 
tribute anything), mid had restored it to its 
accustomed pi {ice. I’he low chair was again 
wheeled to the window, the curtain draped in 
the right folds behind it, the stool placed ready 
for the little feet to rest on, the rugs and em- 
'broideries, the knickknacks, and hric-a-hrac all 
I'eplaced in their old positions. 

' While he was thus occupied, Di had dis- 
appeared behind the tapestry that divided her 
little alcove from the larger room. She came 
back in a moment without her hat, her cheeks 
rosy, and her eyes bright with pleasure, ^t the 
same moment Mr. Ouvry entered by another 
door. She went up to him and put her hands 
on his shoulders. 

“ What a good, kind padre to give me such a 
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itirprise," Ihe said; “-an^ was it fox that 
yhti got up so early; and h^w did ypu ^t to 
the market without myi,seeing you .? It was 
very clever of you, you dear old father.” 

“My dear child, I really don’t know,” Mr. 
Ouvry began, blandly aceepting the caress-^ 
“I 'lesaliy don’t know wh^t you are talking 
about.” - ^ i. 

“ Why, the basket of flowjers and fruit ! ” she 
paid. “ Didn’t you send them in ? ” o 

“ I can’t take any undeserved* merit in the 
matter.” He shook his head. “ I saw them iii 
your room, and I thought you had bought them 
in anticipation of our — a — -.guests’ arrival ; and 
a very pretty little attention it is.” 

“Then I know who did it, and why some 
body got up so early.” 

She went up to Malleson, who was busy 
adjusting a picture to his liking. 

“I thank you very much,” she' said; “but 
indeed I meant every one of those others for 
her. I should not have kept any for myself.” 

“ When there are two young ladies ujider one 
roof,” said Malleson, carefully examining the 
set of^the picture with his bead on one si<^, “ I 
always consider it a good plan to makV them 
exactly equal; and as you were not likely to 
make yourself a present, I had to see that you 
were not left out. Is that picture quite'eveii, do 
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yoti: tb.iiik ? My^eye seems to tAl me it inclines 
^ trifle to tlie right.” 

“I don’t know— *^yes, it is quite straight,” she 
said hastily. Then sne added in a low voice, 
“lishonjdn’t have been jealous, and I do wish 
she had had the bes^. ‘Yours ^re far finer than 
mfuft - both the .flowers and the fruit, agd I 
know, of course, vou must care for her the 
most ” 

Mr. Ouvry, who was manipulating a cigarette, 
smiled covertly at this little speech. 

“ Oh, of course,” said Malleson, with great 
gravity, “ that is why I am taking such immense 
pains to please her. Will you give me some 
breakfast, Di, and tlien I can go and get that 
chair I spoke of.” 

Breakfast was leather a solemn meal ; there 
was little talk. Di sipped her cofi'ee but she 
only played with the food on her plate. 
Malleson alone exhibited an excellent appetite, 
and helped himself liberally to fried sardines 
and omelet. Mr. Ouvry was at no time a 
breakfast-eater, and the earliness of the hour 
deprived him of what small inclination he 
possessed; his every attitude was a protest 
against the folly of early rising. His jpale eyes 
wandered restlessly about the room. , 

“ So. you have brought back the chairs and 
tables you meant to appropriate to our friends ? ” 
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he said, bringing his glaKlces back to his 
daughter’s face. 

Yes, father, because 

Yes, yes,” he sai^ airily setting’’ aside 
her explanations with one hand, *‘I quite 
understand; aqd I ag're^ with you. As a 
. master of delicate feeling, we *jnust not put our 
friends under a sense of obligation; we must 
do as we would be done by. A feeling of tact 
is a very womanly quality ; it pleases me thah 
you encourage it.” 

“ But it was not niy doing,” said Di, flushing 
and a little vexed. “ Ralph says people are not 
used to such things in England. You know- 
you did, Ralph, and that they would think 
them old fashioned or in bad taste.” 

“ My tastes may be old fashioned, I admit,**’ 
said Mr. Ouvry, with mild patience ; but 
bad ? ” 

“ Only from the lady’s point of view,” 
Malleson struck in hastily. 

“I am willing to own there may be a 
difference of opinion.” 

“ Blit of course our opinion is the right one,” 
said Malleson, smiling at Deonys. ^‘ Why 
should' you despoil your rooms — a picture is a 
greater loss than a friend ; we can supply the 
element of prettiness at a lesser cost than that. 
If you will allow me, I’ll send • in one or 
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two things to triiii np tne room I little. ’Women 
like those §mall attentions, and I think I can 
hit Mrs. Henshaw’s fancy in the matter of 
ornamepts.” 

“ Certainly, certainly, a very gflod plan. I 
have the highest esteem for the ladies, and 
every desire to^malce them comfortable,” said 
Mr. Ouvry, crossing one leg and folding his 
hands. It’s#just what I should have proposed 
myself; it’s a mdl'e delicate way, you under- 
stand.” 

I know « very decent fellow who will 
supply the articles reasonably,” said Ralph, who 
understood very well indeed. 

“ Then I leave it* to you.” He dismissed the 
subject gracefully. * “ But, my dear boy, it’s my 
affair, you know ; you will oblige me by 
instructing the person you speak of to send in 
his bill to me.” 

“As you like,” Malleson answered, rising and 
pushing back Ins chair; “and when I come 
back, Di, we shall convert the sala into an 
English boudoir.” 

Was there ever a drearier farce, he thought 
to himself as he crossed the hot Puerta del Sol. 
Ho bad promised himself an amusing comedy, 
and already, before one of the actors hdd arrived, 
he was growing weary of it all. He had under- 
taken to -order quarters for his cousin at the 
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de Par^. That' wa^ qidcily ^ 
i; uhe^iBi* h^ a fair appetite for luxury and a 
long puree to satisfy it. T^ie front: suite of 
rooms on the first "floor with the velvet fcu^iture 
and gilded * clocks and the teeming life of 
the square, as seen fro?p the windows, tvduld 
abundantly meet his desirek. The seleeting of 
the furniture that was to supply the picturesque 
element in Mrs. Henshaw’s dray ing-ioom was 
a matter that required moia pondering. He 
had at one time made a study of Philippa 
Henshaw’s fancies, and it amused him for the 
moment to gratify them. 

The account, which he duly ordered to be 
made in Mr. Ouvry’s name,' was a very trifling 
one representing tastes of the'^raost modest order; 
it did not include the pink wax candles, straight- 
backed chair (Philippa always sat on a low 
chair with an upright back), or little table 
with a sloping desk for a novel, and drooping 
bag of silk to hold a bit of work. Why did he 
* buy those things ? He could hardly himself 
have answered that question. Not out of love 
for Philippa who would use them. That fire— 
never of the most ardent — had died out long 
ago, but from its ashes there had sprung a half- 
toieiant, half-kindly liking, less easily qu^ohed, 
that rendered the bestowing of gifts on her in 
its wav a pleasure. He was besides inetmcidyel^ 
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geoerid^.;; and. behind and ^neath all these 
reascms the consciousness of making Di 
ha|^y, and to make Di happy was to do a good 
day’s work. 

Left elone, Deonys did not at onde bestir herself 
to her task of arranging the rooms. It had some- 
how lost its zest. She sat still at her place at 
table, thinking a kittle wistfully how weirHalph 
knew jhst what Miss Henshaw would like best ; 
and what a pit;f , what a sad fatality it would 
beif, in the meantime, she had given her affection 
to this other young man who was coming with 
her, and who had naturally many more oppor- 
tunities of making himself pleasant to her. 
For by this timd Di, woman-like, had made 
^p her mind that* despite his philosophy, Ralph 
Malleson bad not escaped the universal destiny. 
Invested with this new character of lover and 
moreover, of unsuccessful lover, he took a new 
•and pensive interest in her eyes. Her pity of 
him was abruptly silenced by her father’s;^ 
yeiee. 

■‘Di,” he said, beginning to pace the room, 

I should like you ,'to be very attentive to our 
friends.” 


“Of course, padre.” She looked up rather 


sur 


Ouvry, usually the personification of 
’ * -repose, looked an awkward enough 
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figure threading \he narrow space between the 
crowded furniture. 

“ You can’t think how nicedt will be for me 
to have some one of my bwn age to talk to,” 
she said, seeing he did not speak. “ I’ve never 
had a girl friend before ; that is, if Miss Henshaw 
cares to be my friend, of course.’^’ 

■“ It is hardly my fault thaf you have been sf' 
friendless.” ^ 

“I never dreamt of blaming you, father,” she 
said, with tender reproach in her voice, “ it is 
nobody’s fault. One can’t make English people 
live here against their will. I only meant to 
show you that even for my own sake I musi be 
good to her.” 

“ I’ve no doubt you’ll find all the pleasure 
you anticipate in her society. I’m told she’s a 
very charming young lady indeed. Still, my 
child, youthful friendships are proverbially rash, 
and it is as well to be cautious— not to go too 
,fast, you know.” 

“ But I thought you liked Mrs. Henshaw so 
much,” said T)i, innocently. This antique 
piece of advice, which sounded like a maxim 
extracted from some musty book, was dis- 
turbing- to her. “ I thought you knew her 
when you were young. It is not as if they 
were strangers.” 

“ There was an intimacy between the families 
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at one time andoubtedly, but you forget the 
lapse of years.” 

One would have said there was a shade of 
irritation in his voice, if so bland a gentleman 
could be irritated. * * 

“ Mrs. Henshaw, if I remepiber her character, 
wdll prefer to^renew the acquaintance without 
much reference to the past. There have been 
changes and troubles in both our lives, and a 
delicate and sensitive mind shrinks from recalling 
its sufferings.” 

“But I couldn’t talk to her about the past, 
even if I wished,” said Oi, looking at him with 
honest perplexity and desire to understand. “ I 
don’t know anytfnng about her life, or yours 
when you knew fier,” she added softly. 

“No, no; why should you know?” he said 
nastily. “ Sad memories are for tliose of us who 
are old ; but you, my, child, you have the future 
all before you.” 

“ But you are happy too, padre ? ” 

“ Happy ? Yes, yes, I have many satisfac- 
tions. I have known trouble, but one does not 
suffer alwmys/’ 

“ I would have shared the trouble too, if you 
had let me,” she said wistfully. “ One doesn’t 
want to be thought only fit to liye in the sun- 
shine.” 

“ Your own troubles will begin soon enough,” 
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iie paid, with again a touch of sharpness. “ If I 
hhvh spared you mine, it has been from wise 
motives, which you will perhaps understand one 
day.” 

She did not speak fof a moment, and then she 
said— ^ 4 ,, 

“I ^haven’t vexed you with any questions, 
have I, papa ? ” 

“ No ; you have been a good child— a good 
daughter,” he said, with some real tenderness. 

Of course there are things I haye wanted to 
know — about mamma, for instance ; every girl 
must want to know about her mother, but I 
have tried not to be troublesome. But I will 
ask one thing now. Did Mrs. Henshaw know 
mamma ? ” 

“ She knew your poor mother,” he answered, 
softly. “ I may say she knew her better than 
any one else.” 

“ And you feared that she might talk to me 
about her ? ” 

“Feared, Deonys?” he said, with melancholy 
reproach, “ what should I fear but your pain? 
Was I wrong in crediting you with my own 
sensitive shrinking from the reopening of an 
old wound ? ” 

“ I don’t mean that, father ; I don’t think I 
can explain what I meant.” His words somehow 
grated on her, and left a feeling of unreality. “ It 
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wouldn’t be pam to me,” sbe was tbinking, aad, 
then sbe was suddenly ashamed. How much 
be must bave loved#ber mother, since be bad 
laid that silence of years upon himself ! 

“But about Mrs. !^ensbaw,” sbe said. “As 
you bave told m^ nothing ^t all about her, 
she will not ‘bf^ hurt if I keep alw^s to 
everyday thbigs, will sbe ? ’ Because one must 
talk about something.” 

She spoke without ironical intention, anxious 
only to guard against a too rough handling of 
the lady’s very fine feelings. 

“ Far be it from me to fetter your speech, my 
child,” said Mr. Ouvry, with an air of being 
most honourable •and generous. “ As for my 
life, it is open to you ; my affairs are yours to 
discuss as you will. If I venture to hint that 
Mrs. Henshaw — excellent creature — is perhaps 
a trifle too frank and confiding (shall I say 
indiscreet), in her conversation, it was only to 
remark that it seems to me wisest and kindest 
to discourage any little confidences she may 
choose to make. There are times when they 
b^lne embarrassing.” 

I think you mean that I am not to ask any 
questions,” she said, going straight to the point 
through all his beating about the -Bush. There 
a hurt ring in her low voice that she strove 
for the . moment vainly to control. She was 
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entirely honest herself, and she did not under- 
stand the necessity for diplomacy. 

“ I only spoke of my owti intentions,” he put 
in mildly. “I don’t control 'you ; do as you 
like. You will find i|; a little tiresome, 
perhaps,” he smifed pleasantly, “but I have 
warned you.” < 

“ Then I will take your words, a^'if they were 
meant for me. I shouldn’t have been curious, 
I think. No, papa, you might have trusted me. 
Do you think because we are so happy now 
that I have not guessed you suffered once ? Do 
you tliiiik I have forgotten that mamma is 
dead ? ” 

She said the last words alnrost in a whisper, 
as if she shrank from touclnng an old sore. 
Was it any wonder that in her innocence, with 
an ever urgent sense of her own loss in her 
mind, she should come back to the old belief 
that this was the sorrow he hinted at ?- -this 
the past experience he shrank from having 
discussed ? 

Mr. Ouvry, at the other end of . the room, 
knocked down a book that lay on a little table 
near his elbow. It was a clumsy action and 
unlike hint. He stooped slowly to pick it up 
and replace it carefully ; then he turned and 
came to her. He stood behind her chair ; she 
felt his hand resting on the back. 
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“My child,” \e said, “ you have guessed 
rightly. I have had my days of suffering. I 
have borne them, I hope, in a proper spirit — let 
all that pass. I have tried to mal?® you happy, 
Di, and to keep all knowledge of my troubles, 
my past troubles, frOrn you ; ahd in return it is 
not too much, ii? it, to ask for your sympathy ? 
I refuse <to beiieve that you willingly misunder- 
stand me.” * 

* An appeal like this was sure to 4ouch her, 
and he knew it. She had risen in a minute, 
and put her arms about him impulsively. 

“ Dearest padre,” she said, “ don’t let us talk 
of sad things any more — of misunderstandings 
— as if we two coidd quari-el ! 1 shall begin to 

hate these people, and to tliink Ralph is right, if 
it makes us cross and uncomfortable even to talk 
about them. As for Mrs. Henshaw, who cares 
less than I. do about the foolish things she niay 
say ? Do you think I would let her say 
anything about you that wasn’t nice ? There, 
let me see you smile, padre.” She threw back 
her head and looked at him bravely, though 
there were tears in her eyes. “ And I promise 
to be the very discreetest, wisest and most 
prudent of daughters.” 

He would have been hard indeed who could 
have withstood this appealing. Mr. Ouvry was 
not hard ; he was very fond of her in his way ; 
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he could not, perhaps, help it that his dis|)osilioii 
was “ tepid ” and his range of feeling narrow, 
pe loved her as well, perhaps^ as he knew how 
ifco love anything beyond himself. His fticse 
recovered its blandness ; ^ and his “Gcd bless 
you, my child,” Was almost fervent. It com- 
forted Di, though she could, not quite recover 
the old gaiety. ^ 

Malleson found her an heur- later gravely 
,arranging‘the roses. He sat down on a corner 
of the table and watched her lazily. He knew, 
after the first glance at her downcast face, that 
something had disturbed her. 

“ What is it, Di ? ” he' asked, looking at her 
earnestly. 

“ Nothing,” she said quickly, not answering 
his look. 

He watched her in silence for a minute or 
two, and then he' got up and began to push 
about the chairs, as if to get rid of some super- 
fluous energy. In five minutes the room was 
transformed. The man arrived with the articles 
. he had chosen ; but b^this time his little spring; 
of interest had run dry. 

“ Put tliem anywhere,” he said impatiently, 
as the messenger paused awkwardly for orders. 
\*‘Pu8h theifl.into any odd comer; take them 
^ck with you if you like*” He turned 
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, What a pretty little table ! ” said DL “ Oli, 
put it here, please, by the window. The room 
looks very nice now, ^on’t you thi’^k? It only 
wants some books. I wonder what kind of 
books Miss Henshaw likes ? ” 

]^ss Henshaw •will supply her own intel- 
l|ptuM food,” li6k said, almost savagely. ''’’Her 
appetite ^s nqji discriminating; we need h;.rdly 
trouble ours^^tes Jo cater for it. If you waiit 
to go to the station,” he said, more gently, “ it 
iS; time ta get .ready.” 

I am not going,” she said, lingering to put 
'^ome last finisliing touches to the room, “ I 
'.shall wait here. papa, please, if 

it is time ? ” 

Mr. Ouvry was to be all owe 1 to get over the 
first painful allusions without a, witness. 

; She had meant to go, and he knew it ; but 
'^hen he would have asked the reason of this 
yaange of plan, something checked the words 
^ his lips. 

“ A^l right,” ho said carelessly. “It is very' 
!^ot ; you are wise to stay at home.” 

, “Yes, it is hot,” she acquiesced. 

, '(They tacitly agreed to accept the heat as a 
sulScient argument.) 

^ she paced the rooips a little 

i&^liesrfy,, seeking a relief jBrom her bewildered 

.’i'. ‘ 



■ Ifii^oluntarily-- for she wa:s fin ordeH^vitig 
ljt!3e woman — she straightened a fold here, and 
picked np a' mote there, while she was fighting 
against the first faint shadow of distrust, the 

^ •f . . ■ 

instinctive dislike of a truthful nature to any- 
thing of a mystery, 'fite' consciousness that 
tliere*was a vague something, she must not ask 
about, must not even think aboi^;, weighed on 
her heavily. Yet she strove; to he true to the 
letter of her promise. By-and-by she went to b 
her own little nest behind the tapestry hang- 
ing. What tremulous prayers may not have 
risen*" there, what simple, loyal petitions for 
her father’s safe-keeping from more sorrow, 
what ^reaties that old ,wounds might be 
liealedF' 

She was, for the first time, face to face with 
a new possibility from which she shrank — the 
possibility that doubt, distrust, estrangement, 
might creep into the life that had been as yet 
so open and unclouded. All the impulses of 
her nature went out towards more love, more 
tenderness. The saddest thing in ' the whole 
wide world seemed the loss or the lessening of 
these. *, 

Ten minutes — a quarter of an hour later, 
roncha, going about her work, heard her young 
mistress singing. Di was hanging oyer the . 
balcony, looking eagerly down on the shifting 
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coming guests. 

. She had pu| on her yrhite dress. A string of 
^!d: beads about her throat caught the sim- 

lighl;.:;,'; 
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Pol, “ Wliat do you heaif^, my lord ? ” 

Nam, “ Woi’ds, words, words.*^ 

Yet when they came, when she saw them 
descend from the cah, she felt her cheeks grow 
hot. A sudden shyness took possession of her ; 
she. would have liked to fun awa,y. Instead, 
she went downstairs without more ado, went 
slowly, and yet quickly enough to be there 
'waiting for tliem — a sedate and slender figure 
standing out white in the dimness of the 
lower passage. 

Ralph Malleson was the first to notice her. 
Perhaps he had been looking for her. He 
touched her father on the arm. Mr. Ouvry 
looked round sharply. 

“ Ah, Deonys,” he said. “ Yes, come forward, 
my child ; let me introduce you to my old friend 
and your , friend from to-day, I liope. Mrs. 
Henshaw, allow me to present my daughter to 
you.” 
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Di felt. Jn^selS overshadowed by a tall figure, 
which stooped and kissed her ; the kiss was so 
earless that it aligljjfeed somewhere near her 
e^^^, The lady was swathed in a gauze travelling 
veil ; and Di, looking up with shy eyes, could 
not distinguish any„fe»tures. 

“Odd now, -grasn’t it, that I should »over 
have known till toMay that 3^011 had a daughter ? 
I call it very singular, very singular indeed. 

, And quite a big girl, loo ! ” 

This was f^aid by tlie lady as it might seem 
almost in a tone of reproof. 

“ Di has done growing,” said Malleson 
gravely. have given up hoping I'or 

further riches.” 

“ What a pity ! It is a great disadvantage 
to be short.” 

The speaker did not herself suffer from this 
drawback. Slje had a large voice and a large 
presence. She filled uj) the doorway so that 
the others were not seen. 

“Would you mind countmg the boxes,” she 
said, addressing no one in particular. “ Six Of 
them ; six large ones. Blake will tell you how 
many small parcels there ought to bo. This 
summer in Switzerland, we lost ounuiost valualde 
piece of luggage, all through the carelessness of 
the coachman, I am persuaded. Such ignorant 
people, and so obstinate, the Swiss ! Ah, here 
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is 'Mr. Malleson, always oMigiftg ! 1 feel 

■ ' 

^ff you will allow me^ I will show you the 
Way upstaii^,” said Malleson, accepting the 
comipliment and offering his arm. “ Mr. Ouvry 
and Felix will see to the*luggage.” 

“«Oh, certainly. AVhy I ami standing hei^e I 
am sure I don’t know, for I am l^alf 4pad wffli 
fatigue, except that I fancied thhre must be a 
stnir leading down to some dark place in fronti 
of me, and if there is anything I dread it is a 
cellar-stair. A tempting of Providence, I eall : 
it. Dear Lady Brand, you know, they say she 
will never walk again withoijt a crutch. Philippa 
will be sure to fall down ; ^he is so rash, dear 
child.” 

“ Not at all, mamma,” said a clear ringing 
voice, that startled Di by its nearness ; “ I ntU 
prudent as you. I am only waiting for a guide.” 

“ Let me help you.” Di stepped forward uhd 
put out her hand timidly. “ I am quite used to 
the darkness, and there is no stair<^e|vy^; 
need have no fear.” 

“ There’s a delightful air of mystery about: iti” 
said Philippa. “ I feel that we are in Spaia^; Ut 
last.” She felt the gentle touch, and ela&|liug 
the little byown hand in her own, suffered; 
herself to be led to the light, 

Mr. Ouvry and Felix followed almost imme- 
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diately ; aad ttcn there was a dragging up and 
down of boxes, 'so many ' voices calling and 
arranging, and such (^sjointed talk, that Di was 
too bewildered < to allow of any, keenness of 
impression. She remembered afterwards that 
when they reached,th« large eun-flooded room, 
‘all, scented with, the faint sweet breath of jwses, 
Philipp^ had^ stooped, taking both her hands 
in her own, 'and, had said in that odd, clear 
voice of hers — . , 

“ We don’t need anybody to introduce us, do 
we? We know each other already, I think. 

I am Philippa, and you are May I call 

you by your pretty,name ? ” 

She rememberoji, too, that she had never 
■ answered. She had forgotten when she looked 
into the beautiful, soft face so near her own 
that she was expected to make any reply. 
Somehow, it seemed as if the greeting was just 
i'Wbat it ought to be, that Philippa could not 
ihave spoken in another tone or used other 
"words; hut that she could he so pretty Di had 
hardly dreamed. It was a flower-like face, pink 
and white, the brave colour coming and going 
almost with every breath. And the eyes — 
libn^h of sunny laughter, blue as the summer 
■Sky outside^ — eyes to witch the hea^rf, of a man, 
Was it a wonderful thing that Philippa should 
ha# many lovers? She kept gazing at her, 



You became uer counaani wnatet-^b 
4bp6sition towards the office. 

Before she had completed the history of her 
joiimey, hei; sufferings at this point, her ijelief 
at the other, the gentlemen had all manifested 
an unaccountable desire* to- slink away. Balph 
■ began to remember that Im had a certsthi 
amount of “copy” to supply before evening. 
Mr. Ouvry reminded Deonyf thit the travellers 
must be sorely in want of rest and refreshment;, 
and that it was thoughtless of her to deprive 
them of it by her presence. Felix Chester 
murmured something about his “traps ’’being 
very much in the way — in fact, blocking up the 
lobby. , 

“Yes,” said Philippa, in her clear young 
voice, before any one else could speak, “ we are 
all tired, every one of us. One gets tired from 
so many different causes. I, for one, am tired 
of being quiet so long. And besides, mamma 
is only waiting till you all go away to eat some 
grapes.” 

“ Philippa, I beg— on what authority ” 

“Yes, mamma dear,” said the irrepressible 
young lady, meekly, “ I do happen to know 
; niy authority for once — for a wonder. It was 
Lord Byroji, wasn’t it, who said that women 
should never be seen eating? But on© does 
not take Lord Byron seriously nowadays, does 
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Mr. And he can’t ever haYc 

So thirsty aS; I am.’’ ■ ■ ■ • ■; 

; np the fmpty stalk of a grape 

;:^lhsteic*ahd looked at them all ; her yps breaking 
i|nto: ia' smile as if she were a penitent who felt 
sasfetired of pardon beforehand. She had fastened 
a "rdSe at her throat, and she looked so pretty 
that her jnocking ^ertness was too lightly for- 
given. 

■*Xnd then she was not pert at all^hut very 

t nder and almost grave when she went up to 
eonys, and asked her in a whisper if she 
wouid come, and sit with her later in the 
^ey.eaing, 

, ‘tlsTo, let me com^ to you instead, if I may,” 
^ehe added hastily. “That would be much 
better, if you don’t mind,” 

Mrs. Henshaw had again launched on the 
||ull tide of talk, and the others were echoing 
l^er vagrant sentiments like a Greek chorus. 

I Yes, it was fortunate the weather was so 
tUTUCh cooler. She Avould like the climate, no 
ddhM. A night’s rest, that was what she 
They were all unanimous on this 
l^iht, and grew quite animated over it. 

,,;^i"ljhder cover of this volume of sound Di 
fonhd courage to make her reply yery eager. 
“ ©p eome ; in the evening is the best time, for 
I sbia;§ be quite alone. I shall like it so much.” 



heaxJ and kissed the blushing face held u 
her. ^ , 

As she turned to go, Di suddenly encountered ? 
Mr. Chester’s glance. It Wjp,s frank and pleasant 
and. a little amused. She ha^ not thought , of 
looking at him before, all Ifer attention having 
been given to Philippa, an^ notV she felt some 
surprise. ^ He was not what she had expec5te4 
him to be. Then she had a su.dden suspiciou 
that he was laughing at her, and her^ cheeks 
grew hot. Philippa had noticed the look too. 
She put up her chin and pouted. 

“You seem to be amused,” she said, with a 
touch of defiance. 

“ Forgive me,” ho answered gravely, but still 
with the laugh in his eyes. “ I felt interested, 
and, if you will allow me to say so, envious.” 

“ I know what you think about women’s 
friendships.” She glanced at him ovet her 
shoulder. 

“ And you value my opinion about as hitieh 
as you did that of Byron a moment ago. It is 
unkind of you to give Miss Ouvry so bad an 
impression of my wisdom.” 

“Oh, sl\e shall find* you out for herselfl -rl 
promise not to prejudice her one waj; ’OT 
another,” she answered, with the sudden. snu|e 



tbe one to distiirb another’s feith in hmnan 
nature. There! wasn’t that exactly like one 
oi|f, mamma’s speeches ! I think yoa had better 
go. Hr. Chester, for I am growing quite moral.” 

Felix and his cousin crossed the square 
together. Felix •put his hand on the othSV's 
shohlder. • Th^e was an old and strong attach- 
ment between* the# cousins, but as they were 
both JLnglo-Saxons they did their* best to 
repress any manifestations of it. Felix, who 
yrls an impulsive young fellow, managed less 
ably than the other. 

: ' “ Well ? ” said Ralph briefly. 

; "Well,” Felix echoed affectionately, “you 
just the same old man, as Bohemian as 
ever.” 

“I would have ordered a new suit from 


iLiondon if you had given one longer warning,” 
paid Ralph, glancing sarcastically at the per- 


fectly dressed traveller keej)ing step with him, 

“ A man wouldn’t be lilcely to ask you the 
address of your bootmaker, I must admit,” said 
Felix, looking down at his own neat toes with 
a smile. 


What did you come for?” Ralph asked, 
ignoring this remark. He was used to the 
liberties taken by this young man. 

" SuppcNse it was to see you.” 
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.•«‘Tya'dispen8o wHb that’ 

-:bh polite^. “I ahould rate h»a asked 

hat did they bring you«for?" , ^ 

'.■ That qnestion nrnst he appr^ohed m^ 
diffidence. Perhaps they thonght I was ate 
vdW man; perhaps they had an eye to the 

«dfeS and the custom-house. officers and^tta, 

liffo-ao-e where ohe of my sex cgmes an useful, 
!l Mm. Henshaw was hind enhugh to assure 
me Hess we are, at any rate, and yon may 
rwell make the best of us. I -hope they ^n 
give a fellow some dinner, without kej»S ^im 
Starving for an hour^or two. I ve had nothin^ 

““uer^eTo” rooms,” said Ralph, leading 
the way. “ I dare say they can give you som^ 
/thing It once, if you don’t care to wait for taSfo 

“^^He pursued his inquiries no 
tee had been anything to tell, 
have told’it all in the first breath 
evidently nothing of urgent 
“The rooms will do capitally, sai _ , 

looking round him, ready to he ple^d 
^^ing. “ Neat, bnt not , gaudy. , 
aimerite for gilded clocks would have ; b*M 
Ssfied with one st^cTmen, ^ 
made to he looked at and not to go, rt doesn 
mach matter. You’ll stay and 



‘‘Tkanks/\s&M>Il^lphi^^p^^ up Ms sticlc; 
“ but as tbis is my hour for going down to the 
House* you can get off,cheap. Perhaps you’ll 
ask me' ' the next time at an hour ,when you 
Ifauw; there’s a chance of my being able to 



“I’ll order a sgedial banquet of fish — brain- 
foodj you J^now,” But Ralph made a dignified 
retreat in the m^ddle^of this impertinent speech. 

• Peonys had, meantime, gone upstair^, feeling 
a little bewildered, perplexed, and yet pleased, 
liife promised to take on a new aspect under 
the guidance of this new girl friend ; to possess 
a zest and flavour it had hitherto lacked. She 
thought a long time^ about Philippa, trying to 
Arrange her impressions. She was very glad 
her father did not come and ask her how she 
liked these old friends of his, for she was not 
SUte that she liked Mrs. Henshaw at all. It was 
i|iUch easier to be sure that she should like 
Philippa. But Mr. Ouvry did not come to ask 
any einbarrassing questions. He had gone out to 
the cafe or the club ; and she had the afternoon 
sifeuce to do her thinking in. Her mind glaUced 
bhce or twice at Felix Chester, this man with the 
hltppy imme and the sunny look. No, he was 
^ W'hat she h^d expected^ he was 
younger, for one thing, less remote than Ralph 
Malleson, for instance, from her experiences — 
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younp^er, Lripjhtcr, more handsome. In truth 
he was very handsome in the broad-shouldered, 
fair-haired, English st^’Ie of manly good looks. 
His eyes wcfre of a clear blue — eyes that returned 
your glance kindly and with a great frankness, 
a fx'ankness Avitbout limitation. His teeth were 
■White and even ; be showed them when he 
smiled, and his smile came readily, pis clothes 
w(;re always just what th(<y ohght to be. He 
Avas gentlemanly without thinking much about 
it ; .and if there was in his whole ..air and bearing 
a hint of taking the world very lightly and 
cheerfully, you felt that it was easily pardon- 
able in the owner of a substantial bank account. 

Something in this fashipn he presented him- 
self to Deonys as she sat alone pondering over 
these new acxpiaintanccs. To tin's pleasant 
picture there was added the vivid interest of 
his being the possible and very probable, lover 
of Philippa Henshaw, Over thiit high and 
sacred mystery — the love of lovers — her imagi- 
nation hovered timidly. Already Philippa’s 
interests were becoming her own ; Philippa’s 
supposed pangs and tremors, doubts and waver- 
ings, were born anew in her. AVhy else should 
her heart feel heavy, when she remembered her 
old, life-lo-vig fi lend, Ralph Malleson ? And yet 
— and yet, was it not very good, supremely 
good to be young ? 
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Downstairs Miss Philippa exhibited the self- 
possession of a young person to whom such 
questions had long sincft grown stale. She was 
wandering about the room, her head thrown 
back, her hands clasped ever so light.]}'- behind, 
stopping now and thefti i6o give d careless assent 
to her mother’s talk, now and then to examine 
a picture ow" pi^e of furniture and to make her 
comment on it. 

• “ I know who chose this chair,” she said, 
looking with approving eyes at the low seat 
in its corner by the wind(.)w. “Nobody but 
Mr. Malleson could have guessed my fancy 
for a straight back ; .and it is just my colour, 
too. I call that a clisrming attenfion.” 

“Nonsense, Philijipa!” Mrs, llcnsliaw spoke 
with a tinge of unwonted sliarpness. “ You 
are always imagining things, cliild. Mr. 
Malleson had nothing to do with the onlering 
of'the furniture. If he had, I am sure be would 
liavo remembered to got an American rocking- 
chair for me, lie was always so kind in study- 
ing my little whims. That chair must belong 
to the house, and an uglier suite I am sure 
1 never saw ! ” 

Philippa hummed a snatch of a song, but she 
made no reply. One day later, w'hen lilioy were 
for a moment alone, she took occasion to thank 
Mr. Malleson very prettily for the attention she 

VOL. I. 7 
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foiind so charining. She had by that time 
discovered the uses of the table as well, and 
established her right to both. 

Mrs. Ilen^ihaw liaving to her own satisfaction 
proved Pliilippa to be in the wrong, grew once 
more good-natured. She AX'-ore a loose morning- 
gown, and rested on a sof§, sipping chocolate. 
Her talk was curiously varied. When the 
English maid who had t^iivelled with them, 
came iritv> the room to display some dress that 
had sufli’ered detriment on the joilrney, or to ask 
ibr orders, her remarks became general; when 
the silent Blake had withdrawn, they lapsed 
once more into personalities. Towards Blake 
— who knew everything ‘ that concerned her 
mistress — she j)ractised discretion ; but where 
was the use of being discreet to Philippa ? 

“Really, Mr. Mallcson is very much im- 
proved,” she said on one of these occasions. 
“ I always thought there was something aristo- 
cratic about his nose ; and did you over notice 
how sjnall his hands and feet are ?” 

“No,” said Phili])pa, paiising before a blue 
vase that held one or two of the Seville roses. 
“ What would be the use of discovering any 
good points in a plain and poor Mr. Malleson ? 
If 1 rernohiber rightly, we used to consider him 
very ordinary looking.” 

“ You are so difficult to please, Philippa. 
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Now I always thought there was something 
very nice and refined about his expression ; and 
nobody could for a moment fail to perceive that 
he is a gentleman. You will bear «io out that 
I always said that of him, though ho did go 
about ] ather shabbily ui’essed. * But then, you 
know, when ono« position is assured one eSu 
alFord to do thsjt.” 

“I see,” said Philippa., with extreme sim- 
plicity, “ that is why our clothes are so expen- 
sive.' How clever you are to discover all these 
things, mamma ; and how very stupid 1 must 
have been, for, of coui’se, the lafir to a baronetcy 
must have been good looking, and 1 oven 
imagined his feet w^ire clumsy ! I dare say it 
was his boots. A baronet ina.y wear bad boots 
as well as shabby clothes, mayn’t he, esjieeially 
if he has an aristocratic nose ? ” 

Philippa’s eyes were brigiit with a.ndacious 
fun, but her mother was haidly listening. 

“I didn’t congratulate him,' she said. “1 
must take a quieter oiiportunity. He is just 
a little difficult — don’t vou think ? ” 

“If you mean difficult to congratulate, yes. 
It would seem a sort of impertinence to wish 
such a knight of a sorrowful countenance joy. 
1 believe it to be a little fiction of MrvtJhestei’s. ' 
“Nonsense!” said Mrs. Henshaw sharply. 
“ You saw the notice of his grandfather’s death 
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in the newspapers, and you' wouldn’t surely 
have him so unfeeling ^is to loolc pleased .over 
such a melancholy eventi I’m sure,” she added 
in the next«hreath, with feminine inconsistence, 
“it is a good thing tlie elder brother died. 
They say he wat, terribly dissipated.” 

So that one may dispense cwith the pretence 
of regret in his case,” said ^^hilippa, under her 
hrejjth. She was in an unwonted mood of 
mocking .bitterness. For the moment she saw 
things as they were ; usually imagination came 
to her aid, bnt to-day illusions failed her. 

“ Of course this fancy of his cousin’s that 
be will not take the title,^ must be a mistake. 
If he does not marry it will lapse, and that 
would never do. I wonder what fortune goes 
wdth it?” 

“ What a pity there isn’t a directory to give 
one something more than peo})le’s names and 
addresses, and the number of their houses. 
How u.seful it wmuld be, and how well thumbed,” 
said the young lady carelessly. 

“ One might find out something about the 
family in Debrett. Go and ask Blake for it, 
child. How very well Sir Ralph Malleson 
sounds ! ” 

“ Lady Malleson sounds very well, too. Why 
don’t you say it, mamma ? ” 

“Really, Philippa, jnu are quite indelicate! 
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Of course, one nAist wish the poor young man 
to marry ; buf he is not at all likely to think of 
you, if that is what y«u mean, after the way 
you have behaved.” 

“ Not at all likely ; we are quite agreed on 
that point,” said Pkili^ipa, caknly, intent *011 
draping a curtain.to her mind. “ But still iffy 
idea of a^directory is an excellent one. What 
plain sailing i^ wwld be, and how safe one 
would feel ! Only, we might all grow a little 
stupid if we liad no more discoveries .to make 
about each other.” 

“ I am sure I don’t know what you mean. It 
is such bad taste to talk in that my.stifying 
way!” Mrs. IJen^haw’s heautiful daughter 
was often a puisiile to her mother. 

“ Don’t you, nianinia ? I’lien hero is a 
specimen ; Felix Ohcster, young, liaiidsome, 
and wealthy. Inclined to matrimony, and on 
the outlook for a charming wife. A most 
fascinating youth; possibly a trifle fickle; but 
then so rich ! Kalph Malleson — we can liardly 
fill in the sketch till we know the worth of the 
title. Philippa Ilenshaw— oh, she is easily 
described. A young woman of no family in 
particular, and with no fortune but her lace. 
Anxious to make the best bargain possible. 
On view. None but solid, eligible young men 
need apply.” 
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Mrs. Henshaw listened agKast. She regarded 
the tall, supple figure with severe displeasure. 
The glance was lost (fn Philippa, whose face 
was towards the moving crowd outside. 

“ I am ashamed of you ! ” she cried. “ I 
really think you aie growing quite coarse and 
\iilgar.” She was honestlv rather shocked: 

<ID ^ •/ 

she made the same disthiction that' we most 
of us do l)(^tw(ien our thoiv^hts^ and our spoken 
words. Philippa’s mind might travel where ft 
chose — one could not curb its wanderings — but 
that she should speak of such things ! 

“ Perhaps it is vulgar,” — the girl spoke in a 
subdued voice — “ but the truth often is vulgar.” 

“ I thought I had trained you to be a lady. 
I am sure I liavc spent enough on your educa- 
tion ; but you have none of my natmal refine- 
ment fif character.” 

Philippa listened in silence to the motherly 
lecture. Mrs. JlenshaAv took the opportunity of 
airing other grievanctis at the same time ; but 
the girl’s inijid lingered on one point. She, 
could have told, if she chose, who it was that 
first tauglit her the value to set on her beauty; 
the end she was to gain by means of it. But 
then she had accepted the teaching ; she had 
]»ractised +hc lessons; the time for reproaches 
was past. She had a lingering, dusky sense of 
honour, this pnmd girl, and often held her 
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peace when hot words tempted her. She w’oke 
out of her reflections to Tiear her mother say — 

“ I don’t wonder Mr.^Levison gave you up, if 
yoy. talked to him like that.” 

“ Mr. Levison,” — she smiled a little — “ I did 
not talk much to hirn^” 

“ It is all clear to me now. I am the mc^t 
unfortunate of mothers,” Mrs. Ilenshaw con- 
tinued plaintiv^dy. , “ T have sacrificed home 
ynd friends, and all niy comforts, to save you 
from the gossip of that affair, and you requite 
me by talking like flu's fhe v’eiy first day ! ” 

“ Pardon me, manuua,” said Philippa gravely ; 
“ but I think you never quite understood ‘that 
affair,’ as you call* it, 1 had the honour of 
declining Mr. Levison's han<l, not he mine. I 
could not have niairied any one w ho was so 
ugly, it would have sugg(‘>le<l such unpleasant 
comparisons, and one didn't w'ish his feeling.s 
to he hurt. To bo sur<;, he dressed perfectly ; 
but then he couldn’t very Av<dl have gone about 
in old clothes, since he had no blue blood to 
shine through his shabbim.^ss.” 

“ I didn’t think of such things when 1 married 
your poor j)apa,” said Mrs. Ilenshawg re- 
provingly ; “ no one w ould call him good-look- 
ing, poor man (T am thankful you take after 
me, child). But then I always had a strong 
sense of duty.” 
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“ I am afraid I don’t inlierit it. Perhaps 
papa’s artistic instinct^ have descended to me 
instead. He had the,, good taste to prefer 
beauty, at any rate.” 

Mrs. Henshaw had a dim sense that there 
was a lurking compliment wrapped up in this 
rpiyiark, but she could not feel sure. Philippa 
had such an odd way of saying things, and it 
was very unpleasant when you couldn’t tell 
what a person meant. 

“ I do love truth,” she was wont to sav. 
“ You can’t speak too plainly, so long as you are 
honest ; that mystifying way that people have 
nowadays is really so ill-bred.” She was be- 
ginning a second little lecture to tliis effect 
when lUake entered, desiring to know whether 
her mistress wished an evening dress left out. 
Her attention was readily diverted into this 
new channel. Whether to dress on the chance 
of visitors, or to deny herself, and accept comfort 
instead in the shajie of her dressing-gown, her 
novel, and the sola, became the question of the 
moment, 

“ I)o you think any one will come to-night, 
love ? ” 

“ If you moan will Mr. Chester come or Mr. 
Malleson, I think not. We are expected to be 
very tired.” 

“ Well, of course, I am dreadfully worn out ; 
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I have not yout strength. Still, you know, 
one must not always tnink of oneself; and if 
any one should come — r~ ” 

Philippa left the room, not caring to know 
the final decision. She had her own plans fi)r 
the spending of the ev^ening, apd she began to 
look towards the^hour when she might join Pi 
as toward^s a refuge. 

She shut hei'self pp in her own bedroom. It 
jvas a bare little place, in spite of Di's attempts 
to make it cheerful and homelike ; but she cared 
nothing for its baremiss. Jt was her own, and 
she could lock herself in and cease from any 
strife of tongues. 

She walked once^ or twice up and down the 
narrow length of carpet. Here, then, in this 

strange land, she was to Well, what was 

she to do ? She went to the mirroj' ; slie leaned 
her two elbows on the table, making a fi'ame of 
her hands for her chin and her dimj)led cheeks. 
She looked at herself graveh", almost heavily. 
There were times, as now, when she hated and 
grudged her beauty. She liked to believe that 
but for this fatal gift she would never have been 
betrayed into untrue and misleading ways, as 
if ugliness had a monopoly of virtue. 

“ I wish I had been plain like you, you poor, 
dear, unloved, despised papa,” she said, gather- 
ing her straight brows into a frown, “ and then 
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perhaps there would have <»been some little 
chance of my being gocid. Plain-looking people 
are always good ; they have no temptations, 
I suppose.” 
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CHAPTER Y. 

f 

“0 life ! how pleasapt ih thy morning*!’’ 

“ 0 gioventii ! ]’rimavora della vita.” 

It was a pretty picture ou wljifrli ]i(>,r eyes rested 
an hour or two later. Deoiiys stood by the 
Frencli window wliicli was wide opcui, one 
hand graspini^ the folds of 1h(^ curtain and 
holding them back. I'he balcony was freed 
from its awnin<>-; the b’e-lit, li'ans])arent and 
golden, touched h(U‘ liaiids and hei- dr<3ss ; wings 
were fluttering all about hei', llasliing, bronze, 
blue, snow-white in the shniting sun-rays ; one 
bold bird had alighted on Inn- wrist and was 
feeding out of her oj)en igahn ; slie was chiding 
it, coaxing the others, talking soft and low in 
the liquid Spanish as familiar to tier as her own 
tongue. One moment the I'cd feet clas])ed the 
iron bar of the railing; the next, a sudden panic 
set the airy wings again in motion, arching, 
wheeling sibout her head with a soft, whirring 
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sound, closing only 
fan the air anew. 

, Philippa stood in the 'doorway, and looked at 
it all. Her thoughts flow to Venice. She saw 
again the Oampanile, rosy with the last sun- 
light ; the dream church — a “jewel heap ” of rare 
colour and form — the home and haunt of a 
hundred privileged pensioners, to w'homits sacred 
places are no mystery, .She too, after the 
fashion of other English girls, had fed the saucy 
jdgeons in the great Venice square. She had 
done other things in Venice that she could 
remeinhcr with less uniningled pleasure. She 
thought of Hilda, the lonely and austere maiden 
in her gaunt, old tow(;r that aspires to reach 
the blue Jioman sky. Hilda is there no longer, 
and her doves liave flown elsewhere. 

“ They have come to you ; they take you for 
their lost mistress, wise creatures,” she said, 
dancing up with a smile. 

])i turned with htm slow, shy look of pleasure 
to welcome lier. The startled birds took dight. 

“ Never mind ; they ■will come back again, 
the foolish, frightened things. Sit down here,” 
she said, drawing forward her own little chair. 
“ It is cool now ; I think this is the pleasantest 
hour of all the day.” * 

“ No, you must sit there,” — Philippa pulled 
her down with gentle force — “and I here, on 


to spread themselves and 
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the stool at youV feet.| It is the penitent’s 
place ; and I’ve a stron|^ suspicion that I’ve been 
wicked this afternoon.” 

Di smiled as she obeyed, Tl\ftre was no 
malice in the beautiful, dark-fringed eyes — a 
little wistful, as it hapjjencd, at the moment — 
into which her owji were looking. 

“ I am ^0 glad you came,” she said simply ; 
“ T thought ycm iiifght be too tired, or find 
things to do.” 

“I am never tired — never. We are old 
travellers, you know, and soon shake into our 
corners. Besides, good old Blake is invaluable.” 

“Who is Blake Di asked, wishing to 
understand everything. 

“ Mamma calls her our lady's maid — it sounds 
better — but she i.s really a maid-of-all-work. 
Why she stays with us. I’m sure I don’t know, 
except that I think she has a lingering scrap of 
liking for me. She was my mu se when I was 
small.” 

“Like my Concha. It is nice to have an old 
friend, a woman friend like that about one. 
Only you have your mother.” 

Di stopped abruptly. Any allusion to her 
own loss seemed like an approach to that debat- 
able ground that* had been labelled dangerous. 
Already she began to feel the fetter of her 
promise.” 
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“ I have my mother, j’ Philij^pa echoed, with a 
little laugh. “ Do you envy me that privilege ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Deoiiys, v ery low. She hesitated 
and then said slowly, “ I mean I wish I had 
mine.” 

“ Then I wiwh you had,” Philippa said im- 
pulsively. “ If you cared for each other that 
would make everything easy ; \vhen rthe caring 
is al)sent tilings heeour^ complicated, you 
understand. What wouldn’t I give to have 
one great, strong liking for anything or any 
one ! ” She clasped her hands behind her head 
and looked absently in front of her. “ There 
would be some hope of my reformation, 
then ! ” 

“ Dont talk like that,” said Di, a little puzzled 
and a little pained ; “ it is all nonsense.” 

“ Which is all nonsense ? my indifference, or 
my'^ reformation ? ” 

“ Your indifference, of course. You are not 
indifferent ; that, at least, is not true.” 

“ Truest truth,” said Philijipa, with a great 
appearance of earnestness. “ A heart was for- 
gotten when I was made. I have something 
that does duty for it, 1 believe — a blood-pump, 
isn’t it ? But what sentiment I was once 
capable of has long since been tised up. I could 
have cared for my father, I think, if he had 
lived. 1 was called after him, you know, and 
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that is why I submit wiA so ‘good grace to my 
ugly name. Poor old aad! It was the only 
thing that was ever don^ to please him.” 

“ You loved him ; you must love. ethers. I’d 
like you to care for me a little.” l)i put out 
her hand and touched* tlje fine h?iir that the sun 
was shining on. 

“ Don’tcare l^r me too much.” Philippa shook 
Ik r head. “I am S disappointment to every- 
i^jdy who does. And yet, why shouldn’t you ? ” 
she broke off gaily. “ 1 like to he loved.” 

“ I love you now. 1 think 1 must always 
care for you, whatever haytjx'us.” 

Deonys said it out,of the warm impulse of an 
irresistible frieudliimss. It was her first friend- 
ship. Her afiection was pure and undissi])ated ; 
it had not been exhausted on a score of school- 
companions, or diluted on r(‘ams of paper. 
Long afterwards, when a mist of tears had risen 
between her and this beautilul, brilliant face, 
she remembered her words and was .glad she 
had been faithlul to them. 

“ Now let us talk of other things,” said 
Philippa, with a touch of imy»atience. “ Your- 
self, for instance.” 

“ I have no history,” I)i said, after some 
serious pondering. 

Philippa lauglied at her solemn tones. 

“ 1 hav'e,” she said significantly. “ Ah, a 
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nice little history.; hui 1 am‘ not going to tell 
yon mine, not I. I am going to ask you ques- 
tions. I want to know where you got your 
odd, pretty ,^arne from. Is it Spanish?” 

“ Oh no ” — I)i smiled — “ it is as English as 
yours. Papa '•found it an an old baptismal 
register in a little village im- Essex,. I believe, 
and he liked it. It was repeated often in that 
old hook, spelt differently, hut always the same 
name.” 

“ In Essex, you said ? ” 

“ Yes ; have you been there ? Mamma came 
from there, I think,” said Di, with a touch of 
eagerness. 

“ No,” said Philippa carelessly ; “ IVe never 
been there. Look Viere, I am going to call you 
l)i, as your father does. Be thankful you have 
a name that can ho shortened. Nobody ever 
discovered an abbreviation for mine that wasn't 
hideous. Somebody once proposed Phyllis ; hut 
it was a case of playing it to his Corydon, and I 
would have none of it,” she said, with a mis- 
chievous smile. “Mr. Malleson was right; you 
rnay take away a syllable, but you only add to 
its ugliness.” 

“Then you knew him very well? ” Di asked 
a little curiously. This, at least, was not for- 
bidden ground. 

“ We knew him — yes, as well as most people. 
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But I tlare say you havcj discovered before tliis 
that he is a very mysterious gentleman.” 

“ Mysterious ? ” said 5)i, laughing. “ Why, 
I’ve known him all my life.” •• 

“ But he lived half his life before we Avore 
born, mv dear. ThcV gay be was drcadfuIK- 
wild in his youth, •vnd was cut off with the pn* 
verbial sliiWing,^likc the heroes of novels, lie 
ha ^ been living on tlTat shilling (!ver since." 

•“I don’t believe it!" said Di iudiguanliy: 
“ jieoplo will say aiiylhing.” 

“ 1 think myself it's tliat air of reserve he has 
that gaAX! rise to all the rumours about him. If 
])eople are rnysterioiws. tl>e world always I'uits 
a bad construction o« their silence. I dai-(' say 
(hey have provided him with as many skelefons 
as one cupboard will hold.” 

“I think tiny had better let him alone." 

“ I found out the Avisdom of that long ago.” 
'••aid Philippa, shaking her heail. “Once I Avas 
foolish enough to fancy T could understand him, 
hut I soon discovered it aaois all the other Avay." 
'J’here Avas just a touch of hitterne.ss that, did 
not escape the listener. “ Sometijnes I use.d 
to think those quiet eyes of his read us through 
and througli. 1 wonder Avhat he told you about, 
us; tell mo, Bi ! ” she urged, (uitertaining this 
new idea eagerly. “ Tell uk;, quick ! ” 

“ But it Avouldn’t be right."’ Di looked very 

VOL. I. 3 
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iincoralbrtable ; she ha|^ not acquired the art of 
gilding unpalatable facts. “ There are some 
things he said that womd please you.” 

“ And Staiie things that would not please 
lue ! ” Philippa laughed. “ I know him ; he has 
a genius for saving un«omfortable things.” 

“ Jlow(‘ver he may talk, \\« is all that is good 
and kind,” Di said earnestly. ^ “ Y«u say you 
saw him ofteji ; but I have known him all my‘ 
]if(^ ; he ts my dearest friend.” 

She was impelled to defend him. She could 
not understand Phili]q)a. Was he not more 
than a. friend to her once ? 

“ And this dearest frieiMl warned you against 
mo? l)i, my child, you* must learn to hide 
your blushes and those honest eyes of yours 
if you woidd conceal anything from me ; 
they are traitors and betray you. Now 1 
will toll you something to console you. I like 
tliis Mr. Malleson — tin's kind and true Mr. 
Malleson — a little more, })erhaps, certainly not 
less, because he told you 1 was a wicked 
girl and a dangerous friend. He is honest, at 
least ; and that is what we do not all aspire 
to be.” 

“ But he didn’t talk- like that ! ” Di cried 
eagerly. “ If he grumbled a little — and you 
know how men grumble — it was because he was 
cross, or tired, or hot. The hot weather spoils 
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everybody’s temper ; ev(|i t]ie padre gets cross 
sometimes. And, oh, slrely you know 
better than to mistrust him.” 

“ Oh, I hear him no gTudge,” sakl Philippa, 
lightly. “ It takes a good deal more than that 
to destroy my friendship for a* man ; and wo 
were friends once.* I like men best. I know if 
isn't good •taste^to say so, but it is true; 'and 
wasn't 1 upholding tfie truth a. minute ago ? Of 
c(yurse, men have their weaknesses, but their 
virtues are more magnificent tliau ours. And 
so I like them best (you always excej)ted, J)i) ; 
and I’ll forgive this particidar one that lio 
doesn’t like me. Isn'f- that magnanimous 
Di was spared a <.’eply by the entrance of 
Concha, who ushered in the soliunn lllake and 
introduced her in dumbsliow, with that shade o]' 
contempt for her ignorance of Castilian speecli 
Avhich is essentially a “thing of Sf)ain.” 

“What is it, Blake ‘r” I’liilippa looked u]> 
Avith a laugh. “ (’an’t you make tliese barbarians 
understand you? AVliat's tlic .Spanish for hot 
AA’ater, Di ; 1 knoAV tliat is Avhat she wants. It's 
a most important phrase, if you look at its place 
in the conversational guide-l>ooks ; its almost 
as useful as ‘ My sisters will have some med- 
lars,’ and ‘ Thou wouldst ha Am some mutton.’ " 
Blake looked severe disapproval on this 
levity. 
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“ It’s Mr. Cliester, jsfiss Philippa,” she said, 
“ and your mamma wknts you to come down- 
stairs.” 

“ Oh, hut I’m not coming.” She gave her 
answer with rapid decision. “ Toll mamma — 
anything you like, Imtnsay I can’t come. Now, 
you dear, good woman, don’t ^-oolc so reproachful. 
See here, my hair, my dress, r too g you know 
you wouldn't let me appear in this old gown.” 

“ l>ut, Miss Philippa ” 

“ Put, Plako ” She jumped up and went 

over coaxingly to the old woman. “ I’ve made 
u}) my mind, and you know what that means. 
I find it more amusing, ever so much more 
.aumsing, to stay here tharr to sit downstairs and 
join Mr. (hestor in listening to mamma.” 

She liad her way, as she generally had ; and, 
after a little further urging-, PJake withdrew. 

“ Tlierc, I)i ! ” she exclaimed, going back to 
lior footstool.' “ After the confession I made a 
moment ago, isn't this an immense jiroof of my 
I egard for you ? ” 

“ 1 am glad you should like to stay with me ; 
but 

“ Put you disapju’ovc of me all the same ? ” 

“If your mother wanted you — and one’s 
guest ” 

“ One's guest is sacred But I see this par- 
ticular guest very often, and if he comes unin- 
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vited ? I know what yofi mean.” She pnt her 
hand np, and very softli touched the lips that 
would have bravely given utterance to tla; 
truths her heart prompted. ' She rase and went 
behind Di s chair, leaning over it. “ I)i,” she 
said, and her voice tt)o1j; a ne\Af vibration and 
was almost sad iu its intonation, “ it is quit(?“ 
true what •Mr. ^lalleson said, or implied, if he 
didn’t say it in so •many words : I am not a 
g©od friend for you, I have lived in-^oh, you 
could not guess what an atmosphere. Never 
mind all that now. I tell you 1 am not good, 
not like you, but 1 wouldn’t luirt you, I think. 
And when 1 come ]ici’c, if I may come, it 
will be because some instinct tells me it is 
a safe and sheltered jdace. J abhor sentiment, 
and all this, sounds very sentinimital, but once 
for all I may say it, anti trust you will under- 
stand.” 

Di put uji her arms and drew the bcautifid 
face down, till cheek rested agninst cheek. Did 
she not understand ? 

“CWe often, as often as you will,” she 
said ; “ but don’t say such hard things of your- 
self. I won’t believe yon when you talk like 
that.” Then, with quick intuition, guessing at 
the revulsion of feeling that was sure to follow 
this rare betrayal, she said cheerfully, ^‘Now, 
you must stay and have supper with me. The; 
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lather and Ralph ha’^e gone to a meeting at 
which Castelar is to 'j^peak, and they will be 
late, for that, you know, is a thing not on any 
account to-be missed.*’ ■ 

“ (’astelar ? ” said Rhilijipa, still keejiing her 
]<ust liehind tiio othcy‘’.s' chair, but speaking 
iiL>-htly, “ AVill you think nie quite a Yandal if 
I tell you that ‘(’a.stelar’ conyeys rnothing to 
me at, all ? Who, or what is Castelar ? ” 
hi lai;glied. . < 

“ Ask Ralph,” she said ; ‘‘ he calls him the 
liio.st (do(jueiit of living men. And, indeed, his 
Avoids arc lieautiful -like music. He makes the 
diillest matter seem full of interest, till you 
Avonder you could oA'er have thought it dry or 
lii'esome. Some day aa^c shall get an order from 
one of the Legations for the Cortes and go to 
heal' him.” 

“Oh, iiolities! I’m afraid the subject,- in 
Spain, at Ica.st, is too lofty for mo. At home I 
call myself a Liberal, I don’t know why, except 
fliat it seems to fit in Avith our ways better than 
the more aristocratic f Conservative, for if we are 
anything at all we are not Conservative — my 
good mamma and I ; Ave are ready to blow 
round Avith any Avind that promise.s to favour 
ns. But noAv, Di, I Avill tell you what provokes 
me very^much, and it is this : whenever I pro- 
claim my ])olitical creed I find some one ready 
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to say very smilingly f»nd politely, ‘ Oli, you 
ladies, say what you will, you are all of you the 
truest Conservatives at* heart.’ Do you know 
what it 18 to be pulled up suddenly with a 
general formula like that ? As if women were 
made .exactly alike, and had bmt one size and 
pattern of mind ! 

Philippg,'s cheeks were blushing yet. Sh(i 
spoke just for ^nerer speaking’s sake, out of a 
(Lssire to banish her last words from, her own 
and her companion’s mind. 

“No,” said l)i laughing, as she moved about 
the room, and made deft preparations for supper. 
“ This time it is 1 wlio am stupid aiul ignorant. 
Your Liberal and Conservative iirc e(pially a 
puzzle to me. Here 1 learn a little because 1 
hear the father and Ralph talking.” 

“ Tell me what it is the riglit thing to believe, 
then.” 

“ Oh, there are innumerable parties, but ,” 

she lifted her head with a little proud movement 
— “but I am for the king.” 

“ Then I’ll be for the king, too ! He is young 
and nice looking, isn’t he ? ” 

“ They treat him shajnel’ully,” said Di hotly ; 
“but you will soon see all that for yourself. 
And you must get Ralph to explain about the 
different parties ; he laughs at my mistakes.” 
i “ But he allows you to pick up what crumbs 
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of wisdom you may clunce to catch as they fall 
from his lips. Oh, tlLis good, kind Mr. Mal- 
leson ! ” said Philippa,* with that half-mocting 
ripple of laughter that no one was able to resist, 
“he is just like other men. They always 
want the large web of cloth out of which to 
Sshape their opinions ; the s^ireds and corners 
tliat arc loft ovei‘ after the ^roce,iSs we are 
made welcome to, and they laugh at the 
patchwoiJc wo fashion out of those rags. This 
is one of the few faults 1 find in men, you 
will notice ; and I tell you, Pi, if wc were 
women of sj)irit it is a thing that would make 
us angry,' 

” But in the moantimco” said Pi gravely, 
“ we arc only two hungry girls, and here is the 
oraelet." 

“ And the omelet is an irresistible argument,” 
she answered, going up to inspect it. “ Good- 
bye to our grievances for a little. Oh, how 
good it smells ! Po you know, I have chatted 
myself into quite a. savage hunger ! ” 

“ Come, then, and eat.” 

They sat down at a little table placed near 
the Avindow. The lamp was lighted, but the 
curtains were not yet drawn ; the night air 
Avandered in laden Avith a refreshing coolness. 
The stars Avere as yet few and faint in the wan 
sky, but in the plaza beneath theni, and in the 
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many streets tnat branch off from it, there was 
a net- work of golden f; points growing every 
moment brighter as the-twilight fled before the 
fast-comiiig darkness. 

“ I think this is the very best time to see the 
Puerta del Sol,” said I)i — “ by gaslight. I 
have seen it once^with a full moon shining cii* 
it, and thiit was even more beautiful. The lamps 
were out and ?hero«was no one abroad except 
»ur Sereno. One might have thought it an 
enchanted city* in fairyland, and Domingo the 
prince grown old and grey in his wanderings.” 

“ Ah ! the gaslight and the p( 30 [)le for me ! ” 
said Philippa. “ The more people the better. 
I could not live in, the country, and especially 
not in the English country. I feel my _s])irits 
rise whenever I leave that Ideak, austere island 

of ours. I should not break mv lieai t if I were 

•/ 

never to see it again.” 

This seemed to l)i a sort of treason. 

“ I have never been there,” she said ; “ but it 
is the dream of my life to go.” 

“ Ah ! don’t go,” said Philippa gently. 
“You are, what you are — just because you 
were never there.” 

“ But you ? You are English. I might take 
the risk, I think.” 

“ I am a citizen of the world,” said 
Philippa gravely. “ To have been born here 
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or there does not ntake you one thing or 
another ” 

“ Unless you happed' to have been born in 
Scotland,” ])i interrupted, with a twinkle of fun 
in her eyes ; that settles your opinions for 
ever. I have a' Scotch ^cousin.” 

■ “ I haven't, thoiif>-h I have Jjeen in the north 

as I have been everywhere else. ^My ofcperiences 
carae to me in so many different lands ” — - — 
she broke off liastily. “ Shall I tell you a littk 
about our life, Di ?” 

“Yes,” said Di. She had a suspicion that 
file recital might pain her, yet she could not 
refuse to hear it. But for the moment it seemed 
Philippa had a mind to linger about the outside 
of lier experiences ; that inner record which, 
after all, moulds our visible actions she had the 
grace to veil. Doubtless she felt that there were 
many things about her past that the young 
girl sitting opposite to her would fail to inter- 
pret as she had taiight herself to interpret them. 
One does not become a citizen of the world 
without paying for the privilege. And the 
price ? Suppose it were the fine bloom of 
girlish guilelcssness ; the exquisite sensitiveness 
of youth ; the quick vibration of a conscience 
uneasy at a hint of trespass ? Suppose it were 
these and other things besides ? 

In whatever way Philippa had bargained for 
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'her knowledge, she imfjarted it to-night very 
gracefully, and with th(|charm she could quickly 
weave about any subject when she chose. She 
was extremely familiar with certjun phases of 
continental life ; from an English point of view 
she knew it thoroughly. Site had kept her 
eyes open, and tl^ey were eyes that saw quickly 
and clearly, ^he described with certain touches 
of fun and quaint liftimour that took her. listener 
taptive. l)i forgot the faint sense of dis- 
approval that ‘had troubled her before in this 
now friend’s talk, while she wandered in her 
company . through sunny France, or golden 
Italy ; looked with her eyes at the stainless 
tSwiss snows, or into the sombre depths of 
solemn Norwegian fiords. Pliilippa had been 
everywhere, it would seem. What a large, full, 
varied life hers had been. 

“ Then you won’t care for our Spain,” she 
said wistfully. She had been thinking over and 
planning this and that that was to bo shown to 
her guests, and now — they would care for none 
of these things. “ You have seen so much you 
will find nothing new here.” 

“ I have found you ! ” 

Philippa rose, and bending over Di, kissed 
her lightly. At this moment she was her most 
charming, gentle self. It was ju^t then, whe'n 
Bi s wavering allegiance had come back stronger 
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than before, that Mr. Ouvry made his appear- 
ance. He came in qufetly and surprised the 
two girls, who made a ^ettj picture. Philippa 
murmuring p,bsurd and caressing little nothings 
as she leant over the chair in which Di sat, 
blushing, laughi!-ig,reraonstrating,raore girlishly 
.gay than lie had ever seen his^daughter before. 

lie looked, for so dignified a gentleman, 
agreeably influenced by theiispecfacle. 

Di’s faqe, which had suddenly grown wistfn,! 
when slic saw him, brightened again under this 
glance. Slic had all at once remembered that 
little caution about the too quick cementing of 
youthful friendships — remembered it late. But 
her father’s thee showed po disapproval; his 
tone was bland as he said : 

‘•Don't let me disturb you, young ladies. 
Miss Ilenshaw, you have taken compassion on 
my little girl. You must allow me to say with 
wliat jdcasure 1 sec you under my roof.” 

“I think it is Di who has taken compassion 
on me.” She went up to him, speaking with a 
pretty air of deference. “ I couldn’t help 
coming. ] am afraid I must come very often 
indeed, if you do not forbid it.” She looked 
up into his face with a frank smile, as if dis- 
crediting this possibility. 

“ My dear young lady, you are most welcome 
at all hours. You cannot come too often to 
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please Deonys or me. iPor your mother’s sake, 
I should k we said yesterday, now, with j^our 
leave, I say for your own.” 

This gracious speech Philippa answered with 
her prettiest smiles. There were those who 
said Mr. Ouvry was tfold and mlimpressionahle ; 
hut he was hurnjin enough to be pleased with' 
this charming ^omage. 

“ And all this tinfe, you poor papa, nobody is 
thinking of your supper,” said Di, ‘A vIio had 
been making quiet little arrangements for his 
comfort while the compliments were passing. 

“ I have had all I rcipiiie, my child. Kalph 
and I went to the ^afe after the meeting was 
over.” 

“ And why didn’t Ealidi come back with 

you ? ” 

•/ 

“lie guessed that I should bo here,” said 
Philippa. 

“ That would have been reason the more for 
his coming,” said Mr. Ouvry gallantly ; “ but 
the fact is he had work to do. Our good friend 
takes his work very seriously. lie hopes to 
}3ay his respects to Mrs, Ilcnshaw to-morrow.” 

“ Mamma will be very kind to him,” said the 
young lady frankly. “ 1 know she is longing 
to see him.” 

“ He will certainly call. If it isn’t too late, 1 
should like to perform that pleasant duty now. 
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You will perhaps spare* Di a. few more minutes 
while [ am absent ? ” 

“I will stay gladly,” Philippa answered. 
“ Mamma is. quite alone.” She had long before 
this noticed Felix Chester cross the square on 
his way back to^tlie hotel. • 

Mrs. Hcushaw was alone, anjJ sufficiently tired 
of her own company to accord j^im 'cw welcome. 
They talked for a little 'fl^hile on indifferent 
matters, skirting carefully any allusion to th« 
past about which Di, in her timid fancy, supposed 
them always to hover. The gentleman was 
polite as ever; the lady not less anxious to 
seize the moment for those little confidences she 
was apt to make ; but to a subtle ear there was 
a faint something in all their talk that seemed 
to suggest a hidden understanding. “ We know 
each other ; we two have seen into each other's 
souls. Still we are people of the world ; let us 

1 very polite, and feign ignorance of those little 
Hatters in which we had once a mutual interest.” 

Mr. Ouvry had indeed a word to utter that 
appeared to him more important than the re- 
iterated h(.»pes that the ladies should feel com- 
fortable, or repeated and vague oilers of fiiendly 
help. But lie could wait; he had great faith 
in waiting. 

His opportunity came to him in one of Mrs. 
Ilenshaw's inconseipient speeches. 
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“ My daughter seems to have taken a great 
fancy to yours,” she said^: with’ a slight shade of 
pique, almost as if she would suggest that Di 
was taking a liberty in allowing herself to be 
liked. “ I must prepare, of course, to he. quite 
neglected. She is a*wqll-growh girl, I must 
say, and rather pretty, if she knew how to 
dress ; perhaps |iot quite in my Philippa's style, 
hut then think wh?it I have spent oji that 
child ! A handsome fortune, I assure vou.” 

“ Miss Philippa was worth the expenditure of 
a fortune, and the result is perfect," he answered 
graciously. “ As lor my daughter, she has had 
few advantages ; but, it is a good child, a good 
child.” 

“ I am sure I don’t doubt it," said Mrs. Ilcn- 
shaw indiftcrently, the talk having ceased to be 
j)ersonal. “ But that look of her mother would 
make me sadly anxious. It really is an extra- 
ordinary resemblance ; a most unfortunate like- 
ness.” 

“ I never speak to Deonys of the past,” said 
Mr. Ouvry, with slow empha.sis. 

“ I should suppose not.” 

He passed by this interruption, as if it had 
been unheard. 

“ It is my wish that the child should not be 
told anything relating to her mother’s or my 
married life. She inherits my sensitive tern- 
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perament, and — a — sh% would suffer for my 
sake.” 

“ You Were very unhappy, then ? ” She looked 
at him curionslv. 

“ I make no complaint. The past is past. I 
have no wish to recall it. Nor do 1 wish 
Deonys to he t 2 -ouh]ed witli -any knowledge of 
it. T sljonid hold it an unfriepdly act in any 
one who should infringe this wish — this strong 
wish of mine.” ■ *■ 

'■‘Dear me!” she Woke in, with a touch of 
asperity, “one would think you were afraid 
of n/y talking to her alx)ut Mary ! 1 am ] 2 ot so 

fond’ of dwelling on pectple who turn out such 
deceplions. Ingratitude and deceit are things 
1 really cannot pardon : ajid after the way Mary 
heliaved ! ” . ^ ^ 

“ Your indignation is just,” said Mr. Ouvry, 
with dignity. “ Pai'don me if, in dwelling on 
my own troubles, I for a moment seemed to 
forget yo\irs. T have forgotten nothing, \Vho 
would \)e less likely than you to recall willingly 
a part of your life that must have been so pain- 
ful to you ” 

‘‘ Well, well,” said Mrs. Henshaw, anxious to 
slip easily away from a topic that made her 
uncomfortable, “ I am sure I am not likely to 
talk to the girl about ber mother ; and I only 
hope she won't turn out like Mary, though I 
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Bhould be very anxious if I were you. Here is 
my Philippa at last. ^ Philippa, you dear, 
naughty child, where have you hidden* yourself 
all evening ? And our poor Mr. Chester here 
too, so attentive and delightful, and going 
away at last quite disconsolate 'because I said 
I was really too« tired to talk to him any 
longer.” 

“ I was very pleasantly employed.” Philipj^a 
gkinced with a smile at Mr. Ouvry. ‘^Perhaps 
Mr. Chester wouldn’t have been so amusing if 
I had been here.” 

“ I am sure you must be tired too. It is 
thoughtless of me to^ detain yon.” Mr. Ouvry 
rose and took his leave gracefully. Nobody 
could have guessed that he had just spoken 
words charged with hidden meaning, or that 
his visit had been paid from any other motive 
than that of common civility. 

Philippa looked intently at her mother when 
he had left ; but Mrs. Ilenshaw was yawning 
and taking off her bracelets. 

“ It’s a good thing 1 dressed after all,” she 
said ; “ but I am as tired as possible. Tell 
JBiake to come to me, child.” 
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CHAPTE]^ YI. 

«>■ 

“ If I do vow a friondsliip, J H perform it 
To tlie last article.” 

Arout this time Ralph Mallesoii developed a 
snVprising energy in the matter of early rising. 
He laid great stress on the heat and oji ilie 
comparative coolness of those early hours in 
whichl the sun shines with a temp<. /’0(l vigour. 
Yet ,it had been hotter. Those brief weeks of 
injierno which follow on j-he heels of the long 
Spanish invierno, had counted out their last 
momenta, and he had found it possible to slumber 
throughout the allotted hours without undue 
discomfort. But then, there is no such great 
virtue in getting up when you can count on 
pleasant society ; and during those fresh, late 
September mornings two young girls were cer- 
tain to be discovered in one part or another of 
the leafy Prado. 

Philippa, unlike most fashionable ladies, was 
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her brightest self in the mornings, more gay 
than any of the birds that sang so bravely the, 
last poor remnant of summer’s full song among 
the rustling leaves above her head. • ’There was 
a something unconventional and exceptional 
about her that formed ^her chief charm. At 
these times the little touches of cynicism and 
of hardne^ tni|t too often flavoured her talk 
were \eholly absent. She was happy and 
mftural ; and her vivacity, her laughter, her 
beautiful looks b.U appealed forcibly to Di’s 
sympathies. Tl"''>' was nothing she would not 
have done for this new friend. 

A day or two after ]\lrs. llenshaw’s arrival, 
the girls had taken •the first of those morning 
walks that afterwards grew into a habit with 
both, d'hey were resting on one of the many 
'•eats that liru^ the long avenue, and Philippa 
was twining together some flowers she had 
bought ,it a stioet corner as they came. Peonys 
had taken off her hat, and the soft breeze was 
stirring her hair and ruffling its smoothness. 
She sat idly watching Philippa's deft fingers as 
with quick, nice discrimination she blended the 
colours harmoniously together. 

“Why does your mamma always wish I had 
been a boy ? ” she asked suddenly. 

Philippa opened her eyes and laughed. 

“ I thought I was used to mamma’s conversa- 
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tional surprises,” she said; “but here is a 
, puzzle.” 

“I mean^ why is she so astonished that I 
should be d-girl ?” said Di, lazily swinging her 
hat. “ I’d have been a boy if I could. Then 
I should have worke(| for the padre; and I’d 
have been one of your lovers? Philippa.” 

“ The dearest and best of thepi.” 

“ I’d have been a true sort of lover, I 
think,” 'said I)i seriously and meditatively^ ; 
“ but I shouldn’t have said the Silly things they 
say in books.” 

“ Or out of them.” 

“ You’ve had a great many, I suppose ? ” Di 
looked at her with sudden "interest. 

“ Oil, not so very many,” said Philippa 
modestly. “There, child” — she looked critic- 
ally at a little bouquet she held away from her, 
while she examined it slowly — “ that will suit 
you, I think ; and never, never let me see you 
wear pink and yellow together again.” 

“ It was some everlastings our old washer- 
woman brought mo,” said Di, by way of excuse 
for this enormity. “ She had taken such pains 
to arrange them, that I didn’t like to hurt her 
feelings by touching them.” 

“ And so you hurt mine instead by wearing 
them. There, stoop down and let me fasten 
this in your hair.” 
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“ Oh, but, Philippa,” said, as she obeyed 
and knelt down at the other’s feet, “ you have 
left nothing for yourself — nothing but those 
scraps.” 

“ Wait till you see what I can make of them. 
You haven’t proper fiw'th in my {lowers yet.” 

But any furthey remonstrance died on Di’s 
lips. She started up suddenly, liefore the flowers 
could be fastened irf the brown braids, and all 
the warm colour ruslied into her cheeks. 

“ Look,” she .whispered, “ tlierc is the king ! ” 

“ I see Mr. Mallcson,” said Philippa calmly. 
“ I noticed him some time ago.” 

But Deonys had e^yes for no one except Bon 
Amadeo, the siinjile^ young soldier king, who 
went afoot like the humblest of his subjects, 
holding his little sou by the hand. In a low 
carriage, drawn at a slow pace by two ponies, 
the queen was seated, leaning back among the 
cushions. The sun touched her pale, fine face. 
Now and then the wallcers turned to say a word 
to her and draw from her an answering smile. 

. When Philippa’s eyes rested on this fair and 
gracious presence she rose slowly, and all the 
flowers fell at her feet. The little prince, with a 
cry of childish delight, ran to pick them up. 
She bent, and, with a fine tenderness filled the 
eager hands stretched out to her till they could 
hold no more. She was smiling and her soft 
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colour came and went. ’'The little prince laughed ; 
the blossoms kept dropping as he ran hack. It 
was all over in an instant ; and, with a smile 
and a graceful word of thanks, the little proces- 
sion passed on; 

Ralph Malleston, standing a pace or two apart, 
had watched the little scene. He thought to 
himself that he had seldom seen,, anything 
prettier than the trio made by the two girls 
and the , child. It was a bit of accidental 
grouping that would have been an inspiration 
to an artist ; as it was, he was no artist, and he 
kept his admiration to himself. When he joined 
them Philippa was saying lightly — 

“ All gone. The little bunch I tied up for 
you too. Never mind. You can console your- 
self that they were coveted by a king.” 

But Deonys was not listening. 

“ Did you notice those men,” she said, turning 
to Malleson, with all her soul in her eyes — “ the 
cowards ! They passed him and that beautiful 
lady, the queen — passed with their hats on ! 
Oh, he is too good, I'ar too good for them ; and 
the queen, they will kill her with their in- 
sults ! ” 

“ See what it is to have the honour of reign- 
ing over Republican subjects,” he answered. 
“Even Amadeo is not democratic enough to 
content them. Never mind, Di ; at the moment 
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lie had no eyes for thosd mannerly gentlemen, 
and so their small triumph missed its mark.” 

“You are properly loyal, at least,” said 
Philippa, looking at him with her bright smile. 
“I saw the sweep of your hat feven with the 
corner of my eye.” 

“I do it to ple3.se Di*; she is such a fierce 
Eoyalist. •As for all this bowing and scraping, 
according to Mr. IlA’bert Spencer, it is only a 
reiic of barbarism. It’s an instinct .we have 
kept hold of since our savage days.” 

“ Is curtseying an instinct, too ? 

“ Curtseying, madam, is a poor reminder of 
the good old custom of bending the knee before 
the superior sex.” 

“ Please to notice, then, that I curtsey to 
you,” Said Philippa, making a fine sweep. 

“ What are you two talking about ? ” said Di, 
.with a shade of impatience. She had been 
following the carriage with absent eyes, and 
not listening to their idle badinage. 

“ I was only acknowledging the inferiority of 
women,” said Philippa meekly. “ I hope your 
Miss Barbara won’t hear of it. Di, my child, is 
it permitted to sit down now ? ” 

“ Of course, Philippa ; don’t be absurd.” 

“ Then, perhaps, you will make a little corner 
for Mr. Malleson. I have something very serious 
to say to him.” 
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“ Pray say on,” said? Malleson, accepting the 
offered seat ; “ I am all ears.” 

“ Well,” said Philippaj with greater gravity 
than she i^sually allowed herself to show, “ I 
suppose, to h'egin with, I must congratulate 
you. You w^ll expect ' it. Mamma will, I 

know ; but, then, I ani not mamma ” 

“ Most logically put,” said M^llesoa gravely. 

“ Philippa, what do ybu mean ? ” said Di, 
laughing. “ You are not your mamma — is that 
what you wanted to tell us ? ” • 

“ I had such a pretty speech all ready,” she 
answered plaintively ; “ and now you have put 
it quite out of my head, both of you, with your 
frivolous interruptions. J suppose you feel 
very happy, Mr. Malleson, and will not miss 
my nicely prepared congratulations ? ” 

“ At this moment I feel in a state of perfect 
felicity. If Di would hand over that umbrella, 
my bliss would be at a height,” he answered, as 
he opened the sunshade, and held it carefully 
over the brown head that the sun was shining 
on. “ Put on your hat, naughty child,” he said 
to Di aside. 

•“ Ah, but I mean about your new honours.” 
Philippa spoke a little impatiently. “How slow 
you are to understand ! Does being a baronet 
make people dull, I wonder ? ” 

“ I have known baronets who had a small 
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amount of intelligence,”* said Malleson, as if 
weighing the matter seriously, “ and I have 
known baronets who, strange to say, were quite 
as stupid as untitled mortals. Ne'wer having 
been one myself, I cannot tell you how it afiects 
the intellect.” 

“ But now — you^re oni now'! ” she exclaimed 
impetuously. “^Don’t try to deny it I Your 
cousin told us.” 

Chester is a youth of a lively imagination,” 
he said carelessly ; “ or, perhaps he is deep in 
State secrets. Have you heard it whisj)ered 
that ‘our special eorrespondent ’ is to have a 
corner in ‘ Debrett ' bestowed on him, ])i ? ” 

“ I have heard nothing.” 

“ No doubt that is it. The remarkable ability 
of certain Spanish letters has made an impres- 
sion in high quarters, and they arc taking this 
neat way of expressing their apy)rovaI. A 
baronetcy was the least they could offer, for 
I dare say you have both of you observed 
what high honours arc showered on literary 
and scientific aspirants by our enlightened 
country.” 

“You are laughing, as usual,” said Di 
severely. “ I don’t believe there is any truth 
in this story. I am not going to be afraid of 
you yet, at any rate. Of course if they want 
to reward you that would be very nice ; but I 
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think I like you best al you are. Only, Philippa, 
if there is any talk of such a thing, you might 
have told me,” she added reproachfully. 

“ I wanted it to he a charming surprise for 
you.” Philippa shook her head. “ I believed 
it solemnly; hot, of course, that little fiction 
about rewards. I hax^ pictured the scene : you 
and I timidly practising the^ ne\» title, and 
Mr. Malleson condoscenditigly overlooking our 
little lapses and mistakes ; and now this stupid 
Mr. Chester has spoiled it all. . It is unpardon- 
able ! ” 

“ How interesting that would have been for 
me ! ” 

They both laughed at her tragic air. 

‘‘ He has only left out the sequel to the' tale, 
the postscript that contains the cream of the 
news,” said Malleson, speaking with sudden 
energy. “ There are two sturdy little lives 
between me and the honour he proposed for me. 

I don’t in general appreciate babies ; I even 
own to a horror of small babies, but never were 
youngsters more heartily welcome or more 
happy in their moment of arrival.” 

“ Twins ? ” exclaimed both the girls. 

“ Twins. Am I not in luck ? One lad would 
have been good, but with two I feel safe. One 
or other of them is sure to grow up to man’s 
estate. They never both die, do they ? ” 
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“ No,” said Philippa, * shaking her head. 
“ There is always one spiteful enough to sur- 
vive.” 

“ But yon don’t want them to dicj poor little 
babies ! ” It was Di who spoke. ‘ 

“Mr. Malleson is rejoicing fliat they are 
born,” said Philippa. ‘*What beautiful un- 
selfishness ! • But ^ou mustn’t expect me to reach 
that sublime height,* Di. I did so wish to 
nuanber a baronet among my friends ! ” . 

“ I’ll introduce you to the elder of the 
youngsters,” said italph, smiling at the demure 
mischief of her face. “If you have any regard 
for my feelings, you ought to rejoice at my 
escape. What a tar^t I should have been for 
the irony of my friends, the owner and wearer 
of an old title with haz'd ly money enough to 
procure a decent coat to cover it ! ” 

“But there is the honour — if you knew how 
much we who never had a grandfather think of 
a long and honourable descent ! ” 

“ Honourable ! How do 3’ou know it is 
honourable ? ” said Ralph fiercely. “ Does it 
make a man virtuous to have a handle to" his 
name? Am I to look up to and reverence a 
man simply because he has the right to stamp 
a coronet on his paper ? Yery likely it was 
some piece of mean, time-serving policy that 
won the spurs for us ; something I should be 
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horribly ashamed of* if I knew it. Now your 

great-grandfather ” 

“ Oh, my great-grandfather ! ” said Philippa, 
laughing f ^ “ never mind him. I dare say he 
was excellent in his way ; bxit you can’t con- 
vince the wofld that yours wasn’t much more 
deserving of notice.” f ^ 

“ Then I suppose the world, ofc which you 
know so much, would dtfcline to believe in my 
gratitude ? So be it. All the same, I think it 
ought to take a substantial shape. What is it 
that babies, or the mammas of babies, expect in 
the way of offerings ? Lumps of coral, pap- 
bowls, mugs ? ” 

“ Don’t count on mo. • I must go home and 
prepare mamma’s mind for the shock,” said 
Philippa, rising. “ I think you had better not 
call on us to-day, Mr. Malleson. You must 
give us twenty-four hours to readjust our ideas. 
Perhaps to-morrow you might venture.” 

“ Oh, Ph]lij)pa, don’t go home just yet,” said 
Di naively. “ Come with us to the Carrera de 
S. Gcronima. Do you , ^ao a»ber that jeweller’s 
shop wo looked into yesterday ? I saw such 
pretty cases of forks and spoons there. Your 
sister-in-law would like that for her babies, 
wouldn’t she ? ” She turned to Ralph. 

Of course they went, in spite of Philippa’s 
protest against deserting to the enemy, and 
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they Bpent a happy half hour amoug the 
jeweller’s treasures of gold and silver. 

As they walked he told them a little about his 
brother’s marriage; but not that i^'had been 
kept a secret from him till the end when as 
usual, Roderick had shifted his burdens on to 
those other willing «bouldirs. 

“Poor oM Rcj(l met his wife in India, you 
know ; but he hardly lived to see the youngsters. 
Sh5 brought them to this country after her 
widowhood.” 

“ Was that why you went home in spring ? ” 
Di asked, wondering that Ralph had told her 
nothing of this befui e.^ 

He nodded. He dkl not tell them how little 
he had been prepared for the summons to 
welcome these new and unknown relations, 
whom Roderick had left to his care. Another 
man might have found the situation to be some- 
what ironical ; but he w'as either too unambitious 
or too indolent to care. 

“It was a romantic affair,” he said; and he 
told them some particulars of the meeting with 
whimsical amusement. 

“ What was she like ? ” Di asked, with great 
sympathy. 

“ Poor little soul ! she was drowned in crape 
aiid tears,” he said, smiling. “ I never got 
beneath the trappings to the real woman at all. 
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There isn’t ranch of her, I should say, hut what 
there is seems wholly good. Poor old Rod 
always liked your clinging, submissive woman.” 

“ I wortder we never heard of her before,” 
said Philippa; with a touch of sharpness. “ Do 
you know, it sccims to hae very odd that you 
should have hidden hdr away like that. Mamma 
would liavc been so pleased ^to befriend her. 
It would have been such an excellent mission 
to console the widow of one baronet and "Ihe 
motlier of another,” she said, with an irrepres- 
sibly mischievous smile. “ And you never 
came near us.” 

“I was wholly taken, up in baby cult,” he 
said. “ My sister-in-laW^ seemed to think I 
never coidd have enough of caressing those two 
white bundles; and what between my desire of 
pleasing her and my fear of dropping them, or 
letting their heads fall off, or breaking their 
hngers, 1 assure you I had a hot time of it.” 

“ It was odd that Mr. Chester didn’t tell us,” 
said Philippa, still occupied with her wonder. 

“ Prince Alasnarn is a wise young man, but 
he doesn’t know everything,” he answered care- 
lessly. “ Here is your shop, Di ; but don’t 
ruin me altogether.” 

“ But you mustn't be impatient, Ralph,” said 
Di, whose whole sympathy had been enlisted 
for the widow and her boys. What cared she 
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that, as the world woul(f say, he had missed 
his chance in life ? “I think you had better 
buy a newspaper.” 

“ Is it such a serious affair as that he said, 
smiling at her grave face. 

It was indeed a veiy serious affair. Never 
were gifts more ca^jefullyipondered ; never did 
decision seotn so^ difficult. Malloson, who had 
surrendered the inattef to her, watched her over 
thc»top of his newspaper with an amused smile, 
as she stood in grave hesitation before a long 
row of mugs and spoons spread out on the 
counter. 

Philippa, though always ready to answer any 
appeal made to her ta«te, was flitting here and 
there, peeping at the flashing diamonds and the 
snow-white pearls relieved against the warm 
velvet on which they Jay. She liked to look 
at the shining stones ; she seemed to have 
something in common with the brilliancy and 
colour of the sapphires and emeralds ; but she 
would have liked just as much to linger in 
a hot-house full of rare blossoms. She had 
no desire to po.ssess any of tin's wealth. She 
had no personal vanity. Her dress, though 
better made, was as simple as Hi’s, and was 
without ornament of any kind. This entire 
unaffectedness pleased Malleson when he spared 
a moment to notice it. She could not be un- 
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conscious of her rare *heauty, but the knowledge 
had ceased to influence her actions which were 
always perfectly unstudied. She met him with 
great frartkness, without coquetry, without re- 
proach for liis withdrawn admiration. If at 
' times her knowledge 'of his keen insight 
trouhlcd h(;r, she nev^r showed it. 

Slie seemed to take almost same pleasure 
that he did in watching* Di’s earnest profile: 
the gni've, fhjxihle, child-hke mouth, the down- 
cast, long-lashed eyes Lent in serious considera- 
tion. Once her glance met Malleson’s and 
they exchanged a mutual smile, a look of 
sympathy and understanding that did some- 
thing to scatter doubts oic his part and cement 
their old-new fi-iendship. From that time there 
Avas a ncAv gcaitleness in all the looks and words 
she addressed to Deoiivs ; it was as if in that 
glance she had read his secret, the secret he 
was so slow to discover for himself. 

“ What, not chosen yet?” she said, going up 
and laving her hands lightly on the other 
girl's shoulders. “ Why, little one, the baby 
does not deserve to be born who would not feel 
proud of that fork and spoon.” 

“ Yes, I think they will do,” said Di, with 
a small sigh of satisfaction. “ Look, they are 
exactly alike; and here is a place for their 
names, unless they have each a great many.” 
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That was a pleasant morning, and it lingered 
in Malleson’s memory. He thought of it often 
during the day, when he was busying himself 
over that “copy” that kept the British public 
enlightened as to Spanish affairs. If his 
political visions were ’for the moment tinged 
with rose-colour, it* is to*be pardoned him, for 
often whiles he yrote he remembered how Di 
had looked an hour o^r so before, and what she 
had said. 

Ho had told her, what he bad not told to 
Philippa, how an old estrangc'inent had widened 
into a breach, that could not bo crossed, and 
how his grandfather liad died a little while ago 
unreconciled. 

“But you have forgiven him — since he is 
dead ? ” she asked. 

“ There arc some things one is not called on 
lo forgive,” he answered, with so dark a look 
on his face that she asked no more. “He 
thought himself in the right; ]je would have 
thought my forgiveness, if I had extended it to 
him, an unbounded piece of impertinence; and, 
I dare say, I should have met any overtures on 
his part much in the s.ame manner.” He smiled 
a little bitterly. “ l)i, I wish you to forget all 
this. If Mis. Henshaw had not kindly busied 
herself with my affairs; you should never have 
heard a syllable of it.” 

VOL. I. 
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“ I will forg-et it, if you are sui-e it has not 
vexed you ? ” 

“ Vexed me ? No. Have you no faith in 
ray disint(?r-(iskfdiicss ?” 

“ Oil, you ftuiiiu about the babies ! Of course 
\T am very glad about fliein. You would not 
Ifliavo made a iiiei; l)arAuet slio looked ut him 
Seriously, and it would ha\^3 cluftiged every- 
tbiiig. 11' tbey want to reward you, I hope 
they will lliink of some other way.” 

He had answered fervently that he hoped 
“they” would; and as ho M’ould probably be 
olhu'ed, when the time came, a great choice of 
3 -ewaids, he could com^kult lier Avishes about 
them. 

Hut though he latighed luMvas earnest enough 
in thinking he had made a great escape. Never 
was man who cared less for honours or distinc- 
tions of any kind, w'ho hugged his insignificance 
more complacently, and yet it plea.'-'od him 
hugely that this girl with the grave eyes should 
agree with him, sliould consent to his love 
ol' comfortable obscurity. This calling up of 
what was jiast in his life was most distasteful 
to him. He had chosen to renounce any 
portion he miglit have iji it long ago, to 
bury his own boyhood, as it w*ere, and to begin 
a new life upon its grave. He Avanted no 
resuriection ol’ his dead hopes and aspirations. 
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The new life suited him ; he was content. But 
he had escaped; those little lives had come 
between him and worry, if nothhig more, 
between him and a hateful revival of an old 
skeleton. And Beony§ had congratulated him. 
The child had a fine sympathy, a quick womanly 
discernment. * 

So he scribbled .and, dreamed, and his letters 
that day liad a liglitncss of fancy they .did not 
often wear, and were touebed with his own 
rare happiness. What excellent reviews some 
loquacious travcllci's migbt have received, had 
it been tbeir good fortune to come under his 
eye while this rosy mood lasted. 

Felix Chester never joined in these early 
walks. lie bad a great many ways of enjoy- 
ing himself, but this wa.s not one of them. 
Such visits as lie paid to Mrs. llensbaw — and 
they were frequent— he ])aid in the evening. 
Deonys heard his fresh laughter sometimes as 

she leaned over the balconv. Once or twice 

•/ 

she distinguished Philipjias tones, airy and 
light, crossing Mrs, Ilenshaw s monotonous 
monologue. 

This solitary watch on the balcony was a 
little lonely sometimes, a little more lonely, 
perhaps, than it used to be before she had 
known the exquisite pleasure of companionship. 
Mr. Ouvry generally absented himself in the 
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evenings. His constitution required the bracing 
of a little society after the i-estraint of an after- 
noon passed in sleep, Avhicli he also declared to 
be necessary to his well-beiii^. ' Hi fostered both 
fancies. wW) At and was used to 
■ combat with mucli energy his i.daborate but faint 
protest at hia viiig her. If you had asked her 
she would have told yoi:^ he ♦as tfie most un- 
selfish of men. lie was a. member of the 
Athonmum. She 'vould very lilcely liave added 
that the otlic'r members of that august institu- 
tion could in no wise have spent an evening 
without him. 

Mr. Malhison always lft;<.encd to this assertioji 
in respectful silciic(', hut he was ready euougl; 
to take advantage of her faith in her father's 
pojinlarity to share her solitude, lie was sc 
old in her eyes, and so long and of such distant 
date the friend of the house, that there seemed 
nothing more simple and natural than that he 
should cfune, and that she should welcome him. 
Indeed, she never reasoned on the matter at 
all. The knowledge that a little rubbing 
shoulders with society very soon teaches, had 
fortunately been denied her. lie used fervently 
to lK>])e that she would long he deprived of it. 
He })rized this fine quality of simplicity above 
most thino-s. So it was that she onlv looked 
up and smiled when he came to her on the 
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evening, of that d*ay, wMn they had together 
provided silver spoons for the babies born to 
this fortune; looked up and smiled, and went 
on with the trifling bit of work she held in her 
hand, and was pretending to be v(5ry busy over. 

“Do vou know." she said, if their talk 
iutvl been but a moment ii^terrupted, “I’ve been 
f’ 'inking ow all the things you said to mo 
r<!t afternoon a weftk ago, out there on the 
alttony, and 1 (e<d sure that you must have 
'een very cross.". 

y “As that," he 'riaswered, out of the depths of 
piis armchair, “ seems to bo my normal con- 
dition, no doub^ > ')d are rigid." 

“ ISfo." .di'.c sliaolJ her head. “You are 
bfh i lazy, and ym laugh at mo sometimes, but 
tiiat is to lie ex [)*.-' 'tfi*!. .l>ut you am not often 
cross; I must do you tliat justice. You are 
’ ,ot as grovvlsome as some men 1 know ; but 
' 'gld; you were more than cross — you were 
unjust. ' 

“ Aud now I am to be punished for it ? ’’ 

“ If confession means punishment, then you 
are to he punished,” she said, speaking gravely, . 
but with a betraying smile round her lips. 

“ You are to acknowledge that you were wrong. ’’ 

“ I always do that when tlie argument is 
with a lady,” he answered. “ My natural 
J^iteness suggests that course; and I find it 
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generally makes things pleasS-nt. In what par- 
ticular way I have offended has escaped my 
memory, hut that is a mere trifle, and quite 
unimportant. I was Avrong, and you, oh, Deonys, 
as you over afe, were riglit.” 

“ Ah, Init you know, very well,” she said 
with mucli diu’uity — 1‘ you know perfectly well 
that I was thinking of Philijma. J could not 
answer you then, thoiigh I thought that you 
wore a little cruel; but now I have kiiown,lier 
for a wliole Aveek.” 

“ I haA-e beard of the rapid growth of a 
young lady's friendship for another young 
]a<!y,” lie ansAA'cred. “It lias eA'en been dis- 
resj)ectfully likxuicd in my bearing to that of a 
mushroom af(<;r a .September shower. That, of 
coui'se, must have applied to friendships a few 
hours old — ^_juvenile friendships, so to speak. 
So A'cnei'able an attachment as yours ” 

“Don't bo sai’castic,” she interrupted, holding 
up one finger — “ t//af is one of your faults — 
lieeause I incan CAxry Avord I say.” 

“ I only meant to hint tlrat any lingering 
ho})e of pim ing myself for once in the right 
has fleil before so OAXu-whelming a proof of your 
sujxirior knoAvledgg. You have known Miss 
Philippa for a Aveek, and I don’t for an instant 
question that you ha ax got ‘further ben,’ as 
they say in the north, in these eight days, than 
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I have in as many yearS. That freemasonry 
you ladies practise is a j)rofound secret to us.’* 

Deonys was too well used to that lij[^ht way 
6'S his, and understood too thoroughly how it 
was only skin-deep, as it were, 'to be at all 
offended by it. 

“ Yes,” she said,^“ we -[^irls understand each 
other vcr^i quieklj'; at least, 1 understand 
’’hilippa, for she is flic first girl friend 1 ever 
haJ, and T wanted to tell you that evca’y day I 
love her more.” . 

“ That is a usual sym]itom, and doesn’t alarm 
me. You will go on lovnug this new frie7id, 
^.nd she will go on loving yon, till on both sides 
the fever has reached.a climax. I won't venture 
to predict what will ha]»pcii after that.” 

“You predict a relapse, or a chill, or some 
other ugly conclusion ; luit you will be wrong 
again, as you always a, re," she retorted, with 
her happy lattgh. “I tmderstand Philijipn, and 
to understand her really — Inu-self, you know, 
and not the ways she puts on — is to love her.” 

“Then I feel myself safe, for I haven’t 
mastered the first steps yi-t. I ha\'en't got 
beyond the ‘ ways ’ T sujyiose, for I don’t pretend 
to understand Aliss Philijipa. The severity of 
the study always frighttmed me.” 

“ I wash yon would," siie said pleadingjy. 
“I mean, don’t turn against her. ^’ou are kind 
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to her, and yet you don't trust her. But indeed 
you may. I know that her life hasn’t been like 
mine : she has had no Kalph, and no padre to 
look after hta- and keep her in order, but she rs 
nice. As for- her wayn, why, we all have our 
little ways. Vou have some very dreadful and 
grttwlsoine ones yourself, as ,T am always telling 
you. Now, juornise you will^ he kind to my 
iricnd — my v(;iy first girl*i‘riend.” 

“ 1 doyi't believe; she will do you much harfti,” 
he said, with a smile at her earnestness and her 
imperiousness. “ Jf thovse little ways threaten 
to become alarming, I'll step in, 1 jiroinise you, 
in my oflicci of guardian.” 

“ Vou will have surrendered to them long 
before that ! ” she answereil gaily. 

Now this week that had elapsed since the 
Ilenshaws’ arrival had revealed to Bi one or 
two other things besides tiiat jirofound know- 
ledge of I’hilippa's character, of which she made 
her little boast. It had convinced her by some 
nysterious jirocess— -call it -womanly intuition, 
or what you will — that Ibilph Malleson’s love 
for her new fiiend liad been a quickly dying 
llame, which had soon burned itself out. There 
was to be no jiain for him in their renewed 
intercourse. That pleased her. She did not 
wish him to suller ; yet while she was glad for 
his sake, she was the next moment full of 
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inward reproach ‘against him ; for the old 
regard had regenerated on his part into a kind 
of light, good-natured distrust, that betrayed 
itself in every sentence he addressed Philippa. 
He was kind and friendly, and y^ot it was as if 
he had weighed her and found heh wanting, and 
scarcely cared to lyde the discoveiy from her. 
Philippa appeared to notice nothing of all this ; 
but Deonys noticed ft, and it vexed her. She 
wa#, like all young and enthusiastic people, a 
warm partisan. .Philippa's cause was her cause. 
Hence this little bit of sj)ecial pleading, while 
she and Mr. Malleson shared the twilight and 
the coolness of tlie rieptember night. 

“ And why," said Malleson, after a meditative 
silence, while he watched her fingers twisting 
and turning the fiaginent of muslin stulf— “ why 
does Miss Philippa deprive herself so long of 
your society ? This is, let mo see, the third 
Light I have found you alone, and always pre- 
tending to be immensely busy over that strip of 
white stufl’, that never gets on an inch further.” 

“ VV^hy, it’s nearly done ! ” she said indig- 
nantly. 

Oh, is it ? ril swear the needle was in the 
very same spot two nights ago.” 

She passed over this insinuation with dignity. 
She occupied herself with Philippa’s defence. 

“ People need not be always together, though 
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they care for each ftther,” *she said. “ And, 
besides, I have no right to all Philippas time. 

I am only her friend.” 

Just thiin .tl^ore came from the apartments 
below the smjnd of Felix (diestcr’s wholesome 
laughter. It broke in oh tlieir pause of silence 
Jjjcerlni enlightening voice. 

“ And my cousin helix asiures to be some- 
thing more?” he said quietly. 

“ She rflid not tell mo.” Deonys looked dawn 


at her work. Kven if it is so, I dont suppose 
she would be likely to tell me about it— so 


soon. 


“ There are some secrets that are patent to 
everybody,” he answered Varelessly. “I dont 
pretend to understand Miss Philippa, as I said 
ulretuly, \)ut there an^ one or two points in ber 
cliaractor that even I have mastered. No, Di, 
don’t lie afraid. I'm not going to make any 
unplee.sant remarks after that snub I got a little 
while :igo.” 

O 

“Put I don’t think you are speaking very 
pleasantly now. If I were Philippa I wouldn’t 


tell yoti, at any rate.” 

“ You are an irreverent young person, Di, 
and Lave no proper respect for your guardian. 

ait till she imjjarts the particulars of her latest 
conquest to us, and you shall see what excellent 
advice I'll give her.” 
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“ She won’t like*it.” 

“ She won’t take it, you mean. But I’ll have 
the satisfaction of airing my wisdom all the 
same.” , 

“ Would it he good for her, if*^t were true? 
Woitld it please you ? ”, she asked»anxiously. 

“ (xood for her ! Slie asks if it woixld he good 
for her. Ajad wliat about the unfortunate young 
1 ran ? AVho is fo he#inxious on his hehalf? I 
wai Felix’s mentor in the days of hi,s youth. 
When the time foi- confessio]! ari'ives it will fall 
to me to adopt his cause, 1 can tell you ! ” 

“ Oh, hut they won't ask you axul mo,” said 
Di, with a smile. “ 'rhey will have each other. 
What will they care ^diat we think ?” 
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CrTAPTEE Til. 

* “ All 1 ttec in you is worthy love.” 

•Ralph Malllrox httd not ventured to show 
liirnself in Mrs. Ilenshaw’s drawing-room eince 
tlitlt little discovery toncliing his supposed heir- 
ship hiid been told her l\y Philippa. Perhaps 
he Avas waiting till the time for condolence 
sliould pitss. Idle lady's lively pity, or livelier 
indignation — she Avas sure to be indignant, and 
to insist that she had been deceived — did not' 
present itsell' tA his imagination as an exhibition 
that was likely to timusc him. Ho preferred 
Hi’s ntiive ])le:isuro in his escape. After that 
one expression of her gladness she had said 
nothing more iibout the matter. It had indeed 
given her a side glimpse into Ralph Malleson’s 
family life— that life about Avhich he was so 
carelessly silent — but it left her Avithout further 
curiosity on the point. There was a baronetcy 
to which he Avas the apparent heir while the 
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existence of his brother’s* boys was unknown; 
a baronet was to her a remote and indistinct 
being — a person set on a pinnacle like the Hon.’ 
Mr. Berry, the British Minister at« the Embassy 
— a person to be a little afraid of.* All this her 
dear old friend and her fetlier’s friend mij^ht 
have become ; from this those welcome twins 
had delivei^d h^. Since he had not grudged 
them their place, ^^ly should any one else 
mifld ? • 

This, or something like this represents the 
sum of Di’s thougl;is on the subject; Mrs. 
Henshaw’s it need hardly bo said, were rather 
more complex. 

At first, as Ealph had predicted, she had 
shown much indignation. She had been deceived, 
and a want of openness (in others) was a fault 
fgr which this lady had no pity. She had 
harboured an imposter — a man wlio wormed 
himself into society under false; prefences, who 
sailed on the stream of evening parties, and 
dinners, and at homos, under stolen colours. It 
now appeared that he had all along been sus- 
pected, that one eye had failed to be dazzled by 
all this show of honesty, one mind had been 
quick enough to perceive the essential common- 
ness that lay behind this assumption of breeding. 

Philippa, to whom this was said, and whose 
memory was inconveniently clear, burst out 
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laugliing. Was it in human nature to help 
remembering the praises of Ralph's nose and 
his feet ? 

Mrs. Ildushaw was highly offended. 

“ Wliat ui’e’you laughing at ? ” she said. “ If 
you tbink sccu'cliveness *s a thing to be treated 
as a jest ” 

“I was eiily tblnkijig, mann^sia, that you must 
have Ijad a suspicion of this wlaui you refused 
to ask .Yli'. Mallesoii to dine with us that time 
.the llaird-Ib'owns stayed with tis. Of eourso, a 
niillionaiie like i\Ir. l>aird-l>rown must want 
niori' elbow space than others, one knows that; 
so there wasn't a eoi'iier h^r Mr. -Malleson. What 
is the use of being - riclf if you can’t crowd 
others out ? ’ 

“ J’ln'lipj)a ! ” — she spoke with cold emphasis 
■—“ you m;iy thank me as long as you live that^ 
I did not yield to your whiiu for inviting Mr. 
Malleson that thne you mention. Who can tell 
what might have happened ? It is a mother's 
duty, however irksome, to be foreseeing and 
cautious. You Avere a mere girl then, barely 
out of the nursery, and a girl's affections are 
easily ensnared.” 

“ Not when that girl has been Avell trained,” 
said rhili})pa, with some bitterness. “ As for 
my youth and my pinafore days, they are little 
fictions which we have agreed to accept. When 
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was I a child, I wonder, or too young to balance 
claims and calculate chances ? Don’t lot us drao- 

O 

a good man’s name into our talk, Mr. Malleson 
was more keen-sighted than you sujTpose. He 
understood us.” 

“ Ah, you are angry with me, hecaiiso I 
thoxight it my duty, as a mollier, to guide your 
girlish fanctes,” j^aid Mrs. Ilenshaw, with pen- 
sive resignation. “ I will try to hear it, 

Peifiaps, when you rellect on the lifd 1 have 
saved you from, you will do me justice. Dare 
justice is all I ask.” 

“ I have yet to know from what 1 have l)ecn 
delivered,” said Philij)pa pi oudly. ‘‘ The lot 
you have planned for* me doesn’t seem to me so 
overwhelmingly g^ood. Oli, mamma,” she said, 
dropping into the old liglit tOTje whicli had yet 
a touch of melancholy in it, “if we could only 
have been foolish and blind and uncalculating 
like other mothers and daughters, the j)rize 
might have fallen to us, who knows, without all 
this striving ! ” 

“ You don’t know from what you have been 
delivered ! ” cried Mrs. Hcnshaw, still grappling 
with the first sentence. “ f'hild, are you so much 
in love with poverty ? Do 1 need to tell you 
what it means ? ” 

At another time Philippa would have laughed 
at the picture now drawn for her enlightenment: 
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turned gowns, one-button gloves," the smell of 
dinner ])ervading small airless rooms, washings 
conducted at home ; the eating of one’s fish 
and one’s* /unit with a steel knife, nay, the 
having- no fiSh and no fruit to eat ! These 
and many other items hor mother gathered, and 
hold up for her warning. Fr^m these she claimed 
to have n^scued lier by that timely coldness to 
an old fri(uid. 

But, for once, Philippa did not feel an inclina- 
tion to laugh. This melancholy catalogue re- 
minded her too urgently of the things she liked 
best. to forget. Had not this unsightly underside 
of life stared her in the face all her days? She 
knew it very well in all tts ugly details ; what 
she knew less well was the certainty that she 
was honcefortli to ho delivered from it. 

She presently left the room, and returned in 
a few moments with her hat on. 

“ I am going out with Bi,” she said, “ to call 
on two old ladies.” She spoke pleasantly ; she 
had quite forgotten her little outburst of bitter- 
ness ; she never allowed anything to make her 
nncomfoi’tahle for long. “ You have a novel, I 
see. You will not miss me.” 

“ I can amuse myself, I am glad to say,” Mrs. 
Henshatv answered, as if the thought afforded 
lier consolation. She still wore her grand air, 
and spoke frigidly. “ I have always had 
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many resources, very well regulated mind 
has resources.” Then, with a sudden descent 
into the commonplace — “ You might have put 
on your best hat, Philippa, if you .aye going to 
pay visits ; but, if it is only old ladies you are 
going to see, it doesn^t matter. * Of course, I 
can’t be expected ip go. They ought to call 
on me.” . * 

“ You are supposed^ to be resting after your 
journey. My appearance will be the signal for 
them all to appear.” 

“ Three days after an arrival — that is the 
proper time ; but so few people understand how 
to render a little attention gracefully. A 
fortnight! It is really quite a slight. I have 
lost all interest in seeing our English neighbours 
now.” 

. “ Then perhaps I had better hint to them not 
to come,” said Philippa gravely, pausing at the 
door. “ I’ve no doubt the old ladies know 
everybody, and will tell their friends. Old 
ladies generally do spread things.” 

“ I beg you will do no such thing ! ” Mrs. 

Henshaw said, in some alarm, taking her 

daughter seriously. “ However discourteously 

others may treat me I believe I know my duty. 

I do nbt expect to find here a society equal to 
that I left behind — for that I am prepared. It 
may be dull, it may be underbred, but I trust 
VOI/. I. • .11 
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I know wkat is due to my position. You may 
say, however, if you are asked — and do try to 
remember the ladylike habits I have striven to 
teach you— that, having quite recovered from 
the fatigues** of uiy journey, I am about to 
attempt a little siglit-seoing, under the guidance 
of our dear Mj-. Chester. Ji. fortnight is really 
■ lon’g enough to stay at home. One must stand 
a little on one’s dignity.^ 

“ Vevy well, mamma.” Philippa showed a 
demure la(!e through the half-closed door. “ But 
perhaj)S 1 liad better not say that to the dull 
ones or the Tnidcibred ones ; then they would 
come when you are out, don’t you see ?” 

Before there was time*to grasp the meaning 
of this remark she was gone. Left alone, Mrs. 
IJenshaw's mind went back to Mr. Malleson’s 
defection ; his almost wilful desertion of her 
ranks ; for, of course, a plain Mr. Malloson, with 
no })ros])ecis whatever, was not entitled to much 
social consideration. But presently another 
element came into play, and her indignation 
gave [)laee to a kind of lofty pity for his supreme 
disappointment (to have persuaded her that he 
was not disappointed would have been an 
impossible task). By dint of much pondering 
she had come to the conclusion that, in homely 
])hrase, one reliable string to your bow is better 
than two on whose strength you cannot wholly 
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depend. Within the last few weeks certain 
things had happened that made it possible and 
even easy to dispense with Mr. Malleson, except, 
of course, in the capacity of an acqfiaintance, 
who might at any moment prove useful. 

At this juncture, oddly enough, she remem- 
bered the look that* passed between him and 
Deonys on fhe d^y of her arrival — a look of 
hiendly trust and understanding that had 
surprised her. On the whole, it was well that 
he had proved himself useless to serve as that 
second string. A conclusion thus, that w'ould 
have pleased him well. 

Are there indeed mothers who calculate and 
plot as this mother 'i^as plotting? (huighters 
who — with whatever secret sense of shame — ^yot 
consent to be the subjects (jf this unholy 
scheming? or do they only exist between the 
boards of those novels we put on the top shelf 
of our library ? 

Philippa was meanwhile walking gaily at 
Di’s side through a northern suburb of Madrid. 

At the end of September you have Madrid at 
its best. About that time, or tlie beginning of 
October, you look for the corniiig of the little 
summer of St. Martin, a milder, more glow- 
ing, more tender guest than its elder t>rother, 
that burns the life out of all but dogs and 
Frenchmen, and sows the seeds of future 
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revolutions in the hot Spanish blood. Already 
as they walked the air was tolerably cool, and 
the sun not too penetrating to be warded off 
with umbrellas. 

‘ “ And where are we going first ? ” Philippa 
questioned, as slio looked about her with bright, 
inquiring glances — at the gay pink-tinted 
houses, and at the peasants^not Ifess gay, who 
were crowding to the city to attend the fair of 
San Mateo. 

“ There are Miss Piper and* Mrs. Gordon, you 
shall choose which to see first,” Di answered. 

“ Then let it be the maiden lady by all 
means. You and I ought to have more in 
common with a Miss Piper than with a Mrs. 
Gordon. On the whole, l)i, it is my conviction, 
arrived at after mature thought, that married 
ladies are a mistake. They never contribute 
anything to the talk, except their husbands and 
children. They might just as decently discourse 
about themselves.” 

“Not my Mrs. Gordon,” said Di earnestly; 
“you will like her. Besides, Ralph says she 
know you all in England long ago.” 

“ Worse and worse. Married ladies are at 
all times hard to please — they are used to so 
much perfection in their husbands and children, 
— but a married lady who has known all about 
one as a baby and has registered one’s youthftll 
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indiscretions — no, Di ! I must be braced for 
tbis visit by r little of Miss Piper’s society. 
Miss Piper bas never been married ; and sbe 
didn’t know me in my youtb, did shej*^’ 

“Walt till you see Mrs. Gordon,” said Di, 
smiling, “you will change your mind very 
quickly. As for Misjs Piper, sbe is not young, 
and ” — sbe btsitat^d — “ she is my friend.” 

“ Tben I bope sbe ^ill be mine, too,” said 
Pbilippa quickly, for Di’s face bad lost its 
smile and was a little grave. 

Tbeir way now lay tbroiigb wider streets 
climbing steeply upward. At the top of tbe 
bill there was a break between tbe tall bouses ; 
it was almost as if they stood apart on purpose 
to let one have a glimpse of the long, limitless 
plain stretching to the wide horizon like a 
sea. 

Di instinctively paused an instant. That far- 
reaching grey monotony, sad but for tbe bending 
blue of tbe heavens above it, bad a nameless 
charm for her. Philippa looked at it, but sbe 
looked at other things as well : at the long, 
tree-bordered road between tbe scattered houses ; 
at the dun-coloured, mild-eyed oxen dragging 
heavy loads of wood, and stirring tbe powdery 
dust with tbeir slow feet. Tbe sheep-skins 
bound about the branching horns made her feel 
hot only to look at them ; the creak of the heavy 
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wooden wheels grew irritating to her before 
Deonys had wearied of that wide expanse. 

Philippa’s glances strayed a little further. 
Over th<?.way was a rustic wine-shop, with 
branch of withered green stuff depending from 
the lintel ; at the door Stood a clumsy cart filled 
with inflated j)igslvins, the# muleteer was within 
the house j)roving in the mo^ cont^incing of all 
fashions that his Val d(r*l*cnas needed no bush ; 
among* the long train of mules dire anarchy 
prevailed, 

“One more, only one step more, number 
eiglit,” Philippa said, “ and the confusion is 
complete. Number eight has done it! That 
way of harnessing the* mules is one of the 
things of Spain that wants mending, one of the 
very few things in this country of yours, Di, 
that falls short of perfection.” 

“ Let us get on before the muleteer comes out, 
and the maledictions begin. They won’t fall 
short of perfection, if he can help it,” said Di, 
hurrying on. 

They now paused before one of the blocks of 
houses which lined the road. It was rather a 
shabby tenement, taken as a whole. It had an 
air of having see brighter days, and indeed it 
was almost overshadowed by a large hospital of 
rod brick. They crossed the courtyard and 
climbed the stairs, climbed till they seemed 
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nearly to reach the roof. At every landing 
Philippa, who was dancing on in front, looked 
hack inquiringly ; but Di shook her head, and 
travelled soberly on. 

But the tallest house that was ever built ends 
somewhere short of the sky. And at last T)i 
stopped at a mean liUle door, and knocked softly. 
All this tim8 the ^;irl had been very grave. 

“ It is nice and air^ip here,” said Philippa, 
pautfing to give some dainty little pats 
and touches to Di’s hair and dress ; “ but if I 
were Miss Piper I would slide down on the 
banister.” 

Even this idea, comical as it was associated 

• * • 

ydth the lady in question, mdy drew forth a 
smile. Deonys felt serious, and almost anxious. 
This visit to Miss Piper meant something more 
than a mere friendly call. It was a test which 
was to be secretly applied to Phili[>pa. 

There were some things about Miss Piper for 
smiling at which you might be pardoned. She 
was an old maid, and old maids all the world 
over have been the target for arrows of 
fine ridicule ; but if Philipfta had indulged in 
the mocking mood it might have gone hard 
with that contract of friendship the girls had 
signed and sealed. 

The small English circle at Madrid was not 
in all probability less kindly or less charitable 
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than other social circles, yet it bad its light 
jest now and again, at the expense ^of this 
solitary spinster, for whom Deonys had found 
room in h^jr large tenderness. Just on this one 
point the girf had become almost morbid in her 
charapionshipl Those 'small absurdities and 
eccentricities that stirred the easy laughter of 
others awoke her grave and Jovin^ pi^y* She 
had a way of touching dh certain points in the 
history of this insignificant single woman *that 
made you suddenly ashamed* of your merri- 
ment. 

So it was that Philippa’s introduction was a 
much more serious afi'air than appeared on, the 
surface; it was a means, •the best Di knew, by 
which to judge of her new friend’s sincerity. 
Ralph had hinted that there were certain things 
about Philippa that were “ not nice ; ” it was 
now to be triumphantly proved that this was a 
mere masculine prejudice. 

Miss Piper herself opened the door at the 
summons. She was a little woman, very faded, 
and dressed after a fashion quick to betray that 
her youth, so remote to others, was an illusion 
to which she still clung. Deonys never laughed 
at the scraps and tags of ribbons and laces, the , 
soiled artificial flowers that decorated Miss 
Piper’s grey hair, or the coquettish set of her 
scant flounces ; but all the same she promised 
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herself secretly that, with Madame de Stael, 
she should learn the art of growing old 
gracefully. 

“ How are you ? ” she asked, stooping to kiss 
the withered cheek. “ I have ‘brought my 
friend to see you, as I promised. ‘Philippa, this 
is Miss Piper.” ^ 

“ That was charming of you, my dear,” said 
Miss Piper airily. am delighted to know 

youf Miss Henshaw. As I often tell.Deonys, 
there are so few .young people left now. When 
I first came here 1 had so many girl friends, 
but, dear me, they are all married now. So 
stupid of girls, to marry; they grow old and 
dowdy at once.” 

“ I quite agree with you,” said Philiy)pa, in 
her bright, quick way. “ 1 was telling l)i jiist 
now that I think married people are a mistake.” 

“ Quite a mistake ! So glad you agree with 
me. Di and I made up our minds long ago 
that nobody should entrap m into matrimony — 
didn’t we, my dear ? And now, here is another 
to join our league ! We were really feeling 
quite deserted. To be sure there is Miss Barbara 
Gordon, but .you wouldn’t call Miss Barbara very 
sympathetic, would you, Deonys ? ” 

“ Not very, perhaps,” said Di, hesitatingly. 

“ Quite an old maid, I should say.” 

In the far-off days of her youth, Miss 
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Piper had been comely ; her conversational 
powers were never great, but she had had a 
pleasant laugh that went a great way. Now 
she was no longer coniely, and the ripple of 
laughter, with its fantastic girlishness, went 
less far. Still it helpeih as at this moment, to 
tide over pauses that might ptherwise have been 
awkward. 

r ■ 

I’liey had followed hor into the first of the 
small iwiins of which her house Consisted;'* A 
single glaTico at its details showed that she was 
exceedingly poor, but it was a, decent, patient, 
self-respecting, almost a sprightly poverty — a 
poverty that did not exclude crochet anti- 
macassars and wool mats, sprinkled everywhere, 
to be in readiness for eveiything that, by the 
most liberal interpretation, could be supposed 
to recpiire this jirotection. As Miss Piper’s in- 
dustry had been great and her ornaments were 
few, the mats wei’o sometimes put to uses hardly 
counted legitimate by her lady friends, who 
would whisper among each other that each 
separate bit of china in Miss Piper’s scantily 
furnished cujiboard reposed on its own square 
of woolwork. 

“ I have this floor all to myself,” she ex- 
plained to Philippa. “It is a little high, per- 
haps, but wonderfully fresh and airy, and the 
climb — why, that is nothing. If one were 
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rheumatic, like poor Miss* Barbara, it would be 
different.” 

“You have a nice view,” said Philippa, 
standing on tiptoe to peep out. o£ the high 
window. “Oh, are those theS Guadarrama 
mountains I see there over the roofs ? ” 

“ Yes, yes,” critj}.! Miss Piper, nodding her 
head deliglirtedly. “ I call that my private and 
particular • view. Tli^*downstairs people have 
none of it, not even the tip of one of those white 
peaks ; the hospital shuts it all out. That is one 
advantage of being high up. Then it is so 
select. Nobody to quarrel with, as I often 
say.” 

“ Do you live quit# alone ? ” 

Philippa turned from the window, and seated 
herself on a little stool at the older woman’s 
feet. Her eyes were soft with a new expression 
as she looked up into the gentle, smiling face. 

“ There is my little maid, who comes for an 
hour every morning and night. She does the 
rough work; the lighter duties I undertake 
myself — the dusting of the ornaments, you know. 

I dare say you have noticed that a servant never 
can place a thing straight. But Juanita is a 
good girl,” she hastened to add, “ and quite a 
protection when I go out of an evening. I tell 
Deonys it is very unwi.se of her to go out even 
in the day time alone. Some one might speak 
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to her in the street. I could mention man^ cases ; 
I have been addressed more than once myself. 
Spanish men. are very wicked, I am afraid, and 
the way they ptare is really i t disconcerting.” 

“ Di has me,' to go with now, and I won’t let 
any one he rnde to lier. Sometimes, if you will 
let us, wo will come for you,^and we can protect 
each other. He would bo a boldo man who 
ventured to speak to uiiF- then, ’ said. Philippa, 
smiling, . 

“ That would be charming. A little congenial 
society is a great pleasure. Juanita is hardly a 
companion. She is a good girl in her own way, 
but Deonys, my dear. I’m afraid — I’m afraid ! ” 

Miss Piper ended her, sentence "with some 
mysterious movements of her head and hands. 

“Not more lovers?” said Pi, smiling. “I 
thought you had persuaded Pepe Davila to give 
up his claims.” 

“ Pc'pe drew a bad number at the quinta, and 
that settled his affairs, poor fellow ! I was .so 
sorry for him, and really, Avhen he came here to 
say good-bye, I felt myself quite giving way. 
And now — would you believe it ? it is his 
brother ! ” 

“ Poor Pepe ! he will hardly like that,” said Di, 
who knew the history of all the Mai'ias and 
Juanas, the Emilias and Amalias, who had in 
turn served this anxious mistress. 
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“ I gjve lier the best advice in ray power. I 
talk to her almost every day. I say to her, take 
example by me. I am in no haste to marry, 
though it. is possible — just possiblp ‘there may 
have been one or two gentiemeri-*-but what am 
I saying? Oh, about •Juana ; the girl actually 
laughs in my face, iind says since she can’t wait 
for Pepe she wdl take his brother ! And of 
course she will marry* and lose all her youth 
and*spirit.” 

“ I am very sorry — about her leaving you, I 
mean,” Di answered. “ Put if Pope’s brotlior and 
she have made up their minds, you must let us 
find some one else for you, some one wlio doesn’t 
want a Pepe.” 

“ Ah, my dear, if you can find lior. But they 
all want a lover, even the ugly ones. I have 
spoken to so many of tlKsm,” slic turned to 
Philippa, “ but notone vvoubl lisfeu.” iler face 
grew sad as she thought of tlic years she had 
preached this doctrine without securing a single 
disciple. “ They go and marry, though I beg 
them to wait and enjoy tlieir youtli a little. 
They all go. It makes one fiiel lonely, and almost 
as if one’s youth had gone too ; and as if one 
were growing old when they bring their 
children to see one.” 

There fell a little silence on them after 
this. Philippa’s eyes were very grave. Surely 
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it was not difficult to find a little tenderness for 
a weakness so human and so harmless ? Di, 
looking at her friend, thought she had never 
seen any cfne'so beautiful. 

Then Miss- Piper jumped up and said they 
must have seme refreshment. A little ginger- 
wine, or if not that, th^n, at least, some 
sugar-water and a biscuit, ^oth* girls were 
eager in combating this proposal. Di, who 
knew v<''ry accurately the state of the cupbdkrd, 
drew the little spinster back to her seat with 
gentle force, while I’hilippa declared that wine 
and sugar-water were things she never touched, 
and as for tea, she thought that fashion of drink- 
ing it in the afternoon was a very stupid one. 

“ You might sliow Philippa your family 
portraits,” Di suggested, by way of diverting 
her thoughts from hospitable designs. 

“To be sure!” cried Miss Piper, the little 
shade of vijxation giving place to a smile. “ I 
am glad you I’emimlcd me of the miniatures, 
dear. Family lieiilooms,” she explained to 
Philippa. “ I call them my credentials. I. 
prefer a simple and retired life — indeed, prudence 
dictates it, so long as one is unmarried — but, of 
course, I can't expect the new people here to 
understtind my circumstances, or to take me at 
my own vahiation, so 1 show them my por- 
traits ; that makes everything satisfactory.” 
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The likenesses Philippa* had already noticed 
hanging on the wall ; they were the only relief 
to its bareness. A great deal of loving care 
had been expended on the frames, ,which were 
jnade of bright coloured-paper,* leaves and 
grasses. They gave tiie efl’ect o*f a miniature 
Pere-la-chaise. 

Miss Pipet took tboin down tenderly, lightly 
blowing the invisible *dust from tliem, and 
hanoifed them to Pliilipjia, witli a little Yunning 
commentary on ench. There wa.s a Mrs. Piper 
of a generation oi' two back, a stout old lady, 
with a towering head-dress and broad collar; 
there were genteel dauglitcj's of tlie Piper 
family with thin waists and very high noses; 
and gallant gontleme.n in full-bottomed wigs and 
short waistcoats. 

Philippa .looked at them all very gravely. 
The girl was in her gentkist, nK)st human 
inood. There was to her something iuc-Kpressihly 
sad in this company of slim, smiling ghosts. 
Yet the little spinster was saying, with that 
small laugh of hers, that she was never dull 
with all her family about Ihu-, and tliat, if slie 
were minded to he giddy or imprudent like 
some of her young friends, how could she with 
so many watchful eyes ujxm her ? 

Last of all, as being the most treasured posses- 
sion, was produced a faded daguerreotype of 
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the Rev. Robert fiper, once upon a time 
chaplain to the Embassy at Madrid. The 
portrait revealed a hectic, narrow-chested young 
man, not uplike his sister in the kindly goodwill 
of a pair of irmocent, wide-opened blue eyes. 

“ We couldn’t afford ^a miniature then,” the 
little lady said, looking with a sudden saddening 
of her face at the well-loved fe^ture^ “ so we had 
to be content with this*poor substitute. Some 
day, when 1 make up my mind to mart-y, I 
shall have a largo j)ainting executed from this 
photograph. I mean to make that a little 
bargain, you know, before consenting. Robert 
was very handsome ; he had the true Piper 
nose. And such an eloquent preacher ; I always 
thought his fine talents were thrown away here. 
.But you remember him, of course, Deonys ? ” 

“ No,” said I)i gently ; “ I don’t remember 
him. Major (xibbs does,” she added eagerly; 
“ I have heard him say so.” 

Ma jor Gibbs claimed to be the oldest English 
resident in the city, and there was the growth 
of forty years and more over the poor chaplain’s 
modest gra\'e in the Pi’otestant cemetery. 

“ Ah, well, one forgets how time runs on,” 
she answered Avith a sigh. “ To be sure, it is 
a good while ago, and I have never been able 
to Hake up my mind to leave Madrid since 
then. Some day I must go and see all my old 
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friends in England again f but it seemed cruel 
to leave Robert all alone, though that will 
sound very foolish and sentimental to you, 1 
dare say, for what good can it do him, you will 

? 9'» 

. 

“ No,” said Philippa^ who was 'addressed, “ I 
don’t think it sounds foolish at all.” 

For the igoment it seemed to her she could 
thoroughly undctstand.- and sympathize with 
this feeling of reluctance to sever oneself from 
the last link to vanished friendshij) — the mortal 
dust of one held dear. Only, Philippa had 
never known any one, unless it might be her 
father, to whose memory such devotion would 
be possible. 

“ But you will come and see me sometimes 
with Deonys ? ” Miss JMper continued, cheer- 
fully, “ and tell me about your gaieties in 
London. I used to go to a great many routs 
and dances myself once. I dare sa y 1 might be * 
induced to enter society again if 1 were there ; 
but here one must be very prudent. One 
cannot be too careful.” 

“ We will come often,” they assured her in 
one breath, as they rose to leave. 

Philippa had an engagement which called 
her home, but to get away was not such an 
easy matter. 

First, Miss Piper insisted on accom])anying 

VOL. I. 12 
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them down a flight ©f steps; and they had to 
wait till she fluttered into the bedroom to fetch 
a shawl, which she secured about her curls, “in 
case any one should meet and speak to me on 
the way hafikV’ she explained. “ I assure you, 
my dears, the way those Spaniards stare is 
really most disae^reealdo.''’ 

When tlie final parting ■\\^as about to be made 
on the second ]anding,.,jt secaied as if all the 
really iin])ortant questions liad been till ^hen 
forgot ten ; and what with Miss Piper’s timid 
])eej)s over the banister, lier fliars lest any one 
should come up, and lum anxiety to impress on 
the girls the ' urgent need of prudence, the 
farewells bid fair to be prolonged. 

“ And how is my dear Mr. Malleson ? To 
think that 1 should have omitted to ask for him 
all this time. That is what I call an excellent 
young man.” 

, “ lie is very well,” Deonys tried to say. 

“ And just as charming as ever,” Philippa 
added, lightly. 

“ Ah, my dears, take care,” came the gentle 
warning. “ Do bo ])rudent, and take time ; 
don't bo in haste to commit yourselves.” 

“We'll be ever so careful,” said. Philippa, 
kissing her hand. “ I)i will keep one eye on 
me, and 1 will dmgon her like any Spanish 
dueha.” 
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“To be sure he is a ■^rorthy young man,” 
murm\ired Miss Piper ; “ and I always feel 
quite safe with him myself. Still young people 
are so foolish nowadays. You nia}i tell him 
that I asked for him, Deonys.” 

“ I’ll be sure to tell l^im.” 

“ And give my best respects to your dear 
papa.” 

“ I won’t forgef.” 

“ And do bo prudent, and don’t lot ^any one 
speak to you,” eame the last anxious warning 
from above, as Miss Piper rcjlraced her steps to 
the little room — a solitaiy, liuitastic figure, 
living patient, peaceful days among old and 
dearly cherished moiiibries and hopes scarcely' 
less dear. 

The two girls ran down the many flights of 
steps hand in hand. At the bottom l)i paused, 
and, impulsively drawing Phili])pa’s face down 
on a level with her own, she kissed the warm 
red lips. 

“ You are so beautiful,” said this foolish Di ; 

“ and, my dear, I love you so.” 

The wide court Avas dimly lit and deserted, 
and there was no one to sec. 

Philippa was still grave, and her eyes Avore 
sombrely shadowed. 

“ To think that one may dfitne to that,” she 
said absently. “ 1 Avish I may be half as good. 
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But oh, Di, if you se5 me taking to a head-dress 
like that when I am sixty, I beseech you to 
hum it, or me, which ever you like.” 

Was it, possible to help it ? In spite of her 
youthful severity and her fine championship, 
Deonys burst' into a merry peal. 

“ Why do you laugh ? ” said Philippa re- 
proachfully. Her tone M^as melancholy, but her 
eyes had a suspicioiis tvpinklS’ in them. “ If I 
had laughed, you would never have spoken to 
me again. 

But J)i's laughter rang out the more full and 
clear. J’art of it was honest joy, for had not 
Philippa proved, to the confusion of every 
doubter, that she was “ nice ” through and 
through ? 

“ Come,” slio said, when she had sobered a 
little, “ we must go home ; there is no time for 
Mrs. Gordon to-day.” 

“ No, ’ said Philippa, who was secretly re- 
lieved; “and it is just as well, for I’d very 
likely have <lisgraccd myself, and lost your fine 
opinion. I never can behave long at a stretch. 
Here, Di, take my arm. No, the other one ; I 
must leave this free for action in case any one 
presumes to look at you.” 

It was late. The sun had already set, and 
the pale daifodil of the western sky was fast 
fiidiug before the swiftly advancing dusk. 'The 
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goats were straggling homewards ; their hells 
made a pleasant tinkle as thej strayed here and 
there across the sandy road. 

When they reached the Puerto' del Sol, the 
lamps were already lit, hut theyJ5urned as yet 
with a pale, inefficient ‘glow. On the balcony, 
that is reached from the first floor windows of 
tlie H&tel de Pai’i^, a >^ouug man was lounging. 
It was the hour Felix (Hiester usually devoted 
to a cigar and such philosophic study of human 
nature as was pos?<ii'Ie from his ]K)int of vantage. 
Among the many faces that passed under his 
scrutiny he did not fail to notice those of the 
two who were hurryiivg home witli free, elastic 
step, very dilferent 'from the indolent grace 
with which their S])ajiisli sislers walked. 
Philippa’s head was a littlo liaugbtily erect, 
her lips proudly sot ; she was noting duofla to 
perfection ; but at some word from her com- 
panion she dimpled all over with mischievous 
smiles. 

Felix smiled, too, out of sympathy. He was 
half inclined to swing himself over the balcony, 
and drop down on the jjavement beside them ; 
but he reflected that an athletic feat of that 
sort might be misunderstood by the populace 
sauntering beneath him. Besides, there was an 
excellent dinner awaiting him, which would 
suffer from his inattention, while Miss Philippa’s 
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smiles could be enjoj^ed at any moment. It 
struck him to .wonder wby the young girl she 
was protecting so carefully was never present 
in Mrs. Ileii^iaw’s drawing-room, by which it 
will be seen, Viat, in spite of his psychological 
researches, he liad madJ no profound study of 
that lady’s character. 

Could Miilippa have enliglieneif him ? She 
was parting at tlmt moment from Di with many 
pretty endoarineiits. Tlicre was no word of 
further meeting that evening. ’ It was good-bye 
till to-morrow. 

“ Iliista mafiaiia,” {;ried Di, flying lightly up 
the dark staircase. ^ 

She, at least, needed no further enlightenment ; 
she was well content with her friend. 
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CIL\;rTER Vlir. 

OU. “ Wbat iiiaiiiicr of man ?” 

ilfcS. “Of very ill manner : lie’ll speak witfl you, will 
you or ijo.” 

“This,” said Felix, “is wliat one mig'lit call 
tlie land of to-rnoiTow. ^Munana is a most useful 
word;, I should jiriu^i it in hig capitals in the 
conversational guides. 1 knew a lei low who 
once ran all over Italy on the strength of two 
phrases written on his card. ‘How much does 
it cost?’ on one side, and ‘FI I give you the 
half,’ on the other. He made a noble collection 
of curios, and he wrote a hook about his travels 
afterwards, and that book paid. He might have 
done Spain on a much smaller capital ; I could 
sum up the necessary words on the fingers of 
one hand.” 

“Now, I should call it the land of yester- 
day,” said Philip>i)a. “ See how wo differ! 
There’s a sort of great-gran dmtjthcrly appear- 
ance about everything that is rather comfort- 
able and highly respectable. It is like living 
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among one's ancestors. The eyes of the past 
keep watch over you. I feel as virtuous under 
their gaze as Miss Piper surrounded by her 
miniatures.” 

“ Well, paS't or future, it’s all the same,” said 
Felix. “ Wliatcvcr it is, it isn’t the country of 
the present. As far as f)J.o sees, there is no 
reason why anything shtmItL ever get done 
here, ft is the paradise of loafers ; the genus 
is gettiilg rare elsewhere ; I suppose because 
they all come here.” 

“ That is why we came,” said Philippa 
sedately. “ It is so nice to feci that you don’t 
need to l>e always ‘nioying on.’ We flatter 
ourselves that England is ‘the home of liberty ; 
it is libeHy with a halter round its nock — 
freedom to do as others do. Can you fancy 
yourself, for instance, basking in the sun- 
shine seated half way up the steps of St. 
Paul’s ? ” 

“ I. can imagine the discomfort of the posi- 
tion,” he answered, laughing. 

“ flow the people who go to examine the 
bargains in the (diurchyard would stare ! ” said 
Philippa meditatively. ‘ Our chaste bonnet ’at 
five and elevenpence wouldn’t have a chance. 
Yet heie we sit, with this gloomy old church 
behind. us, and nobody so much as gives us 
a passing glance.” 
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“ There aren’t many to look, are there ? ” 
Felix smiled as he surveyed the empty, wind- 
blown space in front of them ; “ I noticed two 
beggars and a dog since we came.”^ 

“Oh, you want to destroy m}j* comparison ; 
but all the same this is*a public street, and the 
Atocha is the St. Paur.s of Madrid. You are 
doing what you w^uld^not do in London.” 

“That’s unanswerable. Whatever I might 
be doing, I may siifely own that 1 sliouldn’t 
be making a |)nbHc s])ectacle of myself on tho 
steps of St. I ’aid’s. 1 am modest . I hold back 
and allow others to distinguish themselves.” 

“ I know. You lili^j comfortable obscurity. 
You woidd be at your club ; that would be 
pleasanter.” 

“ I might if there was nothing better going. 
It’s a good place to go when you feel bored 
or out of sorts. You can always pick up a 
grievance to justify your ill teinjicr. Some 
fellow is sure to aj)propriate the ])aper you 
want, or the seat you have set your heart on.” 

“ That explains the institution. How nice 
it must be to have to go in search of your 
grievances. We keep ours all ready at home. 
That is why we have no clubs, I supj)osc.” 

“ Or because you liave no irritation to justify.” 

“ No,” said Philippa, with her sudden smile ; 
“ we are all angels. It is a good thing ladies’ 
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clubs don’t succeed. Some hundreds of angels, 
.each more amiable than the other, how tiresome 
that would be ! ” , 

“ If you* i ad clubs,” said Felix meditatively, 
“ what would become of us when we had 
worked oir souk', of our iioble anger, and wanted 
a little gentle soothing? ’What would become 
of us, if you were hidden behind grim, un- 
scalable walls ? ” 

“ I see,” said Philippa demurely, our use 
in life would be gone.” 

“At four o’clock, in London, I am always 
visited witli melanclioly. You wouldn’t think 
it, would YOU ? but it is drue all the same. It’s 
such an aggiuvating, cra'wling, creeping hour. 
There’s nothing to look forward to except 
dinner, and that is three hours off. And it's 
too soon lor the charm to begin. You wouldn’t 
take pity on a fellow, then.” 

“ At four o^clock ? Perhaps not.” 

“ I wonder how you got rid of it ? You 
might tell me,” said Felix, Avho was lazily in- 
clined, and not ill })leased to be amused by this 
slightest of slight talk. 

“ I decline to commit myself,” she answered, 
shaking her head. “I might be turning one 
of my gowns, or trimming one of the church- 
yard bargains, unless I were showing it off in 
somebody’s carriage. At five o’clock you would 
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find me beaxitifully dressed, and smiling beliind 
the tea-cups.” 

“ You don’t do that sort of thing ? ” He 
looked at her with frank astonish rnjjn>t? 

“ Which sort of thing ? Maljt dresses or 
tea ? ” she asked dcmuiely. “ have seen 
me make tea, I think; as for the rest, I am 
sorry to confradiej; you, but it is quite certain 
tliat I am my own milliner and dressmaker.” 

“ l*should nevei' have guessed it.” Ho looked 
at her with graver assurance. 

“ What an equivocal coin])liin(!nt ! ” she cried, 
arching her delicate eyelirows. “Don’t you 
know that the art, of makimr a, toilet is lost 
in England, dead and buried ever so many 
fathoms deep? And when I attempt to revive 
it for myself, you tell me I may pass muster.in 
a crowd ! ” 

:“I didn’t mean that,” said Felix seriously. 
“I thought you were an iiller, like me, and I 
find you are one of the working people. Now 
you will turn round and lecture me, as llalph 
does.” 

“ No ; I leave you to him.” 

“ W’ell, he is enough, I assure you. Granted 
that I am idle. I admit it, but I can 'give you 
a thousand reasons to justify it. Why should 
everybody toil? Work is the curse of our 
generation ; it makes life hideous. We are 
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losing the very vestige of an idea how to play. 
We are born old men ; we have no boyhood.” 

“ There is a little remnant left — while you 
live.” *.v 

“ Oh, yoil, are laughing at me, are you ? 
Well, am I not of mtore use than all your 
workers if I keep alive the old tradition ? 
When poojile look at nie, tli^y may remember 
there was such a thing as youth once, and 
‘ dreamful ease.’ Of course, I am speaking of 
England.” 

‘‘ I thought you found the afternoons so 
long ? ” said Philippa innocently. 

That is because I c^n find nobody to play 
with. Now, hero it is 'different; here every- 
body plays, and it is you workers who are in 
a . melanclioly minority. It would be quite 
sinful not to make use of one’s opportunities 
here. Ralph can’t see it.” 

“ Not even with such a brilliant example 
before him ? ” 

“And I can’t make it out,” said Felix, in a 
puzzled voice, not heeding the interruption. 
“ For a fellow who has lived the half of his life 
here to go on grinding as he does is a most re- 
markable thing. Why, everything about you 
helps on yotir inclination to idleness ! ” he cried, 
prodding with his stick at some moss that had 
crept between the worn stones. “ Sitting here 
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in the sun that useful w(»rd ‘ to-morrow ’ has 
a delightful charm about it. Don’t you feel it 
in the very air ? There is no ghost of neglected 
duty to haunt you ; we left that spect^'e behind 
us on the other side of the Channel^ 'Just think 
how little there is you really r^uire to do. 
Is there any one you want to see, or don’t 
want to see ?, All that can wait till to-morrow. 
Here one is deli\*ered* from the plague of a 
t!aily4)Ost, because the letters don’t arrive — till 
to-morrow ; so you don’t need to bother about 
answering them. There are no newspapers 
except Spanish ones, and, as they concoct all 
the foreign news at home, it would be a mere 
waste of time and teiijper to read them. There 
js absolutely no reasou why you should do 
Anything but enjoy yourself ; and if it doesn’t 
come within your jJan ol enjoyment to j)oke 
about that musty old church hehind us, why, 
that, too, can be put aside till this slow footed 
‘^imanana ’ arrives.” 

“ So you may as Avell sit down again,” he 
added, for she had risen. 

“ All very well for you,” she answered, 
dimpling all over with mischievous smiles ; “you 
who have paced and mfeasured the Atocha, and 
made notes about every dusty banner and worn 
tombstone in that little book you carry. I 
know you. You have detected Baedeker 
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stumbling. I dare “^say you’ve written to the 
editor, or publisher, or whoever it is, though 
you pretend to be so lazy.” 

The lit, tie assumption of cynicism, which he 
* loved to put’;on, modelling himself on his cousin 
whom he had always admired, was a mere farce, 
which she was quick enough to detect very early 
in their acquaintance. It sat on him the more 
oddly that he was, for his years, very young, 
and tha,t he was, in reality, ready to extejad an 
eager hos])ita.lity to each new sensation. 

“ dome, you may as well confess.” 

He turned round and looked up at her, and 
they both laughed. 

“ I thought it Avouldejamuse me,” ho said, 
“ but it didn’t. There is nothing to be seen 
^ that you haven’t seen a hundred times. Take 
* my word for it.” 

‘‘I always take m_y OAvn word for. things. 
It i& perverse, I know, and may sound rude, 
but it is me. I can’t help it.” 

“ You will repent it. It will bore you.” 

“ No,” she said softly. “ I c.an’t afford to be 
bored, like you. Not yet, I must enjoy things 
while I can. By-and-by I may not be able to 
amuse myself.” 

“ Don't lose this chance, then. Much better 
stay here. You will find them very gloomy. 
I am sure old Ralph hates it, in spite of his 
conscieiice.” 
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“ I dare say ‘he does, .aad mamma too ; hut 
then, her sense of duty, the duty of verifying 
Murray, carries her on heroically.” 

“ You have no duty to perform.” 

“Oh yes, I have,” she answei^d, turning 
away. “ I am going to rescue Di.* If any one 
should be tired, it is Di. She has seen it all 
a hundred tinges. No one thinks of her.” 

“Shall I ask hereto cgnie out here beside us?” 

“ No,” she said quickly. “ I am going to 
her.” But she turned once more and asked 
suddenly, without* looking at him, “ Why did 
you tell us that story about him — your cousin. 
It was a mistake.” 

“ What story ? ” 

“You know. About his having succeeded 
td the title.” 

“ How was I to know that Boderick had 
married ? lie choose to keep that piece of infor- 
mation to himself. lie was always a queer 
beggar.” 

“I think it was Mr. Malleson who was 
‘ queer ’ to make a mystery of it.” 

“He considered it his own affair, I suppose,” 
said Felix philosopln’cally. “ You don’t know 
old Ralph if you think he talks about every- 
thing.” 

“ You take his disappointment very coolly, 
Ithink.” 
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“Well” — ^he looked at her for the first time 
a little curiously — “ where would be the use 
of taking it warmly ? Why should I care, it 
he doesn’;t ? A title wouldn’t improve him.” 

She smil^jl. 

“ He wouldn’t grace it,” she said. 

“ If there had been responsibilities connected 
with it, it would have been different. He is 
not the man to shirk aay dflty, however much 
ho hated it ; but there is no land, and verjj little 
money. And as for a mere handle to his name, 
I think, for my part, he is better without it.” 

“ You think a great deal of him.” 

“ I have good reason,” he answered com- 
posedly. 

I “I, too, like him best as he is — much best.’ 

' She was addressing the distant horizon, and 
she spoke gravely, and with almost unnecessary 
earnestness. 

“ I dare say you will find it difficult to believe 
me, but it is true.” 

“ Why should I find it difficult to believe 
you ? ” 

She stood quite still for a moment, while he 
asked this question ; then she glanced down at 
him and laughed. “ I am going to Di,” she said, 
and, without any further explanation, she went. 

Of course he meant to follow her, but he did 
not do so at once. 
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She had a great attraction for him, this 
strange, beautiful girl, sometimes so startlingly 
frank, sometimes so reticent and reserved; but 
just at this moment a cigar was a fjtrouger com- 
pelling force than the inclinatioji to go with 
her. A cigar and the ‘golden, mellow sunlight 
falling on the worn steps, turning the tufts of 
moss in the oreviq^s into a border of rare colour ; 
the infinite blue of the sky above him ; the sad- 
ness 8f the gloomy church hidden behind him ; 
and that to-morrow,’’ that was to bring again 
the work and the business of life, so far distant 
as to he only a vague shadow that threw into 
greater relief the lighj; about In’in — who could 
ask or desire more ?* Not young Felix, cer- 
tainly, into whose Arcady as yet no Phyllis had 
wandered to draw him by her sj)olis from all 
that made the hour so fau’. 

The little plan of going a sight-seeing had 
been carried out, but not quite as 3lrs. Ilenshaw 
intended. Miss Piper and Miss I’arbara (Jordon 
had called before this arrangement took effect. 
Their sudden alacrity was almost as disjilcasing 
as their former dilatoriness, loj- il is undeniable 
that Mrs. Henshaw considered tlie visit ill- 
timed, and found both ladies dull. Miss Piper, 
in her timid way, had touched upon those 
ancestors on whom her claims to consideration 
rested, and had been pronounced “ to- give her- 

voL. I. 1 a 
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self airs.” Miss Barbara, on tbe other hand, 
had been dogmatic, and even, perhaps, dicta- 
torial. 

“ It wflii i You ougVit to do this,’ and ‘ \ ou 
must do th^,’ just as if she were my school- 
mistress," the lady explained, plaintively ex- 
pressing her suffei'ings. 

“ 8hc reminds me so muc^ of Miss Black, at 
Brighton. I am sure must have kept a 
school, ’I’liilippa. 1 can’t he mistaken Tn the 
type. Miss Black was an oldunaid, too. They 
are all alike." 

AVhcn Pliili])pa hinted that Miss Piper was a 
spinster also, and that nobody would suspect 
her . oh keeping a schooT* there had come that 
retort about her giving herself ridiculous airs. 

“..As if any one bearing the absurd name of 
Pi] )er could be of good family ! We might Just 
as well have gone out as you proposed, child ” 
(Philippa did not; remoml)ev to have made the 
suggestion), “‘ibr I am sure, if the society here 
lias nothing more attractive to offer, it was 
wa.stcd time staying at home. And just when 
I do take a little run out for my health, of 
course Major (Jibbs calls in my absence. Quite' 
my usual luck. If you had been at home tp 
show him some little attention, how-r-y:ou 
might laive otiered him some wine; gentlemen 
arc always tliirsty —but, of course, yon were ottt> 
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tod. I really must keep you with me during 
calling hours.” 

“ Very well, mamma,” Philippa had made 
answer ; “ we must start a regular diiy’at home, 
then we should he certain to secure Major 
Gibbs, and we could luave the wine and the 
pretty little attentions all ready. To be sure, 
jVIiss Piper and Mi^^s Barbara might come, too ; 
but then tea would do Inr them.” 

Theh, seeing that nothing moie was to be 
hoped for from society, the duty, whicli every 
travelling Briton loves to fulfil, was undertaken. 

Here, again, things fell out not quite accord- 
ing to the original' phui, for wIkui Felix was 
requested to act as guide, it being knowji that 
he had already accomplished the jxirt his country 
expected of him, tliat young man lazily sug- 
gested that his cousin Malleson was the proper 
person to lead the van. 

Mr. Malleson, cousenting gracefully, had 
added, in an easy way, that 1 )eoiiys Ouvry was 
more ‘‘ up ” in such matters than he, who had 
confined his studies to the politicnl asjjects of 
the country. Thus it came about that the party 
was increased from thi-ee to five ; there was 
nothing for it but to accej)t the inevitable. 

When l)i, e.scorted gaily by Philippa, came 
downstairs, she found Mrs. Henshaw very • 
gracious. 
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“ Here,” said Philippa, “ is the captive. I 
deliver her over to you, mamma.”, 

“ I am sure Ave are very much obliged to you, 
my dearj^'Kiiid Mi-s. Ilenshaw condescendingly. 
“ Mr. Ma]]ef?*>n tells me you are quite a clever 
guide, and I prize instruction above all things. 
I am willing to be instructed by anybody.” 
She looked round her, as ii^elaiihing applause 
for this sentinicnt. “ As I tell my daughter 
often, true intelligence is always humble.* 

“ Indeed, I know almost nothing,” said Di, 
looking rather alarmed, and casting reproachful 
glances at Ralph, who wjis negligently examin- 
ing the pictures. “ I am not a good guide.” 

“ Never mind, sweef one,” said Philippa, 
laying her liands on the other’s shoulders ; 

humility isn’t critical. You can heighten all 
the tragedies, aj)d jumble up the dates without 
fear ol‘ detection. It’s a good wdiile since 
mamma was at Brighton ; and, as for me, I’ve 
never been at school at all.” 

“ '\"ou make me regret I did not send you,” 
said Mrs. Ilenshaw severely, “when you talk 
in that unbecoming way.” 

“Ah, but think how much more disagreeable 
I jnight have been if I had been as learned as 
this cJiiJd,” she answered, wnth a merry glance 
at Malleson. “ Not that you are disagreeable, 
Di, or that any amount of wisdom could make 
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you that. It is only wlihre I am concerned 
that ignorance is bliss.” 

“ I think, Miss Ouvry, you had better come 
with me,” said the older lady siiaveljj, sweeping 
out of the room and inviting I)i tcjf follow ; “ I 
shall protect you from tiic sallies of my foolish 
Philippa. I dare say you have noticed that it 
is a little whim of hers to disparage herself ; 
but, I assure you; it i^ quite remarkable how 
clever*she is. All her masters united irr saying 
so ; and, as I gave her the most exj)ensivc 
masters that were to be had in London and 
Paris, of course you will agree with me that 
their judgment was final.” 

Di felt a little pnzzleTl by this flow of words. 
Was it because the masters were expensive that 
Philippa was clever, or did they demand larger re- 
muneration on account of her superior talent ? It 
sounded like a rhyme that might go on for ever. 

She was beginning to say, in her grave, shy 
way, how pretty Philippa was, and how bright, 
when Felix Chester joined them. ITo was 
rather late, but he had a frank air of ignoring 
that fact, and presented himself as if punctuality 
was one of his virtues. It somehow came 
about presently that he fell behind with Philippa, 
while the others walked on irr front. In thi.s 
order they arrived at the church, and in this 
order, as we have seen, they remained. 
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If Malleson had 'Weakly hoped by enlarging 
the party to shelter himself from a too minute 
ejcaminalSon into his aifairs, he soon found him- 
self mistaken. While he wandered about the 
vast old church, taking, to do him justice, 
the chief burden of explanation on his own 
shoulders, it seemed as -if the dim traditions 
that linger about the Chapel lioyM had an odd 
way of doubling back dn tlie present. Kings 
aixl (pieens liad plighted troth before thg great 
altar, and had made vows which were some- 
times held in faithful remembrance and some- 
times forgotten ; yet it appeared as if it were 
Malleson himself, or his grandfather, his uncle, 
or his cousin who had b6en tre<acherous to some 
binding . promise, and against whom the old 
walls, had they speech, would have cried out. 
Wluit had he. done, or what had some one else 
done, to briiig down this lady s large dis- 
j)Jeasure ? 

.Between evoi’y item of information, which he 
gave with a desperate attempt to keep to the 
suljeet, came some such irrelevant question as; 

“ Do you know wlio the woman was ? Tery 
likely some low person of whom he was 
ashamed." 

I assure you she was a very haughty 
princess, and it was quite a brilliant affair. 
S])ain is the place for pomps and vanities and a 
roval marriage ” 
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, “Oh, of course; I wlis not speakinp; of 
F^dinand. I was thinking of your cousin, and 
how he came to tell us such a strange story. It 
Teally seems very odd that he should not have 
. known.” 

“ Felix was not present. It’s a good while 
ago, you see ; and when you come to think of 
it, he could Imrdly be j^resent.” 

“ Oh, you tireshrne'inan ! ” cried Mrs. Hen- 
shawj veiling her irritation by an assumption of 
playfulness. “ Qf course, I was referring to the 
babies ! ” 

“ Ah, the babies ; y(;s, we can go and see the 
font. But they christen the royal children 
generally in the chap(^1 of the palace. Did you 
]3^tice our flag up tliere among the dusty 
banners ? I’m always tishamed to see our 
national colours in such a position.” 

' “ I see I am not to be allowed to approach 
the subject,” she said, tapjiing him airily with 
her fan. 

“Take care,” said Malleson gravely; “there 
is a step in front of you. rome tliis way.” 

, “ You have a proud spirit ; you prefer to bear 
,ydur wrongs in silence. That has always been 
my way. A dignified silence is what I have 
aimed at under all my trials. Now, with poor 
'■•'Mr. Henshaw it was so different. He had no 
fortitude. I have really seen him break down 
quite like a child.” 
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Malison did not evince the surprise that was 
expected of him on hearing this. It would 
have astonished him to learn that the late 
Mr. HensJiaw had ])rcserved any remnant of 
endurance all^r the first year of married life. 

“ So this IS the fonj. Dear me, quite a 
plain affair. Dut, you know, Mr. Malleson, 
though you are so lieroic, you can> prevent my 
pitying yon. You have fliy sincere pity.” 

He ibU tliat he needed it, though not ctti the 
grounds she supposed. He evqn found himself 
envying the battered effigy of a carved knight, 
lying in a profound peace, undisturbed by any 
strife of tongues. The gloom of the dreary 
place fell upon him, as iTe continued his task, 
with a melancholy that could not be shaken olf. 
He was at no time a very patient man, and it 
cannot be said that he performed his duties 
gracefully. Di had been vveary of it all long 
before this, but she was always hindered in her 
little attempts to escape by a well-timed question 
or remai'k. 

“ We really can’t do without you, my deaii 
Two judgments are better than one, you know ; 
and 1 love to get a full account of everything. 
Ah, there is Dhilippa, she will not like this ; dark- 
ness always alfects her. She is like me — ^so sensi- 
tive. Idiilippn, my love, did you want me?” 

She came hi like a ray of light in her white 
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dress ; but her only reply was to draw Deonys 
away, putting an arm round her waist. 

“Are you tired, my pretty one — tired of 
, telling the musty old stories al)out^.this musty 
old place ? Come and sit down h^re ; there is 
none to forbid. I don’J; want you to tell me 
anything ; I’ll take it all in faith. There can’t 
> be anything “ver}^ pleasant to hear about so 
dark a place.” 

“I’lTi a little tired,” Di confessed. 

She sat down on a lower ste]) ; and, taking 
ojfher hat, laid hei' head on Philippa’s lap. 

“And I don’t wojider,” said Philipj)a, softly 
stroking back the ri];>])lcs of brown laiir. “ AVhat 
with the ghostliness aitS the grimness, and with 
my excellent mamma's — no, 1 will be good ; lie 
still, Di.” 

. For Deonys had made a little protesting 
movement at the last words. 

How melancholy it is ! Mr. Chester was 
right,” said Philippa, looking about her. “ One 
feels as if all the sadness of life might take 
shelter here.” 

“ Is life so sad, then ? ” 

“ I don’t know. I’ve a suspicion that it is, 
but I hide it away somewhere. I never let it 
look me in the face. It will be time enough to 
find out when one can’t help it. But if I 
wanted to cry, I should come here,” 
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“ I can’t fancy you crying, Philippa.” 

“ Can’t you ? That sounds a little severe, do 
you know ? But it is true that I don’t indulge 
much in t^ars. I never found out the use of 
them, unless^ to make you ugly : a red tip to 
your nose, and a red rim to your eyes, and a 
cold in your head, ^"ou may be forgiven for not 
inflicting tliat kind of penance on yourself.” 

“ I don’t know liow it is,” said I)i, staring 
out into the dimness in front of her, “"but I 
think I could cry very easily. ■ It seems as if it 
would be much easier for me to bo unhappy 
than for you. I can imagine so many things 
that would make one sad. Only I shouldn’t 
come here.” 

“ Where would you go, then, to do your 
wailing, my poor, melancholy l)i ? ” 

“ Oh, I don't know. Somewhere where there 
was nobody ; not even dead people.” 

“ Except me. I, wlio am such a butterfly, 
such a creature of sunshine and happiness and 
easy, untroubled days — I should come and 
comfort you.” 

“ But you miglitn’t be there, or ” 

‘‘ Or, 1 might be the cause of your unhappi- 
' ness ? Now, you weren’t going to say a horrid 
thing like that, were you ? ” 

‘•No; how could you make me unhappy?” 
said I)i incredulously. She did not reflect that 
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it is from our dearest friendships that most of 
onr sorrows take their birth. Sorrow was to 
her an alien thing — a dim something that was 
nobody’s fauH, that came from ^elne far-off 
shore, outside the circle of one’s joj[’'s. 

“ Do you know we ase talking nonsense,” she 
said ; “ at least I am. I who have been so 
happy always.” ^ 

‘‘ It is all the fault of the place. And so the 
kin'gEf and queens are married here*! Poor 
things! it is enough to chill their fancy for 
each other — if they happen to have any — at the 
outset. Can’t you imagine those two stone 
gentlemen under the banners getting up and 
imploring the IboUsf* couple to think better 
Vit?” 

“ Better of being afraid of the Atocha ? 
That would be good advice, though it might 
frighten them still more if it came to them in 
|hat way,” Di said, laughing. 

• “ No, you quick child ; better of getting 
married.” 

Why should they ? ” 

“ Because they would most probably repent 
it.’! 

, “You know better, Philippa. If people care 
for each other it must be very good to marry." 

“ Ah, but that is a big ‘ if ’ ! Many marriages 
are made with the caring left out. It 'is best 
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to start on that understanding, for sooner or 
later the caring ceases.” 

“Philippa, wliy do you talk like that?” 

“ Wliy <^iving you this benefit of my 

observations l^in the course of my journey 
thron<>;h life.” • 

“ But you wouldn't cease to care ” 

l)(K)nys j)ut up her hand to t^uch^he beautiful 
cJirving lips as if she woirld have silenced them. 
She waS uneasy at the turn their tall? had 
taken’. 

“ No, my dear ; because I should begin the 
other Wily I mentioned. I should start without 
the caring.'’ 

“ I don't believe anything so horrid of you.” 

“ They wouldn't tie the knot for an insignifi- 
cant Prote.stant here, would they? ’’she went 
on mischievously, only half in earnest in her 
attem])t at cynicism. “ Because the gloom would 
be w('ll in keeping with the circumstances of 
my nuptials. It's a case of the highest bidder ; 
and he, I have noticed, is not generally a very 
attractive person, to put it nicely. You see, 
I)i, there are possibilities of unhappiness even 
in my life.” 

“ Philippa, don't ! If you knew how I hate 
to hear you talk like that. It’s not nice ! ” 

“ ‘ Don't, don't, don't ! ’ you limit me dread- 
fidly in subjects to-day, my little Di. Well 
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then, I won’t, and if ever I do — isn’t that Irish ? 
— ^you shall act the part of stone knight, I 
promise you. Here is my pledge.” 

She stooped and softly kissed the T:)row from 
which she had brushed the brownifhair. • 

Di sat up and made a ginlle of her two hcands 
encircling the other's nock. She was half 
unconscious of tl^e earnestness of her look, for 
she was thinking of the young man sitting 
outside on the sunny stops— the careless favourite 
of fortune, whom surely it would not be so very 
difficult to love. 

“Well,” said Philippa, dimpling all over, 
“ does my face play me false ? I assure you I 
was quite solemn over that ])romiso.’' 

“ Come out, come out into tlie light! ” said Di, 
letting her arms fall suddenly, and rising up. 

“ The chill and the darkness have made us both 
stupid.” 

“ I don't own to the stupidity." Philippa 
shook her head. “ I Avas fearhilly ju-ojdietic.” 

“ Hush, hush ! 1 won't listen to another word. 
Look I Your mamma and Palph liavc finished 
at last, and there — is not that Mr. Chester ? ” 

“Oh, yes; that is Mr. (,'hester. He was wise 
enough to stay outside ; which does not say 
much for our attractions, my dear.'’ 

“ He knew vou Avould come out again." 

“And not the property of the highe.st bidder 
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yet,” said Philippa lightly. “ Look ! our stone 
knight hasn’t moved so much as an evelid.” 

When they were all assembled on the steps, 
it appeared, that Mrs. Hcnshaw’s appetite for 
‘sight-seeing Ikwas not yet satisfied. A new 
acce.ssion of gloom fell f upon Malleson. They 
went on inngli in ihe same order as that in 
which they came, except that ^’hilippa kept Di’s 
arm in a firm clas[), and would not let her go. 
As usual, siie led the talk, and it pleased her to 
come l)ack to tlic subject of. dress. She had 
shakcm off her ])rophetic forebodings with con- 
siderable ease. 

“/^'ou don't see any of the ladies’ journals in 
your clul), do you ? " slic asked, turning to Felix. 

“ Well, no,” ho answered, with a smile. 

“ Well, you wotdd see some things that would 
surprise you. There are the people who ask 
(piestions : whether you ought to reject a young 
man because he is two inches shorter than you, 
or because he has red hair ; how much soap a 
family of four and a baby ought to use in a 
year ; how many cards at a time you ought to 
leave on the rector's wife, and that kind of 
thing. The<o are the people who have a thirst 
for information, and they are mysterious 
enough ; but the women I want to know about 
are the women who are anxious to chan^^e 
clothes with each other.” 
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“ To change clothes with each other ! ” echoed 
Di and Felix in a breath. 

Philippa nodded. 

“ Yes, dresses and jackets and. 'bonnets — ■ 
everything. Suppose I get tired of ^lis gown ” — 
she glanced down at it ; it was as neat and 
simple as a dress could be — “ all I’ve to do is to 
write a little paragj'aph about it, and send it to 
pile of those obliging magazines. I put its best 
points" forward, of course. I don’t say that I 
made it myself, yau know, or that you trod on 
it, Di, and tore it at the waist. I mention, in 
an easy way, that it is made of stuff that royalty 
patronizes ; and that I am only parting with it 
because I have such a veiy extensive wardrobe 
that I really never get a chaiice to wear it. So 
I brush it and fold it up neatly ; and next day, 
sure enough, I find that .somehody else has got 
tired of her gown, and wants mine in excliange. 
Think,” she said plaintively, “ oi‘ wearing a dress 
that another woman had walked in, and sat in, 
and gone to church in, and laughed in, and 
cried over. What queer stories that dress might 
tell if it could speak.” 

“ What a ghostly idea ! ” sai<l Di. 

; “ There are peojile, hundreds of them, who 

have a passion for that kind of barter,” said 
Philippa, solemnly, “ and I want to know who 
they are.” 
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“ It do very well if people were all one 

size,” said I)i ; “ but when a big woman get’s a 
little woman’s costume, what then ? ” 

“ It’s l'K!\p a fellow I know,” said Felix, laugh- 
ing, “ who always changing his page. The 
livery isn’t a perquisite, but it does wear out 
sometimes. The last candidate . for the place 
was a little fellow, but as he ‘keemed smart * 
enough, and likely to st%% tfie new clothes were 
made for him. lJut he didn’t stay — Iiobody 
does stav there. My friend told me he had 
ud\'ertized everywhere for a lad to fit the livery ; 
but he thought tlu'y had all grown tall on pur- 
pose to aggi-avate him. The latest owner of 
the suit remiiidiHl me stfongly of Smike, in his 
liberal display of wrist and ankle.” 

It is to be su[)[)osed, though their talk was 
not very protbund, that this trio enjoyed them- 
selves more than the couple who walked sedately 
in front. Thev visited certain other cluirches, 
all of Avhi(di arc excellently described in the 
guide; l)0()k to which j\lr.s. Henshaw made con- 
stant reference, recpiesting Deonys to read the 
information aloud, so that, as she said, one might 
hear every side of the question. Philippa and 
her compajiion were allowed a considerable 
amount of liberty, and generally enjoyed it with 
their backs turned to the work of art under 
examination ; but the lady’s thirst for inforraa- 
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tion permitted neither of the others to join them. 
They had wandered at last to the Musoo 
ITacional. Malleson glanced up at the sky witli 
the air of an imprisoned captive ; the slow 
gathering dusk he saw a faint'^ promise of 
release. 

“ Unless she is inspired with the frightful 
idea of looking att things by gaslight,” he said 
to himself; “if it comes to that, I’ll bolt.” 

The chief treasure, guarded by the walls of the 
Museo, is well known to ovajr}’’ lover of Murillo. 
The saintly Thuringian queen, sweetest imper- 
sonation of tender and sympathizing woman- 
hood, bent on deeds of gentlest charity, for ever 
glorifies the little museum. Malleson forgot, for 
the moment, his depression while looking at the 
well known group; he failed to hear the aimless 
remarks that had tortur(;d his ear all the after- 
noon. Something beyond the beauty of the 
picture touched him. She was almost his ideal, 
— this queenly woman with the pathetic intensity 
of her desire for helpfulness shining out of her 
eyes — almost, and yet not altogether. For was 
not his ideal mistress here in the tiesh, breathing 
the same air with liirn, looking at him with 
friendly, confiding glances, soothing him by 
her mere presence ? Yet he thought it 
was only the painter’s spedl that was on him, 
tranquilizing him; and she, standing a little 
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apart before tlie sweet peace of the pictured 
scene, never knew bow near love had come 
to her. 


Ill a litffe .while, a touch on her arm startled 
3r. She looked round. Felix Chester stood 


behind her. He stepped back hastily, and his 
look seemed to beg her to follow^ There were 
<m(i or two visitors in the loom tvhom, by his 
movement, lie dexterously placed between her 
and iMrs. Ilenshaw. 


“]\liss Onvry, pardon me,” he said, “but 
Miss Ilenshaw .sent me to you.” 

. “ Is she ill r ” said Hi, in alarm. 

“No; but she has .unexpectedly met — an 
ac(piaintanee, T su])pose, I must call him,” he 
glanced distiaistfully towards the other end of 
the room. “ I think she wants to go home.” 

“An acquaintance!” said Hi bewildered. 
“ She knows no one here.” 


Yet while she s])oke she was following him 
as ho went, still Iceeping that line of strangers 
between her and Philippa’s mother. 

“ 1 think she wishes to go home quietly with 
you, if you don't mind,” he said again. 

They had now crossed the room which, at its 
further end, was deserted except by two people. 
Hi hardly knew her friend. Philippa looked 
queenly, but not with the royal grace and 
loving charity of the pictured princess at whom 
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they had been looking ; every line of her face 

and figure expressed haughty scorn — ^her head 

was poised defiantly, her lips which Di had 

hardly seen without a smile, were proudly curved, 

her beautiful eyes were lit Avith ail|^cr. Not far 

from her, standing quifctly, yet wearing an air 

of being mas^r of the position, was the apparent 

object of all tliim su*lJen passion. Di only 

.bestowed one look on liim. In that e;lance she 
• . . . 
saw a man of middle age. 1 1 is face was pale, 

and his expression coldly passive ; ho had bushy 

red whiskers, Avhich he held gathered about his 

chin in one hand ; his eyes, which were light in 

colour, were fixed on jt*hili})pa. 

All this, though it takes time to tell, occupied 
but a moment. Before PhiHj>])a had moved, Di 
went up to her, and laid her iiand softly on her 
sleeve. 

“ Come, dear,” she said, “ come home.” 

The girl’s tense expression lelaxed a little rrt 
the touch. Taking Di’s outstrelehed hand and 
drawing it within her arm, she went away 
silently, without so much as a gesture of fai-e- 
well. Felix watched the two girls until, unseen 
by Mrs. Henshaw, they had sal'ely left the room. 
Then he turned on his heel and sauntered up To 
the group standing before the picture. 

“ To- tell her, or not to tell her ? ” he ques- 
tioned himself. “ Aye of no, gentlemen ? ddie 
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ayes have it ; no they haven’t. Our red- 
whiskered friend sliall be left to get out of the 
scrape uyaided. To judge by appearances 
another such^reception would be salutary.” 

But a like reception was not to be accorded 
him. Feli.x’s eyel>rows*were raised in genuine 
surprise, when, a moment later, Mrs. Henshaw’s 
wandering glances fell upon the stranger. 

“ Dear me. Miss Ouvry has deserted u^” she 
was exclaiming, in a dissatisfied tone. “How 
easily young people tire nowadays ! I thought 
my daughter was with you, Mr. Chester,” she 
broke off, seeing that it was Felix, and not his 
cousin wjio stood near her. 

“ She was with me till a moment ago,” Felix 
began, seeing he was “ in for it,” but having said 
this, he said no more. He was delivered from 
further explanation ; the explanation was there 
behind him, in the shape of a pale-faced man 
with red whiskers. 

He was not specially quick at reading faces, 
but he could not fail to perceive the instan- 
taneous look of dislike or dismay — it might 
have been either — that crossed Mrs. Henshaw’s 
face, when she became aware of the man’s 
jjresence. It was so subtle and evanescent, 
however, that he almost fancied himself mis- 
taken, when, on turning away with the true 
instinct of a gentleman, unwilling to surprise a 
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secret not meant for his* eyes, he heard Mrs. 
Henshaw greeting the new-comer courteously, 
if not cordially. 

He went up to his cousin. 

“ I say, Ralph,” he said, “ I t^l^nk we may 
take ourselves off now. We aren’t wanted any 
longer.” 

“You areft’t,” said Malleson, still in the 
depths of gloom. 

“Nor you, either, old fellow. You may look 
round without being caught uj) for it.” 

The first use Ralph made of this permission 
was to search the room for Reonys. 

“ Where is she ? ” he asked. 

“ She, meaning Mi«ss Ouvry, has gone home 
with Miss Henshaw.” 

“ Was she sick of it all ? I am not surprised,” 
he answered, relapsing into melancholy. 

“ She, meaning Miss Henshaw, unis surprised, 

I should say,” said Felix, with laughing eyes, 

“ and not grateful for the surprise either. The 
cause you will discover for yourself, if you look 
behind you.” 

He did as he was bid, and examined the 
stranger with evident disfavour. 

“ Who is the man ? ” he asked at last. His 
tone expressed a new kind of disgust. 

“There you know as much as I do,” Felix 
answered; “and I am not pining for greater 
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light. You see we jfre not wanted, and may as 
well go. Come and dine with me. They give 
you a very decent dinner at the Paris ; and you 
shall smol^c a better cigar than any you can 
buy here, tlic^ugh it is the home of the weed.” 

Malleson suffered himself to be led away* 
without any resistonce. Once on the way to 
the Puerta del Sol, be stopped abruptly in the 
iniddle of tlio pavement. 

1 don’t want to have her mixed up with 
people like that,” he said. 

Felix looked at him, but he made no reply. 
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CHAPTER IX 

“ 0 most dolTcato fiend ! 

Wlio is’t can read a woman ? ” ^ 

Philippa was still silent wlion she and her 
companion reaclie<l the street. She Avalkcd 
quickly,, perhaps to preclude the possibility of 
Pi’s asking her any, questions. Rut ])i was 
also silent. She glanced at Philippa once or 
twice ; her face was darkly moody, and every 
movement expressed surprised and haughty 
anger. Whoever the stranger might be, he 
had the power to move her strangely. Suddenly 
she slackened her pace, and, with one of the 
quick changes of mood to which l)i was 
beginning to grow used, she said — 

“ My poor Di, I am using you shamefully ; 
you are quite out of breath.” 

“No, no, Plfili2)pa; go as fast as you like. 
Yon want to get home, don’t you ,? ” 

“ He won’t dare to follow me,” she said 
proudly ; “ but if he should, I won’t give him 
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the satisfaction of thinking I am running away 
from him. Let us go slower.” 

Di was silent ; she did not know what to 
say, but she glanced behind her rather fear- 
fully. She' was roliovod to see no pale, passive 
face gleaming out of the gathering dusk. 

“After all, what good Ciin it do?” Philippa 
sjaid presently, with a new chjinge to des- 
pondency. “ Mamma will ho *sure to give him 
our .address, lie will walk home with, her> 
very likely, to make sure she has mentioned 
the right one. lie is capable of every mean- 
ness.” 

“ Let us got home fast,” Di urged, again 
with the fear of a stealthy stop behind her; 
“and you can come up to our rooms. No one 
will trouble you there.” 

She felt a growing dislike to the stranger; 
and she was bewildered above all by the 
mysterious relations in which he and Philippa 
seemed to stand towards each other. What 
did it all mean ? If he were simply a person 
she did not want to know, why this strong 
display of feeling ? 

Philij>pa said liothing to enlighten her. She 
was brooding silently till theiy had reached 
their own door; but when they ran upstairs, 
and Di would have drawn her further, she 
resisted. 
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“ No, I can’t come,” slid said. “ I couldn’t 
stay with you always ; and he would wait, if 
it were a year, till I came down. Come with 
me instead ; don’t leave me just yet.” • 

Di. followed her reluctantly. PJiHippa went 
- straight to her own room ; she ^ook off her 
outer dress and put it away, then she uncoiled 
^ her long hair swid let it fall about her shoulders. 
There was an air*of determination in all her 
actions, that was new to her friend. Her lips 
were compressed, and her expression defiant. 

“ What are you doing ? ” l)i asked surprised. 
Could she be intending to make a toilet for the 
benefit of the stranger ? 

“ I am going to be*l. Do you understand, 
Di? I am ill ; you hear me. I am ill.” 

“ It would be better to say 02)only you don’t 
want to see this — person,” said honest Di. 
“ Nobody can make you against your will.” 

, “ Nobody shall make me, that is very 
certain.” 

“ Then don’t let him think he can force you 
to do things that aren’t true.” 

“ There is no danger of his mistaking,” said 
Philippa disdainfully. “ He knows very well 
that I loathe the sight of him ; but it is the 
only way to escape him, and to gain a little 
time. Besides, Di, I am not making a false 
excuse. Just feel how my brow burns. What a 
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nice cool hand it is,”' she said, as Di’s soft touch 
fell on her hot forehead. 

She turned in her chair, and looked up into 
the othens face. 

“ To think that a wretch like that has it in 
his power to spoil everything ! ” she said, with 
an impatient sigh. “ I thought I had seen the 
last of him, and just here, where I was so 
ha))py, he comes to takc'iiwa^ my peace.” 

Tlicre was silence for a moment or two. Di 
did not know what to say. 

“ What do you think of me nowV Philippa 
demanded suddenly. 

“ I don’t know ; I don’t understand,” she 
answered in a troubled toice. 

“ Of course jmu don’t understand. You could 
never have done it yourself. You would need 
to have been brought up as I was, to under- 
stand an3^tbi]ig about it.” 

. “ I don't know what you have done,” said 
Di, gathering courage ; “ but I am sure, what- 
ever it is, you might undo it. There is 
nothing to take away our peace except wrong 
things that we have not put behind us.” Her 
voice trembled a little. “You know I, don’t 
know how to say things,” she said, bending 
head till her cheek touched Philippa’s. “ But 
oh, Philippa, don’t do anything that isn’t true ; 
that can onl}’^ make matters worse.” 
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. “ I wish I had had you alVays,” said Philippa, 
touched by the tremulous little speech ; “ there 
might have been a chance for me then. Why 
weren’t you ,my little sister ? But no^ I should 
not have liked that fate for you ; amf you would 
not have liked mamma for a mother.” 

This was undeniable, but it was also un- 
answerable. 

“ I suppose I ought* to give up having you 
for a friend,” she went on, her voice linrdening 
a little. “ I told you I should disappoint you.” 

“ There are two to that bargain,” said I)i 
more lightly. “ You can’t prevent me from 
being your friend, even if you give me u]).” 

“ You would be horfified, if 1 iold you every- 
thing.” 

“ I am not so easily liorrified,” said Di, with 
the confidence of innocence. “ I suppose that 
man is — one of your lovers ? ” 

“ He is one of my lovers,” Philippa answered 
bitterly. 

“ Well, he doesn’t look very nice.” T)i spoke 
as cheerfully as she could. ‘‘And if you don’t 
like him, -why can’t you tell him so ? ” ■ 

“Oh, Di,” said Pliilippa, unable to resist a 
laugh, “ what an innocent child you are ! 
Listen ! you shan’t make rash vows without 
knowing more about me.” 

“ No, don’t tell me,” said Di shrinkingly.' 
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“ i must. Here is the short and the long ol 
it. I’ve put myself into that man’s power.” 
The confession was made with the abruptness 
of shame® . 

Di involuntarily moved back a step. She 
remembered the look of possession on the 
stranjirer's face. Was this the clue to it? 

“ You may well shudder. Caa you imagine 
a more melancholy posHion for any one who 
isn't the heroine of a novel ? I am not the 
heroine of a novel, and there is no chance of 
everything coming straight for me at the end 
of the third volume.” 

“ I don’t know how it could become possible,” 
Di answered, trying to show as little as might 
be how much she disliked the whole subject; 
“ but don’t tell me anything you would rather 
I didn’t know. I can be your friend now, from 
this time, without going back on what is past.” 

“ But I can’t put the past behind me in that 
easy way,” cried Philippa. “ I thought I had 
done it, and see liow I’ve succeeded ! I’ve got 
to face it, and the future too ; and, I can tell 
you, it's like passing from one ledge of pur- 
gatory to another — from the ice to the fire.” 

“Can the father help you, or Ralph?” Di 
said hesitatingly. “ I am sure they would if 
they could. Won’t you speak to either of 
them ? ” 
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“ No, no, no ! ” cried Philippa, “ not for the 
world. Not Mr. Malleson, of all people ! No- 
body can help me, unless you know^ of some 
good fairy who would give me a fortune.” 

“ A fortune ! Is it money ? ” * 

“It’s everything.” She spoke impatiently. 
“ At any rate* I must manage alone. I’ll fight 
* with my own wefljjontf, and succeed if I can, 
if not-j — But there, I’m not going to think 
of that possibility. If you love me, Di, will 
you call Blake ? I must secure one good meal, 
for I’m going to be an interesting invalid after 
this. I shall have the dear old woman’s 
sympathy, that is certiiin. She hates him as 
much as I do. And, do you know, little one, 
in spite of the state of my health and temper, 
I’m dreadfully hungry.” 

“ I wish you wouldn’t pretend to be ill ; you 
are looking perl'ectly well,” said l)i, pausing at 
the foot of the bed, and examining Philippa’s 
face, once more mischievous with smiles. 

“ And you, my dear, are looking as doleful 
as if you were sorry for it.” 

“ I hate mysteries,” said Di, with some 
energy. 

“ Well, as a rule, I don’t. I’ve been brought 
up on Machiavellian lines, you see ; but just at 
present I do hate to have to resort to my bed, 
for we were having such nice times. I shall 
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believe now in presentiments. That man must 
have heeli lurking somewhere in the church, to 
make it so cold and gloomy. And you, my 
dear, who .knows how soon you may be called 
on to play tfeit ruh' of stone knight ! ” 

“ I nev(ir shall.” • 

“ What ! you would leave me unwarned to 
my liite ! t'oinc herOf.” i^ie said, suddenly 
softening. “ lleie, let me put my arms round 
you — so. Don't look so grave and so sa^ ; Fin 
jiot worth it. You must let me laugh, or else 
r shall cry, and that would do no good. Listen, 
Di, for the sake of your dear little self. I’ll take 
what you would call the honest way ; but, oh, 
you have no idea what a coward I am, and to 
what a pilch I'll have to screw my courage 
before I can begin ! " 

“ I knew jou wouhl* do what is right,” l)i 
said sini[»ly, slooping to kiss her. 

And, with this assurance to comfort her, she 
went slowly uj>stairs. Slxe took a more sorrow- 
ful licart with lier than slie had ever yet known 
in her short lile. The first glimpse of some- 
tliing that is less tlian the best in one’s chosen 
friend — wlio does not know the sharp pain 
and sting of it ? Is not all the world thence- 
1‘orward a little the darker? 

Later in life, when one has outgrown illusions 
with other happy things of childhood, one learns, 
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by more or less sad experience, tliat friendship 
makes many demands. It is paid for, perhaps, 
at a price of patience, of forbearance, of fidelity 
that trusts and loves on in spite of a slrarpened 
vision of faults and failings. Bht in youth 
there is no counting of the cost, no fear of loss 
or lessening, ^no limit to the unquestioning, 
undoubting, happjifailji in the nobility of one’s 
first friend. 

There were many things that I)i left might 
have been better in her own life (though to 
others it seemed a blameless record enough) — 
that she would have done diriereiitly, if she had 
had the power to do tlmm over again ; but this 
sensitiveness as to her own shortcomings had 
never troubled her on behalf of those about her. 
Hers was emphatically and Ijefore all things a 
loyal nature. She could not — there am wcnnen 
who can — pass on the vows made to ihe dead 
lover of yesterday to the living lover of to-day ; 
make you her confidant at one hour and me 
the next, and deliver over tlie clieap and worth- 
. less pretence of affection to the first new-comer 
who cares to claim it. As little could she bi' 
faithless to friendship ; with her to love once 
was to love on, whether wi.soly or not. Already 
as she sat with the grey shadow of the night, 
looking in phantom-wise at the window — sat in 
sorrowful idleness, a little less happily sure of 
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everything than she had been three hours 
before, her heart was rising up to make excuses 
for Philippa, to plead for her, to reinstate her 
on the old throne — if it might be, to establish 
her in thatHiigh place for ever. Love made 
loyalty easy. 

On the other side of the Puerta, there were 
two who were at tliis Tuorrfent also somewhat 
deejdy engaged in the study of Philippa’s 
affairs. During the meal to which Felix had 
invited his cousin they had talked of other 
matters. The dinner was excellent, and Balph 
was not insensible to its mollifying effects ; he 
had thrown off his gloom, and was an attentive 
enough listener to Felix's anecdotes. For a 
young man, who posed as one of the bored and 
indifferent school, Felix had a wonderful relish 
for all that concerned hie set. Ralph was used 
to his outpourings, and lent a half-amused 
interest as he described whimsically, and not 
without good-nature all the light and flying 
talk of the past London season — the marriage 
of this old friend, the failure of that ; the things 
people had done or not done, the things they 
were supposed to be about to do. It was the 
voice of society that spoke, making this young 
fellow its mouth-piece ; but it reached Ralph 
Malleson without a shadow of its old authority. 
Once he, too, had found it necessary to be ac- 
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quainted with all that went on in the little 
world of London life, as young Felix found it 
now, but that was long ago. His horizon had 
widened or narrowed — as one may fc»ok at the 
matter — since then, and the echo* of the old 
days woke no answering ‘chord. 

“ What a mqpstrous day it has been,” he said 
• presently, when thdre was a pause in the flow 
t.f stor;j and reminiscence, yawning and leaning 
back in his chair. “ You won't get me to go 
sight-seeing in a hurry again — not with the 
mother, at least.” 

“ I think she’s very good fun,” said Master 
Felix, laughing ; “ she ^amuses me,” 

“Does she, indeed! I wonder you deny 
yourself so much of her company, then.” 

“ I get a good deal of it, as a rule ; but it 
was your turn to-day.” ► • 

“ She patronized Murillo,” said Ralph 
gloomily ; “ she patted him on the back.” 

“Well, she was only following Goldsmith’s 
advice, ‘ Praise the works of I’erugino, but say 
he might have done better if ho had taken more 
pains.’ ” 

“ What did you bring them here for ? ” Ralph 
asked, after a pause, still clinging to a remnant 
of his grumbling. 

“ It was they who brought me, I think.” 

“ You had better take care.” 

von I. 
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“ I’ll look out when I see danger ahead,” 
Felix answered, looking frankly at his friend. 

They had turned from the table, and seated 
themselves**’ at the window; the cigars which 
had been j)fomised were produced, and each 
was puffing meditatively. 

“ Shall I light up,” Felix askgd, “ or do you 
prefer this dim illumiiiietioi^ — it’s just possible 
to fill your glass without spoiling this fine 
cover ? ” He pushed the decanter towards his 
guest. 

“ This, by all means ; we get a benefit from 
the Puerta, and can see without being seen.” 

“We can hear, too, binder the same happy 
conditions, it would seem,” said Felix. 

The room they occupied was divided from 
another on the same floor by a folding-door, 
from behind which there now came a sound of 
A'oices — that of the landlord, very polite, but 
apparently not encouraging ; that of an Eng- 
lishman, cold, clear, and high-pitched. 

“ I wish to engage this room and the bedroom 
next it. You understand me ? This room and 
the next.” 

“ Like tlie rest of his race, this Briton 
imagines that every one who can’t speak his 
own tongue fluently must necessarily be deaf, 
as well as hopelessly dull,” said Malleson care- 
lessly. 
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“It is oiir friend of the red whiskers. It 
might make one wish to be deaf to hear much 
of him." 

“ How do you know ? ” ^ 

“Fve heard him before,” said Felix sig- 
nificantly. 

The landlord^ tones were now heard once 
'more, deprecating, Ifut ftrni. 

Wh^xt’s he saying?” Felix asked. 

“He says the rooms are already taken.” 

“ Then I hope to goodness the right owner 
will turn up, and deliver me from this fellow’s 
neighbourhood.” 

“ I mean to have th^rooms. I will pay for 
them ; I don’t care what they cost. You may 
tell your senor so,” came tlie deliberate voice, 
again quenching this hope, 

“ What a charming spcciTiicn of our country- 
men ! ” said Felix, elevating his brows. “ It 
doesn’t surprise me that Miss Ilenshaw showdd 
no urgent desire for his society.” 

“How did he come on the scene?” Ralph 
asked. 

“ He came on the scene just in time to spoil 
a good -story. It’s my belief he waited till I 
had come to the thrilling moment, and then cut 
in. on purpo.se to annoy me. But he did more 
than that ; he surprised me.” 

“ Truly a wonderful feat.” • 
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“ Oh, well, you Icnow,” said Felix, laugliiuj^; 
‘‘ a man wjth red whiskers isn’t such an un- 
commou spectacle that one need be astonished 
at it ; it was the fellow’s abominable eodiness 
that did il Well, as I was saying, I was 
telling Miss HenshaW about Brex. You don’t 
remember Brex ? ” 

“No,” said Mallesoa, ‘*-1 don’t rememfe' 
Brex. , I don’t suppose it matters profoundly 
whether I remember Brex or not.” 


“Not at all ; only he was worth knowing, 
We were up in the same year, and we did Some 
rather neat things together. I was telling her 
about the great row at, Bradley’s supper.” 

“ A nice story for a young lady.” 

“It’s a capital story — a beautiful story; but 
I won’t bother you with it just now.” . 

“All right,” said Ralph, “I dare say it will 
keep,” for Felix’s tone was doubtful ; it was 
evidently an exercise of self-denial to wreneb. 
himself from the memory of that adventure bjf 
which Brex was the hero. 


“It’s worth telling a good stoiy to ,li08S 
Henshaw,” he went on between his pufis ; 


is such a splendid listener. I like a girl, to |opk 


interested when one talks to her.” 


“ Perhaps your neighbour does, too.’’ : - 
Ralph smiled to himself. It amused 
see how Felix, having the ball in his bands*. 
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played with what a zest he toss^ it 

afeht, how unwilling he was to let if go. 

■ “r don’t know what he may like; I know 
w]hat I shoiild like to give him. I shalt advise 
hiia to take a few lessons in rnannens before he 
presumes to address a lady. Just when I reach 
the critical moment in my story, our friend 
Ruthlessly destroys tjie whole beautiful structuire 
with a stroke of his fat liand. Yes, a fat hand 
in a" very tight glove comes between nfe and 
Miss Heushaw, and a voice — you heard it just 
now, only you can add a sliade or two of im- 
pertinence if you like — claims her as an old 
SKjquaintance. He had the coolness to say he 
was glad to see she Was enjoying herself so 
ipuch, and added something about a promise 
which he had taken care not to forget. Oh, 
very finfe courtly manners ! ” 

“ Then he is an old friend ? ” 

“Acquaintance, I should say. There was 
not much friendliness in Miss Ilenshaw’s hxce. 
The red- whiskered one took it passively enough ; 
hut I imagine be must privately have felt rather 
bad under the look she gave him.” 

“ What is he like ? I hardly saw him,” 
said Malleson wonderingly, searching his 
memory. 

“ I shouldn’t call him handsome,” said Felix. 
“To he frank, I should call him ugly. Not 
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that I blame him for that ; it is the privilege of 
our sex. I blame him only for abusing it.” 

“ And then ? ” said Malleson moodily. 

“And then I was about to remark to our 
friend that we could dispense with his company 
without breaking our hearts, but Miss Henshaw 
stopped me. She begged me to go for Miss 
Ppvry, and I weiiit lor Mi|s Ouvry. They left 
the room together.” 

“ I ' don’t half like it,” said Ealph, knocking 
the ash off his cigar. “ I don’t like it at all. 
You saw how the mother received him? Well, 
it is no business of ours, but 1 forboded annoy- 
ance when they came here. We’ll be brought 
into this, you will see ; "that is to say, you will, 
and I’ll have to pull you out again.” 

“ Very likely ; it has happened before. You 
describe our respective parts quite correctly.” 

“ So you have made up your mind, have you ? ” 
“I didn’t know I had,” said Felix meekly; 

“ but if you say so it must be true.” 

Ealph took one or two turns up and down* 
Then he paused and put his hand on iiie jpuhg 
man’s shoulder. ■ 

“ Felix, lad,” he said, with more tendern^s 
than he often cared to show, “you must tt^ 
care of yourself in that quarter.” : - 

“ Dear old mentor, I’ll take care, nevet leaj^^ 
said F6lix, lightly. ' ■' 
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“ She is very pretty and very attractive.” 

» Yery.” 

“ But you see the sort of people she is mixed 
up with. I don’t know whose fault, it is, but 
there has been something radically bad in her 
training. I nSver hked the mother, but I don't 
give her credit for anytlting worse than silliness. 
It is Philippics misfortune, poor girl ! tliiit she 
has not had a befter ^uide. If this had hap- 
pened,to one’s sister, now, supposing oije had a 
sister ” 

“Exactly,” said P^lix. “ I propose to regard 
Miss Henshaw in the liglit of a sister, so far, at 
least, as our red-whiskered Iricnd is eoneorned.” 

“ But she isn't youi;rfjistcr.” 

“ Who was it suggested the relationship ? '’ 

“ Well, if it was 1, 1 spoke lor myself. You 
are a boy ; you arc not 4o bo trusted to make 
such an experiment.” 

“ I think she would like me best.” Felix’s 
eyes twinkled. 

“ Modest, as usual.” 

“ I am more frivolous ; less prudent. There 
is nothing about me to alarm lier.” 

“ And there is about mo ? Well, at any rate, 
you may wait till she asks you to become her • 
champion. I fancy she will prefer to arrange 
tiiis affair herself, unless ” , 

“ Unless ?” said Felix quietly. 
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“Unless there is something more between 
you than you have told me.” 

Felix laughed. 

“ I have not told you much, I think.” 

“ Well, begin now. As a rule, you are not 
troubled with too much reserve.”' 

“ Do I bore you ? One must have some one 
to talk to, you know ; and you* were always 
such an excellent listerah*. ^ will say that for 
you, old. Ralph, you never worry a fellow with 
interruptions.” 

“ T am listening now.” 

“ Oh, about the ‘ something more’ ? Well, I 
don’t like to go against your superior wisdom ; 
you may be right.” •» 

“ Come,” said Ralph, “ if that is all, there 
isn’t much danger.” 

“ Danger ! ” cried Felix in mock amazement ; 

“ and this from the man who has told me a 
thousand times that love is to be the making 
of me ! ” 

“ Aimer, e’est le grand chose, 

Qu ’importe la mai ” 

“ Stop, you impertinent boy ! none of your 
cynical French poetry here. Love, yes ; but 
what do you know about love ? You haven’t 
mastered the alphabet I it’s too high a thing for 
you yet. You know nothing about it.” 

“I will take lessons from you, my.inentbt?* ^ 
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“Ab,” said Ralph, pacing the room, “not 
from me. It will come some day, I suppose; 
and then there will be hope for you. In the 
mean time, I must let you take yoof chance, 
and amuse yourself with the imitation. You 
always took everything pretty hot when yoh 
were a child, and I had\he looking after you to 
do-r— measles, and all the rest of it. But you got 
over those youthfifl nAladies quickly ; you will 
get ov^r this, too.” 

“But, in the first place, there is the infec- 
tion,” said Felix, “ and I feel no bad symptoms. 
I only said you might be right — in deference 
to your wisdom ; but, () Philosopher ! you may 
be wrong — for once. •• I’ll examine myself, if 
■ you like, and report.” 

“Mind I say nothing against her,” said 
MaUeson hastily. “ There is a great deal that 
.is very charming about her. She has the 
making of a fine woman in her if she were in 
good hfinds. We have no business to discuss 
her.” 

“ Exactly,” said Felix gravely. “ She is a 
lady for whom I have the greatest respect. 
She is my very kind friend. At this moment 
my imagination refuses to go further.” 

“ Well, well, don’t give it too much rein,” 
said MaUeson smiling, as he rose to go. “ You 
'hoys,'’ if you would only learn of older people, 
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but you won’t, I suppose. Don’t do anything 
rash. Do you hear me ? ” 

“ I will be discretion’s self,” said Felix. “ I 
will evep promise not to take undue advantage 
of our friend’s tempting nearness. As a proof 
of my prudence, you see, I take this key , and 
turn it — so.” 

“ Let me put it in my pocket, and I’ll have 
faith in your prudence.” <• '' 

“ I regret to refuse you, but, not beipg ray 
property, I can’t do that ; but to satisfy you, 
I’ll put it in my own.” 

Malleson lit a cigar and went out. As he 
crossed the lobby he .saw luggage being carried 
into the room adjoining the one he had left — 
the luggage of an Englishman. The man of 
the red whiskers had evidently carried his 
point. Were there other points he meant to 
carry in the same determined fashion ? 

He went across the sejuare slowly, seeing 
nothing of the crowd that still sauntered over 
the pavements and flitted in and out of the 
gaily lit cafe'. lie was thinking a little of 
Felix and a great deal of Deonys. He did not 
wish the boy to fall in love with Philippa ; and 
yet it would be a marvel if he escaped. Jle 
had himself at one time felt something of her 
power, and he knew it to be great. Yet be 
was used to the spectacle of Felix in iov% and 
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he foresaw no greater danger than before in 
this new fancy. He must take his chance. 
He could dismiss Felix thus lightly from his 
thoughts, because the most urgent of, them were 
given to Di. Here, indeed, hb was quick 
enough to fear danger. The boy could take 
care of himself, but he? could iiot bear that any 
shadow, however faint, of what was less than 
open and honoufabl<* and pure should fall upon 
her youth and her innocence. lie wo.uld shield 
her if he could, even if to do it ho must be 
cruel. He glanced up at her w’indovv', lit and 
curtained now. He did not know of ihe sad 
little vigil she had been keeping all alone an 
hour or two ago, ,rf)r he niiglit liavc been 
tempted, late though it was, to go ajid comfort 
her. Well, at least to hd her 1‘eel tliat he was 
there, to fill up her dull moments, fo be her 
friend when others might seem to fail her. 

What folly was there not in his tlioughts — 
what folly ! Was this the man who had been 
so wise — so paternal in his advice to Felix ? 
Yet, as he turned away from her lighted window 
he said, gently enough — 

“ God bless you, my good little girl ! ” 
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CHAPTER X. 

4 : 

“ Thifl is not love ; but love’s first flush, in youth 
Most common. ... 

And you yourself will smile at your own self, «> 
Hereafter, when you yield your flower of life 
To one more fitly yours.*’ 

For one or two days after tliis nothing more 
was seen of the stranger whose sudden appear-, 
auce had caused Fliilippa 'so much mental dis- 
turbance. 

But, if invisible, lie was not inaudible. Felix 
took a whimsical interest in listening to his 
movements ; to his orders, given in that high, 
level voice, that it was impossible to ignore. 

. He made it his business to ascertain how often 
and at what times tliis neighbour of his became 
one of the little family party across the square. 
Having nothing else that he cared to do, he 
found the following up of this little tragedy^ 
comedy, whichever it was, amusing enough. ^11 
his observations were, sooner or later, impdirl^ ' 
to Malleson, who found less opportunity 
less inclination for such investigations. Ue 
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had always, told everything to his cousin, who 
listened for' the most part with giim indulgence, 
but at- this time he showed less than his usual 
pitience. 

He was pretty certain to be vifeited by Felix 
every day, for the sight-seeing had come to an 
abrupt conclusion, and that j^oung man had 
a large capital ofVsup^rfluous leisure to draw on. 

“The plot thickens,” he said one night. 
“ Our friend’s interviews grow prolonged. Two 
hours and a quarter at a stretch might S9,tisfy 
a moderate man ; hut our friend isn’t moderate ; 
he is not satisfied.” 

“ How can you know all this, you absurd 
boy ? ” Malleson loolted up with a growl from 
his writing. 

“I know it to ray cost,” said Felix tragically. 
“ The peace and tranquillity I prize before all 
things are measured out to me by the hour 
— the sixty odd seconds my neighbour spends 
in Mrs. Henshaw’s drawing-room — can you 
wonder that I hoard tliem ? Let us hope he 
enjoys himself as much as I do; at any rate, 
h^> spares me his raptures ; on that point I 
acquit him.” 

suppose he was hardly likely to 
share his happiness, even with you,” said Ralph 
asttcastically. 

. “ No,” said Felix. “ You are right, as usual. 
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He reserves me as the recipient of his woes ; 
he shares his dissalisfiiction with rne in the most 
liberal, and impartial fashion ; he even takes 
peculiar paim to <mip]ia.size it, in case that slim 
partition shrjuld ]tut me to a disadvantage.” 

“Felix," sai<l Malles<ni, throwing down his 
pen, “when are von going to begip to do any- 
thing ? 1 don't sjicak of foil# allowing me to 

do anything." 

• • . . . , • 

“My <lear fellow," said Felix with fine 

gravity, “ I <‘<>nsi<ler I am doing a great deal.” 

“ A great deal of idle folly." 

“That's as yon like to take it, my mentor. 
1 sho'ild call it hard workj’ 

“ This is none of your husin(!ss,” said Malleson, 
pushing aside his pajters, and loaning back in 
his ehair. 

“ 1 consider it very much my business. Fm 
not for a momimt allowed to forget the share 
our fricml ]>roj)oses 1 should take in, his 
affairs. Now, to-day he gave me to under- 
stand that ho felt on rather better terms with 
the world, ami that pleased mo, naturally, 
liecause 1 liad the ordering of the lunch that 
sootheil his ruflk'd feelings.” 

“You!" 

“Yes, 1. AY by not? It is no new thing, 
is it, to discover that the road to a man’s good 
nature lies through his apjietite ? ” 
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“ I don’t 366 what concern you have w'ith hia 
food.” 

“ Just this. Mrs. Henshaw, as I dare say 
you know, gets her daily supplies from the 
hotel. When she came slio was feind enough 
to trust me with the wdering of the matter, 
and the keopiyg of the ])oople up to the mark 
— -no such easy bil^siiKws, T can tell you. Well, 
it amuses mo to ex[)eriment on my jiartner. 
Once I put him through a course of native 
dishes, wuth a liberal flavour of garlic, but, 
by Jove ! I won’t tiy that in a hurry 
again ! ” 

“You punish others-^.as well, I should say.” 

“No, I think not. Women have no dis- 
crimination; and besides, (hey jvittk like birds. 
To-day I managed to suit his taiicy ]»etter; but 
I don’t mean to tickle his palate evmy day, 
I can toll you ! ” 

“ Do voii mean to sav he takes his meals 
there every day ? ” said Malh.-son, betrayed into 
momentary curiosity. 

“ One or other of them, every day. It isn’t 
difficult to find out at which of them he means 
to honour Mrs. ITenshaw with his company, 
and to arrange accordingly.” 

“All this is quite unworthy of you,” said 
Malleson, rising and beginning to pace the 
-bare, untidy room. 
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“ My dear old mentor, the end justifies the 
’pneans.” 

“ What end ? ” 

You, Vho are behind the scenes, and dipped 
in ink, as 'it were, must know that it is a 
fixed and unalterable statute that every travelling 
Briton shall write a book for the enlightenment 
of his fellow Britons. I .must obey this law of 
the Medes and Persians ; I, too, must write my 
book,” ■ 

“That’s all stuff!” 

“ Now, I shouldn’t have thought you would 
have taken it that way — you, a reviewer and 

criticiser of the mass of literature we are com- 

•• 

pelled to add to our country's stores — but one 
can never tell.” 

“Felix,” said Malleson impatiently, plunging 
his hands in bis pockets, “ do, my dear felloV, 
be serious for a moment. It is all very well to 
amuse yourself, but there is such a thing as 
knowing when to stop.” 

“ If you could impress that on my partnfri” 
murmured Felix. 

“ As I said before, all this is none of your 
business, and I see no good that can com$ Sit 
this whim of yours for following up the 
whoever he may be. Much better let it aioffiEk* 
In fact, I don’t like it.” 

“I do,” Felix again said softly to himself. 
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** And wbat is more, she won’t like it 
either.” ' * 

“Oh yes, she will.” 

Felix planted his two elbows op \he table 
and looked at his cousin steadily. ' 

“ Look here,” he sai^, “ you’ll admit that I 
know more about women than you do. I’ve 
studied them.’^ 

Ralph did his best not to lau^h. 

“ Pr&y, what conclusion have you 'arrived 
at?” he asked. 

“ They require some f'ue to look after them. 
They think they can stand alone and manage 
their own • affairs, but they can’t ; they want 
one of us to help thcm.'^ 

“ And you propose to manage Miss Henshaw’s 
affairs for her ? ” 

“I’m here if she wants me,” he answered 
modestly ; “ and I think she will want me.” 

“From what I know of her I think she is 
very well able to take care of herself,” Malleson ■ 
said with a touch of contempt. “ You will 
share the usual fate of meddlers.” 

“ The man. is a brute,” said Felix calmly, 
igi^ring this prophecy. “I quite unders^nd 
howit is. She has been led into giving him 
a pi^mise, to which he is mean enough to hold 
her^ ahd she doesn’t see her way out of it. 
0irl8 have a magnificent standard of honour; 

16 
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they would rather be miserable than break their 
word.” 

Ralph looked at him, but he said nothing^. 
Did he feally believe that Philippa Henshaw 
was endowed with this fine sensitiveness, this 
alertness of conscience,^ that she would embrace 
misery rather than fall short of the truth ? As 
he looked at the frank,^op(ip young face, his 
own softened. If the boy believed it, he was 
not the one to disturb his faith. Distrust 
would come soon enough. 

“ I’ve got to go South next week,” he said. 
“You may as well come Avith me. I don’t 
want you, you know, but you will be out. of 
mischief. The weather'’ is good enough yet, 
and I promise you moie amusement than you 
will get out of this affair.” 

“Can’t.” Felix shook his head. “Glreatly 
honoured, profoundly sorry, and all the rest of 
it. But think what an opportunity I should 
miss ; my public would never forgive me for 
losing so fine a chance of describing the Briton 
abroad. To hit him off well might make a 
man’s reputation. Anything else to oblige, but 
this is really impossible.” 

“ I haven’t asked anything else of you,” Said 
Ralph, fuming with vexation. “ I don’t know 
why I bother myself with you at all.” 

“I’m sure I don’t knoW either,” Felix an- 
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swered, with more feeling than he cared to 
show, “ except that you always were tremen- 
dously good to me, from the days when you 
used to lecture me on my incorrigible Jbelbaviour 
and wind up with a handsome tip* I was a 
horrid little beast in thQse days. I suppose 
you don’t mind my saying now that I liked the 
dp best ? ” 

“ A hint that I may as well shut up. Give 
me a li^ht, and let us talk of something else. 
This pet subject of yours leaves a bad taste in 
one’s mouth.” 

“ Agreed. There,” said Felix, taking a whilf, 
“that disposes of our friend. Now, since you 
are in such a virtuous mood, will you take a 
look at these letters, and give me the benefit 
of your ripe experience ? I find the postman 
is an institution one can’t hope to escape, even 
here.” 

j “ Hope to escape ! Boy, you are not to be 
trusted to manage your own affairs.” 

“ Exactly what I think. I am handing them 
over to you.” 

“ You ought to be poor — like me ; then, 
perhaps, you might do something,” said Ealph 
grimly* 

,,^‘Ah! then I should work tremendously — 
like yon,” Felix retorted with laughing eyes. 
*‘^ince you are so in* love with labour aren’t 
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you obliged to me for filling up your oili 
moments?” V 

“ Here, hand them over, I’d he glad enough 
to find something in them that compelled youif 
return home, young Felix ; but there seems no 
chance of anything sp good.” 

“No chance at all my valuable presence is 
not required, as you will oee for yourself. Ill 
take a look at the night while you digest the 
papers.” 

He went out and down the long stair to the 
narrow street in which Malleson lived. It was 
dark, the lamps were few and their light 
uncertain, but a pace or two took him to a bToad 
and bright thoroughfare; one of the rndny 
arteries that lead to the great heart of the city. 

Felix sauntered on slowly, his head well up, 
his bearing easy and careless ; a handsome 
young fellow, well content with himself, and 
not without a robust interest in all that went on 
about him. He had already forgotten the 
business which he had slipped so easily from 
his own shoulders on to those of his cousin, apd 
this out of no special desire to escape his oMig$h» 
tions. It was an old habit to lean on 
— a habit which the other had not Speei&lly 
discouraged, for there was, after all, something 
lovable about the lad. He was not more sehftl^ 
or less thoughtful than other young ho 
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' ^ emotions more vivid and pas- 

g^Hate th^n this inere making the best out of 
what befell him, which had satisfied him hitherto. 
Ifet he was incomplete, undevelope(h a mere 
dbrysalis unsummoned as yet to sbar. That 
he could do much the friei^ds who cared enough 
about him to think the .matter out, were well 
^^red ; that he*ha(i do^e so little harm, seeing 
Mm to be rich and his own master, was surely 
^ hi# credit. 

, .. 'These, be it understood, were not his own 
Inflections about himself. Introspection is 
sjftldom honest enough to bo of much avail, and 
had besides “ a native incapacity to 
ii|oralize ; ” they were rather those of his cousin 
' ielit, behind to do his thinking for him. Felix’s 
inragination had gone back quite naturally to 
h|B neighbour. He had a fine curiosity about 
him, and his motives, rendered the more acute 
by his strong liking for Philippa. It need 
hardly be told that his feet involuntarily led 
h^ to the street that ran under her windows. 

httd not seen her since their sudden parting 
hi; the museum ; it was but a day or two ago, 
but time refuses now and then to be measured 
fe hot^s. It was an age, he told himself, and 
enough, this too, was scored against 
s account was swelling. 

: He had barely reached the entrance to her 
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house when two figures stepped forth from it 
together and in talk with ' each other. He 
paused in surprise, for the lamplight revealed 
the faces pf Mr. Ouvry and his, as yet, nameless 
neighbour.' They presented a contrast ; Mr. 
Ouvry was at any tir^o a man to be looked at 
twice ; lie walked witk an air of bland dignity, 
a serene consciousness pf possessing good partso 
and an unimpeachable character ; of being a 
person whom it was well worth your Vhile to 
know. His companion, on the other hand, was 
short and squat, with shoulders too broad for. 
his height, and features chiefly remarkable for 
all absence of comeliness. He moved like a 
man who had been too much in a hurry all his 
life to have time to cultivate any graces. People 
instinctively turned out of Lis way as he brushed 
past with little ceremony. 

“ Commercial,” said Felix, sauntering slowly 
behind and making his observations. “ Cotton 
or tallow, or possibly beer.” 

It must not be supposed that he despised 
trade; he had a great respect fon it in Ae 
abstract, he only objected to it in the persbnr of 
this stranger. He was occupied with a great 
wonder — “ What can tallow or beer and dilet- 
tantism and do-nothing-ism -have in common ? ” 
He k^pt them in sight till they had crossed ; 
Puerta del Sol and entered the cafei but he did 
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not follow {hem further. Malleson’s warnings 
were less' needed than he supposed ; young Felix 
had the instincts of a gentleman, and knew 
where to draw the line. 

As he turned to retrace his ste^s along the 
Preciados, he entertainec^ a half-formed purpose 
of running up the well-known stair. It was 
I not too late to make call, and the coast was 
now clear. The attractions of the cafe Fornos 
might Tje safely counted on to detain His rival 
fot an hour at least — time enough to see 
Philippa and assure himself that their old 
friendliness remained undisturbed, in spite of 
their embarrassing parting. 

He was turning in 'fazily, so as not even to 
'^himself to seem too impatient to put this plan 
into execution, but he had hardly taken a step 
or two, when he was again arrested, by the 
sound of voice's, Fnglish voices, one sharp, the 
dther pleading. 

' “ Things have come to a pretty pass if that’s 
what you call the new manners,” said thp first 
speaker angrily. “ ‘ Not at home ’ ! — when I 
saw her with my own eyes through the crack of 
*4he door, all her length on the sofa ! I wonder 
what my mother would have said if any Gordon 
of us all had refused to see the poorest body that 
Was civil enough to inquire for our health ? 
Jif hy couldn’t she have said she was indisposed 
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for company? There would haye been some 
honesty, at least, in that.” 

“Oh, but it would have sounded rude; 
she would pot like to hurt our feelings, and she 
could not know that we had brought our caps 
and meant to stay to tea,” said Miss Piper, half- 
fearful at her own boldli\ess while she spoke. 

“Eude! Do you me^n tp tell me you put 
soft speaking before the truth ? ” 

“ Oh,* no, indeed. Miss Barbara,” said; the 
little spinster with tremulous eagerness; “as . a 
clergyman’s sister and daughter, I hope Hove 
the truth. But I think — I believe — oh, I never 
could explain things, but the words mean 
something else, I have bfen told ” 

“ Something else ! ” said Miss Barbara with 
fin® scorn. “ ‘ Not at home,’ means out of the 
house, unless the English tongue has lost its 
sense since I learned it. You’ll be telling me 
next it was some other woman I saw lying on 
the sofa ” 

“ Oh, Miss Barbara, do you see that shadow ! ” 
cried Miss Piper, fear emboldening her to in- 
terrupt her companion, “ there in the cbrner ? 
Look, it is moving ! ” 

“ Well, why shouldn’t it move ? ” said Miim 
Barbara a little contemptuously. “ What is 
there to be afraid of in a man ? You'im semi 
one before, I suppose.” 
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; “ And tl is one is a friend,” said Felix, coming 

into th4 circle of light. “ Miss Piper, forgive 
me for alarming you, but, as Miss Barbara says, 
I really am quite harmless. Miss^ Glordon, let 
me take that basket from you. ■ til take most 
tremendous care of it, I promise you.” 

But Miss Barbara dg&ined this offer. 

“ I’m glad*yoij ar^ not too fine to be seen 
twith a parcel,” she said, “ but I can’t give you 
mine,* for I’ve got my mother’s China shawl 
pinned up in it, and I never trust it to any 
hands but my own. ITere is Miss Piper with 
.plenty to > carry. . She’ll be glad of your help.” 

But the more timid lady could not be .in- 
duced to relinquish even one of the many little 
packages with which she was laden, though 
.their number kept her in constant fear of losing 
one. She was eager in her thanks, but she 
kept Miss Barbara’s gaunt person between her 
and Felix, of whose airy ways she was secretly 
mistrustful. 

“ You were going up there ? ” said Miss 
Barbara, who had not moved on. 

“Yes,” he answered, “I had thought of 
going, but now, if you will allow me. I’ll walk 
home with you instead.” 

“ There is no call for you to come with us.” 

“ Such a protection — a gentleman — the dark 
road,” murmured Miss Piper. 
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“IVe yet to see tlie man, or ghost either, 
that would frighten me,” Miss Barbara went 
on, ignoring the interruption ; “ but, if you c&fe 
to come, -sfe’ll he glad of your company. Only 
it’s like enough they would be ‘at home’ to 

you-” I 

“ I won’t give them th\option, since they were 
ungracious enough to decjinetyoiir society,” he 
answered lightly. “ If they let me in it would 
be because I’m not important enough to bft shut 
out. They are accustomed to me ; I’m like a 
bit of the furniture, to be used or not used, as 
it happens.” 

‘f I’m sorry to hear it,” said Miss Barbara 
gravely. “ I hope you h^en’t fallen into their 
ways.” 

“ Not into the way of being anything but 
charmed when my friends are good enough to, 
look me up,” he answered gaily ; “ but, unfor- 
tunately, you see, Miss Barbara, I’m a lonely 
and forlorn bachelor, without a house to ask , 
you to, else, if you had honoured me by comiii^ 

to tea By the way, there’s the cafp. I 

believe it is quite the thing for ladies to go tp ,; 
it here. Now, if you and Miss Piper could he, 
persuaded ” : :'v 

“ I can get my tea at home,” said Miss V 
Barbara, grim, but good-humoured, and Miss ;; 
Piper is to take hers with me,” she added, i^ f 
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reply to a timidly warning touch on her arm. 

' The cafd is no place for old grey heads like 
ours, and you’ll just come with us yourself. 
I won’t say but what it’s safer for^ ybu to keep 
on the outside of that door, tocr,” she added, 
glancing doubtfully at the • radiance that the 
Oafe Imperial geneiously shared with the 
square. 

** At this moment,” said Felix gallantly, “ it 
pleads me best to be where I am — Except for 
that matter of the tea. That really distresses 

“ If you never have more to trouble you than 
that, you’ll be well off,” said Miss Barbara, 
shaking her head. Keep your strong words 
till you need them.” 

“ Deonys pressed us to stay,” said Miss Piper, 
who thought this way of meeting the young 
man’s solicitude rather rude, and who was 
hnxious to show that they were not without 
resources; “she is always so friendly and 
companionable.” 

“ Deonys knows what is due to her elders, 

, and she behaves very prettily and nicely to her 
mother’s old friends. I must say that for her.” 

: Miss Barbara was stern in her discouragement 
: ; 0 ^ that little fiction of equality in years and 
' ^ feelings that it pleased her gentle companion 
■! to have faith in. “ But the visit was not meant 
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ifor : her. I’m not over fond of being seen in 
my neighbour’s house at all hours, but 1vh^ 
a person says to you, ‘ Come up some night an4 
take your tea,’ who is to guess that the words 
niean as good as nothing, and that you’ll find 
the door shut in your face ? ” 

“I should interpret iijpm as you do,” said 
Felix, “ and resent that shut dcpr frightfully.” 

“ Well, well, I’m an old woman,” said Miss 
Barbara, softening a little now that sh^ bad 
proclaimed her grievance, “ and yoU are not so 
young, either. Miss Piper; but we have a great 
deal to learn yet, it seems. I must say the old 
fashions please me best, and to my thinking, 
there was more real politeness in my mother’s 
rule than in this fine turning up and down of 
honest words till you shake all the meaning 
out of them. There was no keeping of folks 
hanging on your pleasure then, while you made 
up you mind whether you were to be in or out. 
You had to run the minute you were called, 
without so much as a touch to your hair or ypuf : 
collar, or a peep at the glass. If you frere 
untidy, you might take the more shame to yOitcf^ 
self, but it was no reason why your 
should wait your convenience.” ' 

“ It must have been very bracing,” said 
“ and delightful to be a guest under such 
cumstances.” He smiled as he recalled the' 
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lie had passed in Mrs. Hen- 
shaiw’s drawing-room, examining the well-known 
knickknacks while thfe lady made an elaborate 
toilet for his benefit. 

; “ It was honest,” said Miss 'Barbara with 
“ and it tought girls tidj ways. 
There was no lying^'on sofas or wearing of 
; yonr dressing-g»wn^ll morning, when a neigh- 
’ hour might step in at any moment and spread 
your*idle ways all over the parish.” 

This eulogy of the good old days carried 
them safely through tlie lower parts of the town, 
and it was still in full course when they reached 
that higher suburb where both ladies lived. 
Miss Barbara’s twO' listeners received it very 
diflTerently. To Miss Piper this code of manners 
sounded harsh and stern. It belonged emphati- 
cally to a past with which she had no sympathy, 
she who clung so pathetically to the fast-flying 
j^re^ent. It confused her simple mind. Why 
should not Mrs. Henshaw take her ease on the 
and decline in any words she chose to 
minister to her unexpected guests ? Miss Piper, 
tyrho had the gentlest temper in the world, 

‘ yjBQuld have trudged many times over the long 
way, carrying that burden of detached parcels 
containing her trinkets, her faded flowers and 
fiUery, on the chance of being but once admitted 
behind that shut door. As for Philippa, that 
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beautiful creature wbo bad promised to be her 
friend, would she not be equally charming, 
equally friendly, if she never wore a collar — or, 
for that mdttpr, a gown at all ? But here she 
lost herself in the perplexity of considering 
Philippa in this new li^ht, ,and was suddenly 
recalled to the present Felix handing over 
some of the stray packajSes cshe had uncon- 
sciously dropped during the argument. 

They had reached Mrs. Gordon’s door,® and 
Felix was saying good night. He pleaded an 
engagement, and would not go in. ♦ 

“It’s an honest refusal, I assure you,” he 
said, looking with his frank smile at Miss 
Barbara’s doubtful face. “I left my cousin 
bothering himself about some business of mine, 
and must go back to him.” 

“Well,” she said, “I believe you; though 
I heard enough to-night to make me not so 
good at believing as 1 was. Go and do your 
duty, and don’t you fall into their ways. An 
old woman jnay say as much as that to a young 
lad like you without offence. You needn’t look 
at me as if you were shocked. Miss Piper; 
we’re old enough, both of us, to be .his grand- 
mother.” 

“Don’t fall into their ways; don’t fall into 
their ways.” The words set themselves to' a ' 
jingling chant as he lit his pipe, and slowly 
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retraced his steps. Into what ways ? Philippa’s 
ways were charming ones, though she had not 
been brought up in the Spartan school of Miss 
Barbara, charming in all, save and except in 
admitting the stranger to her hospitality. That 
was all that there was to disapprove about her. 
If she deviated from tluf truth, he did not know 
it; , he preferred t» believe her to be as honest 
as she was unconventional, as straightforward 
as she*was kind. She never kept him'waiting 
while she studied the subtleties of a toilet. She 
was always kind to biin, not perhaps after the 
manner of the lady who might have been his 
grandmother, and who gave him good advice 
on that plea, but in her own wilful, odd, 
pleasant fashion. lie wished for nothing better 
or more. The small conventionalities with 
which Mrs. Henshaw hedged her social life 
haturally did not trouble him as they troubled 
Miss Barbara. The phrase which had shocked 
her he took for what it was worth ; it did not 
seem to him so very dreadful a fiat, unless it 
happened to be applied to himself. “ Not at 
home” to him; Felix — while yet “at home” 
to this other man — that, if you like, would be 
a serious affair. But it had not come to that 
yet;! this was a “way” into which Mrs. Hen- 
shaw was not likely to fall, so far as he was 
concerned. He fancied himself to be of some 
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little importance to her, of, perhaps, some very 
little importance to Philippa, too. She liked 
him better, for instance, than she liked the com- 
mercial ^e^on with the red whiskers. To be 
sure, that was not a matter to be' greatly proud 
of; to be preferred to such an one was not 
& distinction to makeVone vain. Stilly this 
man from nowhere h^ ^indouhtedly some 
advantages on his side. He had been invited 
— or ha*d invited himself — to lunch or'^dinper 
at the Preciados every day since he- came, while 
he, Felix, had not shared any of those little 
meals that he had so willingly undertaken to 
arrange with his landlord. He had not simply 
given a general order ; ne had, now and then, 
if not always, selected the little menu carefully, 
so that Philippa might not miss the sweet 
things and the fruit she preferred, and all this 
that another might share the feast to which' he 
was not hidden ! 

His thoughts had worked themselves round 
once more to the old subject which already 
occupied too urgent a place in the foreground 
of his mind. He had tired in his day of some 
things, but he not yet wearied of woiuder- 
ing at or conjecturing the relations between this 
beautiful girl, who was his friend, and this man 
for whom he had so fine a contempt. Jt was 
a subject full of danger to him. Ealph’s feus 
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were not altogether groundless. Young Felix 
was more nearly ready to love Philippa than he 
had ever been in all the years he liad known her, 
now that her cause seemed to need » champion. 
He had a good deal of native chivalry and of 
an Englishman’s hatred q/l anything that savours 
of oppression, gnd he a shrewd guess that 
some pressure wa^ bemg put on the girl. It 
was impossible that she could consent to^ leceive 
this man’s attentions willingly ; she had shown 
all too plainly how much she revolted from him. 
Ralph might have foiel-oded further trouble 
ahead could he have read his young cousin’s 
mind as he paced t^ gaslit streets. From 
commiseration, from sympathy, it is such an 
easy step to something that is counted for love; 
that passes for it until, too late, light comes 
and the awakening ficm a dream. 

As yet, salvation from such a fate was very 
possible. He had but thought witli a quicker 
throb of his pulse that she was somehow' 
suffering, and that he was called on to be her 
deliverer ; but the very putting of the matter 
in plain words to himself seemed to bring a 
great enlightenment. He could not have told 
• why, but all at once he felt a strong disincli- 
nation to return to his cousin and to that matter 
of business that had been his excuse tp Miss 
Barbara. . He went back to his hotel. 

* VOL. 1. 
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He was Half- way upstairs when a new ideia^ 
came to him, and he turned and went back tt> 
the hall. As a preliminary step towards the 
championship of Philippa, he called a waiter 
and asked him to bring the visitor’s book. 
There, among several unreadable Spanish 
hieroglyphics, he sooV discoyipred what he 
wanted. 

James P. Ferryman, Liverpool.” 

It was written so plainly, in a clear business 
hand, with a little flourish at the tail of the 
“n,” that it seemed to stand alone on the page. 

“A cotton lord,” said Felix, shutting the book 
.with a bang, and running lightly up the steps, 
“ Nobody who hadn’t signed a good many big 
checks in his day would think of cultivating 
such a tremendous signature, James P. Ferry- 
man, your little dodges shall be discovered and 
circumvented, or I shall know the reason why.” 

He seemed to himself to have got on a great 
way already towards the defence of Philippa. 
It is something to know your adversary’s name. 

His room was in darkness, except for the 
borrowed light from the lamps outside. On hie 
table .there gleamed a little patch of whitenes^j ' 
on which his eye lit at once. It was a , ■ 

a small three-cornered note, such. as he had 
handled before. It was in Philippa’s writingi 
He took it up with a new feeling of 
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i^gerness^aud, pleasure. She was about, then, 
to appeal to hitu for help. He carried it to the 
window, too impatient to wait for the kindling 
of his lamp. Two lines, that was alh 

“ Please don’t come to our house just now — 
for a few days. I be^ this of you as the 
greatest favour .^P. JT^ 

• Philippa had scr^leu it in haste, obeying the 
impulse of her hurt pride. Did she nqt wish 
the possible lover of to-morrow to look on at 
her struggle for freedom from the discarded 
lover of yesterday ? Whatever she wished or 
did not wish, he had bound liiinself by that vow 
of a,llegiance to obey l^gr. She had forbidden 
him to go to her ; he would not go. She could 
not forbid him to think of her, and it was 
probable that, following the instinct of human 
nature, she would occupy his imagination as she 
had not yet occupied it. 

He looked at the little note gravely, and he 
did not tear it. up. He opened the French 
window, and stepped out on the balcony. 
There were still people walking about on th(t 
pavement below, but not so many as an hour 
bc^re. The sHops were shut. There was a, 
feinti struggling moon that now and then 
.rappeared, showing the light surface of the 
fountain, and was again, next moment, hidden 
the ragged, flying clouds. There was another 
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light besides that of the lamps. It advanced 
slowly ; it was old Domingo who carried it — ^he 
of the hooded cloak and long staff of office. 

Felix noticed all these things, but without his 
usual alertness of impression ; he was thinking 
of souiethiug else. 
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CHiPlER XL 


“ I will bestow a breakfast to make you friends.” 

“ But, father, that man ! ” 

Mr. Ouvry was reading. He looked up witli 
an exaggerated air of patience ; ho liad supposed 
the subject at an end. •'He spoke wearily. 

' “ I have already explained that I have invited 
Mr. Ferryman to lunch with us. Perhaps I 
didn’t make my meaning plain.” 
t “Oh yes, father,” said Di distressfully; “it 
'^as not that.” 

“ It doesn’t seem to me such a great thing to 
propose in my own house,” he said, looking at 
the wall as if in mild appeal. “ A little act of 
hospitality to a stranger and a countryman. I 
>fkm hfraid, my child, you are a little selfish.” 

“ Oh, padre ! ” she began, but she could get 
hip further. Something seemed to choke her. 
Pbuld it be true that she was selfish; and yet, 
her father really find pleasure in the 
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(jnmpany of this stranger ? That seemei ipost 
difficult of all to believe. 

“ You’ll notice that I said luncheon, Di,” he 
went on,* s^ill in that patient, explanatory tone. 
“Quite an 'informal meal. You are a young 
honsekecper, and I don’t wish to tax your 
powers too severely. V A few little dishes^ 
simple and well-cooked^; that* can’t he very 
difficult to arrange.” 

“ No* father.” She came over .and knelt 
(lowu beside him, putting her hand on the worn 
leather cover of the chair. “It is not the 
trouble, you know, that would be nothing'— - 

nothing at all ; it was only ” 

“ Only what, my chil^T? ” 

“ That I did not like him, this Mr. Perryman. 
I saw him. And Philippa dislikes him, top, 
very much. She can’t bear him. She thought, 
be had no right to come.” ' ■ 

“ Philippa is a foolish girl, I’m afraid.” Mr. 

( )uvry smiled indulgently, and patted the 
^ bushed cheek. “ You and she are not so very 
wise; you must allow older people to judgP. 
Mrs. Henshaw will come and support you ; aa4, 
you had better ask your friend, too. I dare $ay*', 
in spite of her little prejudice, she will join us. 
That will make it all right, won’t it ? ” 

“ Philippa won’t come,” said Di gravely. 

“ Well, well, one must make some allowtumPP 
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for a ^etty young lady’s fancies. One must not 
Expect too much fiwm young people. But I 
thought your friend was a sensible girl, and not 
to be repelled by an unattractive appearance 
merely.” 

“ It isn’t his appearance only ; that wouldn’t 
matter, though he is ug^.” 

“ I don’t deny thay there is a little lack of 
refinement ; but one does not look for that in 
commercial circles.” Mr. Ouvry shook his head 
softly, as who should say, “ I am not exacting. 
1 do not expect every one to reach my standard. 
I find Mr. Ferryman a person of great intelli- 
gence, however — quite remarkably wel 1 informed 
on many points.’’ 

J)i listened in silence. Perhaps she had mis- 
judged and been too hasty. It was time that 
she was not very wise ; she was young and had 
seen nothing at all, yet she was struggling all 
^le while with a feeling of disloyalty to Philippa. 
It seemed as if she was deserting her. 

“You might drop a line to Malleson,” her 
father went on. “I’m afraid we can’t venture 
on M^jor Gribbs ; no, wo must not think of it ; 
but Ralph will come.” 

“ He is out of town,” said Di quickly. “ He 
went to Seville yesterday. I know, because I 
got a message with some books he sent me to 
Ijead.” 
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“ Tben I am afraid we have come to tjie end 
of our list. Brander hasn^t returned yet, nor 
Carteret. Our little colony is sadly reduced this 
autumn. ' Well, it will give you the less 
trouble, my^ child. You can talk over a few 
little dishes with Concha, and let me know 
what you decide on. '(f’ll see to the wine, of 
course.” 

“Very well, padre. I’ll try to please you. 
To-morrow, you said ? ” 

“ Yes, to-morrow. You see there was nothing 
to be afraid of, was there ? ” 

He placed his white, shapely hand on her 
little brown one, with a kind of playful pity. 
She was timid, but a goVd child. She stooped 
and kissed it softly, but she said nothing. 

Felix Chester had not been named among the 
proposed guests. With every wish to be 
unselfish, Hi could not induce her lips to utter 
his name. It would be going over to the 
enemy, indeed, to ask the young man to break 
bread with his rival — with the man, who, in 
som,e strange, unexplained fashion, held Philippa 
in his power. 

Mr. Ouvry had not forgotten him, but there 
were reasons why he should be speedily rejected 
— excellent reasons. He should come another 
day with Major Gfibbs and Barker, who was atill 
at the sea ; but with Mr. Ferryman, no, ! The 
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little party was got up to oblige Mr. Ferryman 
and Mrs. Henshaw, knd it must pass off 
jffeasantly, that was quite essential. Nothing 
of this was said to Di, and the talk ended with 
that little caress, which was good^umouredly 
received. 

She rose and wen^* to the kitchen where 
Concha reignftd. ^ old woman was busy 
: among her pots and pans, her gown tucked up, 
and a bright handkerchief tied under her 
withered chin. The afternoon sun streamed 
into the little room ; the window was wide 
open ; the soft air stirred the gay yellow papers 
that fluttered from every shelf. A stray beam 
smote the great red j{ff- full of water that stood 
ill one corner. Di went up to it, it was nearly 
as tall as herself ; she put her hot hands against 
it and felt the sudden coolness run through all 
her veins. 

Concha, with much show of zeal, was clatter- 
ing among the pans and the rough clay, classic 
pots. Nowand again she would stop to raise 
her hands and exclaim, with vehemence, “ Holy 
Madonna ! what laziness ! A laziness to make 
one die ! An hour, two hours, to go to the 
market and return ; that is what one needs now- 
adays. And a stupidity ! Never the thing that 
one orders, that one commands her to bring. 
It.is well that the senorita has me, otherwise she 
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would starve ; she would perish while that idle 
one creeps through the Streets.” 

Deonys smiled. It was only Concha scolding 
the ahseirt Pepita, who loved the hot bright 
streets and .the gay shops. It was the one 
luxury of Concha’s life to scold the little black- 
eyed maid. We have ‘ftll our favourite indul- 
gences ; nobody minded ^oncjia’^ sharp tongue, 
which would indeed have been missed in the 
house. * “ 

Deonys went and perched herself on a corner 
of the low table near the window. She began 
to talk of stews and sauces, of pimiento and 
tomatoes, and other cunning messes, beguiling 
the old woman into a velfement interest. 

“And is it for the sofiorito, the impetuous 
young man with the yellow hair, who is the 
lover of the sefiorita downstairs — this feast ? ” she 
demanded, pausing in a dramatic attitude with 
a bit of pottery of antique shape in one hand. 

“ No, no, no,” said Di, shaking the bread she 
had been idly crumbling out on the sill. “ It is 
for — a friend of the padre’s. The sefiorito is not 
coming at all.” • 

She ran away before the old woman OQuH 
ask any more questions. She hated to t^k 
about it, and yet she must go and tell Philippa I 
that was certain. If she must play hostess int , 
^his man, Philippa must be told. ‘ * 
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t She had not seen her for a week or more, not 
since the*^ moment of this unwelcome stranpjer’s 
arrival. She had boon afraid to meet him; 
afraid, somehow, even to go down the broad 
stair in case he should be ascending it. The 
thought of him filled her with a nameless, 
shuddering disgust. V 

She threw S light t^hawl over her head, and 
.'an down quickly, as if there were danger in 
every*lurking shadow. She had planned that 
she would ask for Philippa, and contrive to see 
her alone. Blake with iho honest, severe face 
would understand. But this little diplomatic 
scheme came to nothing, for Mrs. Henshaw 
herself was hovcring**in the lobby and opened 
the door. 

“ Ah, it is you,” she said, with a little sigh 
t>f relief, as if she had dreaded another visitor. 
Come in, come in, my dear.” 

Her tone was kinder than usual, and there was 
a something sqftened and chastened in her whole 
appearance ; it was as if her self-confidence had 
somehow oozed out. There was a difference in 
herv^ry walk. The old rustle and sweep of her 
curling skirts were absent; the wonderful and 
subtle arrangements of her toilet, that had been 
an astonishment, to Beonys, were banished. She 
wore a straight plain gown, and her hair was 
smoothed under a cap. For the first time, now 
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that youthful disguises were abandoned, on© 
discovered what a handsome woman she was. 

“ I came to see Philippa.” 

“ Ah, yes ; but I have a word to say to you, 
first. I thought of sending for you.” ■ 

Deonys could, do nothing but follow. She, 
was led, without time tc hesitate, into the salon 
with the green and gildnd chaifs. Philippa’s 
corner by the window was empty. 

Mrs. Heushaw sat down on a straiglft seat 
with an uncomfortable knobby back, and 
motioned Deonys to the sofa. It was as if she 
had said, “ There are still luxuries in life for 
you ; for mo these things are over.” 

Di felt ill at ease. She riad never before been 
.so afraid of this good lady. 

“ Ah, what I have sufiered — what I have 
suffered ! ” she began, pressing her handkerchief 
against her eyes. They were dry, but they 
looked worn and anxious, and the lines under 
them were dark. 

“ Have you been ill ? ” Di asked with syin-. 
pathy. 

“ 111 ? no.” She removed her handkei^hief. 

“ I have my usual health. I have been able for ' 
my duties. The body obeys, but the mind an^ ; 
the heart — ah, it is there that one suffers.” V; ; 

“ Philippa,” Deonys began timidly. She did , 
not know what to make of all this, ; , 
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“ She ijs w^ll, she is not suffering. It is I on 
whom all the burdens fall.” 

“lam sorry you are in trouble.” 

Di felt this to be a very lame*‘and halting 
reply, but, though she guessed at the source of 
the lady’s distress, she*ijhrank from listening to 
the recital of it. , * 

“ It is I on wl/bm all the burdens fall,” Mrs. 
Henshaw repeated. “ I did it for her ;^and now 
she turns from me ! You will speak to her ? 
She will see you. My child confides in a 
stranger, and turns from her mother. And yet I 
am not ill — oh, no, I am not ill. And what 
does it matter that I^suffer ! ” she cried shrilly. 
“ Who will care ? ” 

“ Philippa will care ; and we shall all be 
sorry. Papa, too, he is your old friend.” 

“Ah, your papa,” said Mrs. Henshaw sud- 
denly. She looked up with a strange, sharp 
light in her anxious eyes. “ But for him — well, 
well, I can be silent ; I can suffer in silence,” 
she broke off. Then she added, with new 
vehemence, “ But you must speak to Philippa; 
it is your duty. If you knew all, you would see 
it to be the least — the very least, that you ought 
tb do. And to think that it is you to whom my 
, child turns rather than to lier own mother.” 
■ She looked at the girl almost angrily. 

, “ Philippa has told me nothing, nothing at 
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all,” said Deonys, standing up. She was pale 
and there was a proud look on her sweet face. 
“ You ought not to say I have taken her away 
from you, because it is not true.” 

“ But you will go to her ? You will make her 
listen to you ? ” . . - 

She passed by the girf§^ hurt -^yords-as if she 
never heard then. What cared* she for reproaches 
so long as she gained her end ? ^ 

“ I will go to her because 1 love her.” 

“ Yes, yes ; I am siaro you do. She has' been 
very kind to you. She has made quite a friend 
of you ; and if you persuade her to do as I wish, 
that will be a very good \\gy to show that you— ~ 
that you wish to help us all. One ought to be 
ready to sacrifice something for a friend,” she 
ended, lighting on a moral maxim to strengthen 
her argument, and then continued — 

“ If I talk to her it may not be to say what 
you would like. But I think I understand. 
You wish her to give up this — gentleman.” 
l)i got out the word after a moment’s hesita* 
tion.* 

“ She think she is bound to him, I kn(fW4 hut 
that cannot make it right for her to marry hijqi, 
since she dislikes him so much.” 

This little speech was delivered with 
cheerfulness. If this was to be her mission sh© 
would undertake it almost willingly. 
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Sincq wish it so much, she will con- 
seal,” she added confidently. 

Mrs. Henshaw stared at her in ^umb sur- 
prise. 

Give him up !” she cried at last. “Do you 
know what you are talking about, or are you 
only trying to frighten ihe ? ” She took hold of 
the girl’s wrist in giusp that hurt. “ It is no 
time to joke,” she said ; “ it is very bad taste. 
She must consent. It is the only way by which 
we can be saved. If there was another way, do 
you think I should take this, after what I have 
endured the last few days ? Ah, if I had had 
my own that I was roj^bed of — yes, robbed of — 
.this would never have happened, and my child 
would have loved me still. But I have kept 
silence. Do you know what that means — the 
tearing of a great wrong in silence ? ” 

•V* Let me go ; please, let me go,” said Deonys, 
struggling to withdraw her liand. “ I don’t 
want to understand. I don’t want to listen to 
ahyihiug more. 

“ You must,” said Mrs. Henshaw more 
quickly, yet with firmness. “It is you who 
must save Philippa and me. It is only justice.” 

■ ^‘I have nothing to do with it,” she answered, 
a little, indignantly, longing to escape, yet held 
itteyehenient eagerness of the speaker. 

; ; “ Yes, you have. Philippa will be guided by 
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Jou. My poor child will do what you tell her. 
j^nd it is no such hard fate. If she is unhappy 
it will hp her own fault. People marry for 
position every day, and she will he rich, and 
get her own way. But the sooner she yields 
the better, for he is a man who will not forget 
her obstinacy ; he will rgmemhea: it, and let her 
see that he remembers it. ’ ' 

Deonys looked at her companion in ^amaze- 
ment. Could she have heard aright ? It was 
as if a window had opened suddenly on the ugly 
and dark side of the world, hitherto all unsus- 
pected. Could there he women — mothers who 
were wicked like this ? 

“ And you want her to marry a man who is 
like that ? ” she said, staring at her. “ You, 
who are her mother ? ” 

Mrs. Henshaw’s anxious eyes fell uneasily 
before that look. It was so open, so fearless, 
so astonished; that was the worst — it was so 
astonished. 

“ What else is there for her to do ? ” she asked 
with a faint touch of shame. 

“ How can I tell ? She can wait, I suppose. 
Why need she marry at all ? ” 

“You girls are so romantic,” Mrs. Henshaw 
spoke peevishly. “ I was so once, too, in my 
day,” she sighed ; “ hut one lives down these 
things. There are other and stronger reasons 
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for marri^t t|ian love. You will understand it 
some day. None of your friends married far 
love. Not your mother, not any one.”^ 

' “ Don’t talk of mamma, not you-»— not here,” 
said Di, lifting one hand as if to ward off the 
words. “ She was good,” 

“ Do you kn§w her st6ry ? ” 

“ I will not hear* it from you,” Di said 
bravely, remembering her father’s warning with 
a sudden sense of pain. If there was any story 
to tell, these were not the lips to repeat it. 

“ I don’t propose to talk of her,” Mrs. Hen- 
shaw answered coldly. “ The subject is not a 
pleasant one to me ; ^d, as I told you, I can 
keep silence. We were speaking of Philippa. 
Will you go to her ? ” 

“ I will go to her ; but I can’t talk to her as 
you wish. If she asks me, I will tell her that it 
is wrong, sinful, to marry any one you do not 
love. That is what I shall tell her.” 

She went away quickly, waiting for no re- 
joinder, and, somehow, the room was empty 
before the unready answer came to Mrs. Hen- 
shaw’s lips. For a moment, a little moment, jt 
seemed as if this young girl with the steadfast 
eyes had truth on her side ; as if nothing else in 
all the world were worth bartering for love. 
There came with that, to this lady, a vision of a 
young face, noble and manly, a face unseen fo)' 
vor.. I. 18 
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long years. It looked at her out of the past 
with a glance almost like that of the gitl 
who had defied her. But visions are fleet- 

c 

ing things? Quickly there came between it 
and her a mist of memories : disappointment, 
j ealousy , long-trea sured ^-escn tment. N o wonder 
that she cried out bitterly that ^nobody marries 
for so slight a thing as l^e that Philippa, too, 
must submit and do what others had to do 
before her. If she suffered, others had suffered, 
cried this mother, growing hard agjiin as she 
jraced the long room. Was not she suffering 
now ? and her child, for whose good she had 
worked, had turned against her. Philippa must 
yield ; she had lost the ally on whose help she 
had counted, but she could fight alone. Philippa 
must surrender. 

Di went straight to her friend. Her eyes 
were blazing with a now light. Philippa was 
in bed, but sitting up with a shawl pinned about 
her. She was busy examining* some trinkets, 
which she was taking one Tby one out of an old 
box ; but Di noticed nothing of this. 

“Oh, Philippa,” she said, “you won’t promise; 
you won’t let them make you promise ! ” 

Philippa laughed. 

“ So you have come at last, my pretty ope. 
Did you not think of your poor sick friend till 
to-day ? Why don’t you ask after my health ? ’’ 
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are not ill,” saifl Di, experiencing a 
8U<Jden chill. This glowing, beautiful creature 
did not look like an oppressed maiden tyrannized 
over by her friends. 

“ lU ? I am very near it. A day more of 
this dreadful bed, and I ^ould be a fit subject 
for your best nur^so. Think of mamma insisting 
won my carrying out^he^ilhision. Wasn’t that a 
cruel turning of the tables? The slops and 
the gruel took away all the picturesqueness of 
the situation. They have conquered me. Next 
week we should have nrrivi'd at the drugs and 
the tonics. That decided matters. Behold me 
convalescent, T)i.” ^ 

f* And what follows ? ” said Di, with a touch 
of scorn in her clear voice. 

“It follows that I proceed to the drawing- 
l j^m for change of air, and that I am presently 
pronounced well enough to receive visitors, you 
first and dearest of them.” 

“ I can’t come.” 

“You mean you can’t come unless you can 
have me all to yourself? You shall have me 
all to yourself, Di, every bit of me. We’ll not 
even admit good little Miss Piper to our duet, 
though we did sign that bond of friendship 
with her.” 

“ Philippa, I can’t understand you,” said 
Di wistfully ; “ you are too quick for me. 
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Never mind. I am glad you can be gay ; 
only ” 

“ Only,” said Philippa sadly, “ it’s a sorry 
kind of g&iety. Di, I)i, you are a girl, too. 
Don’t you understand another girl better than 
that ? ” . « 

In a moment Di conje forward and 
thrown her arms about hor‘’friend, tender arms® 
that would cling there in spite of all. 

“ Oh, my dear,” she said, “ don’t let them 
make you do things that are not right.” 

“I have done plenty without coercion.” 
Philippa shook her head. “ Don’t imagine me 
an innocent and amiable angel, ready to yield 
to anybody’s dark suggestions. I need only 
yield to my own to be as bad as possible.” 

“ Then you will not do this thing ? ” 

“ If, by ‘ this thing,’ you mean marry that man, 
I will never do it, never, never ! ” said Philippa 
firmly. “Was that what you meant I was 
to promise ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I promise it here, noTi. I promise 
that no one will make me do it.” 

“ I am glad,” said Di simply, yet she sighed. 
“ I have been listening to your mother.” 

“ But not agreeing with her ? ” 

“ I told her I would never say you oUj^t to 
do it.” 
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Poor n^anxin^,” said Philippa lightly ; “ that 
Twras a blow to her. She counted on you to take 
her side ; but you took ‘mine instead, you good 
little Di.” 

“ I should like best never to have known 
anything about it,” sai^, Di honestly ; “ but 
perhaps that is selfish.” 

, It seemed very hkeiy that she might have 
been selfish, though she had not thought of it 
till her lather had pointed it out. 

“ Philippa, I must tell you something.” 

V ‘‘ Ye&, do. I want so much to get away from 
this hateful subject.” 

“ But this is what yoi^will not like.” 

; ^‘I shall like anything better than my own 
thoughts.” 

He is coming to lunch with us to-morrow.” » 
V “ Who is ‘ he ’ ? ” 

I Mr. Perryman. Papa has asked him.” 

“Oh, is that all? I knew that. It is part 
of the plan to get me to consent.” 

“The padre would have nothing to do with 
a plan,” said Di, with a touch of pride; 
you must nSl think it.” 

• ^ little one,” said Philippa, smiling, “ he 
thinks nothing at all, except that I am a very 
fooHsh girl to refuse so great an offer.” 

; “ He doesn’t understand. He means to be 
kind.” 
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“I, know that. I like yonr father. He 
thinks perhaps that by his showing some atten- 
tion to ibis man, I may be led to think better 
f>f him. But nothing will make me do that.” 

“ When you have given him his answer he 
will go away,” said Djif soothingly. “ And then 
it will bo all as it used to be.” 

9 

• Philippa laughed. 

“ How little you understand,” she said. “ My 
answer won’t make him move one step, 'not one; 
he will not go away because of that. Perhaps 
if he got his money back — but I don’t know. 
Oh, Di, I must toll you about it. I didn’t mean 
to worry you with my j;j:oubles, but if you only 
knew what a comfort it is to have some one 
to talk to again, after the soup, and the gruel, 
and the lumps in the mattress, and mamma’s 
anxious face and Blake’s solemn one ! ” 

She laughed, but there were tears in the 
bright, beautiful eyes that made Di say quickly, 
suppressing her dislike — 

“ Yes, tell me.” 

“ It was two years ago,” said Pl||lippa, closing 
her hand and softly beating time to her words 
on the coverlet, “ two years. I was not a 
child, you see — indeed, I never had a childhood 
— I was always grown up, and ‘ out ’ ever since 
I can remember. Well, all that is nothing to 
the point, except that it will prove to yon that 
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I did tiling with my eyes open. “We were 
living in London then, 'and to live in London 
at all one must have money.” 

“ Is every one so rich, then ? ” 

“ You must either he rich, or you must 
pretend to be. If yoij^have only a very little 
money you may just as well have none at all. 
That was our cast, aifd the pi'ctending, even if 
it is ever so well, done, only lasts for a time. 
Besides, we weren’t good at it — mamma’ and I — 
I will say that for us. AVe both hated it; and 
I don’t think there were I wo greater cowards in 
London that season. But what can one do, Di ? 
One must live ; and oui money affairs had gone 
wrong for the time. It was only for the time, 
but presently people got tired of su])portiDg us 
on promises, and then — this man came.” She 
paused, and went on hurriedly, “ I never cared 
for money ; but there are things one must have, 
and there was disgrace facing us. You cannot 
understand it, Di ; it is a world removed from 
anjrthing you have known ; but it was an ugly 
enough alternative. And this man had so 
puch! I3ll was willing and eager to give it, 
too, only he had his bargain to make.” 

“ That was mean,” said Di. She was trying 
to put herself in the other’s place, to argue as 
Philippa had argued. But on all this shifting 
ground, where she could find no firm foothold, 
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it waiB a c<M3Qfort to find one point wher® 
i 06 fiid meet. It was mean and unj^nerons.’*,- 
*^Tlie commercial spirit, I suppose,” saM 
Pliilippa Utterly. “ Nothing for nothing. ^ He 
understands how to barter. And he was 
modest enough then in Ijis demands ; he would 
wait. It was only a promise. Oh, Di, the 
words were so easily said«! I don’t think they 
were even spoken. Just a consenting silence, 
and there was everything plain and straight 
and smooth before us.” 

“ He will not ke6p you to it. He cannot.” 

“ So I thought once. We went away after 
that, and we travelled everywhere, while he 
stayed behind in that hateful England. I felt 
safe. I thought that the sea would roll between 
us for ever. Last spring, when we were in 
London, 1 was afraid, but he never appeared. 
Then we came here. It did not seem as if a 
person who had tallow or beer or soda water, 
or whatever it is, to manufacture, would care 
to leave that charming pursuit, even for my 
sake. And yet, here he is. It’s a fine proof 
of constancy, isn’t it, l)i ? ” 

“ You must pay back the money.” 

Hi slid from the edge of the bed, where she 
had been seated, and began to pace the room, 
unconsciously pausing now and again to set the 
shabby ornaments straight, or to lift the lids 
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Philippa’s, pots and boxes. She had 
travelled a dong, lc>ng Vay into knowledge in 
the last hour it was as if she had suddenly 
grbwia old,^ had had all her experiences of 
life crowded into this little space. There was 
a gi:«at deal that she must strive to forget, but 
in ; the meantime she could not a.rrange her 
thoughts. Sdmefhii^ must be done — some 
plan made to help this other girl, who was 
her friend. 

“ My dear,” said Philippa, who was watching 
her with an irrepressible smile, “ you will find 
no hidden treasures. My possessions are all 
hopelessly paltry; there’s nothing that would 
fetch sixpence at a sate. See, I’ve been looking 
over these.” She pointed to the trinkets 
scattered all round her. “ I never wear them. 
But what would be the use of the trifle they 
would fetch ? My grandmother’s hair woven 
into bracelets wouldn’t command a handsome 
sum, or be counted an ornament if any- 
body could be persuaded to buy them. And 
where’s the money to come from/? He will 
exact his pound of flesh, this merchant in 
tallow.” 

“ I can’t talk about it,” Di said, straying back 
to the bed. 

f She looked at the trinkets absently. Philippa 
iwas touching them slowly. There was, as she 
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liad said, nothing of any value. A string of 
baby coral, one or two girlish trinkets, some 
Genoa filigree, and Venice beads. 

“ It is all as worthless as my life,” she said. 
“ I’ve nothing to sell. I’ve been bought myself, 
that is all.” 

“ I can’t talk about it,’ Di repeated. “ Some- 
thing must be done. You -.must let me go away ; 

I am tired.” 

“ It is* I who have tired you with my Snelan- 
choly tale,” said Philippa with compunction. 

“ You will wish you had never seen me.” 

“ No, not that ; but indeed I mjist go.” 

She sped upstairs, fear lending her wings. 
She heard the steady pa6e of a foot that trod 
the green and gold salon, past which she stole , 
softly, dreading another interview with Mrs. 
Ilenshaw. She could talk or listen no more. 

Yet there was one little word still to say. 

It was evening, and shadow was gaining fast 
on Tsunlight in that I’ace which they nightly 
run. One might almost have fancied that the 
sounds which rose from the Puerta were less 
vivacious, less spontaneous, as if the day, too, 
were tired, as tiied as the girl who stood 
by the window. Outside there was a tilxdd 
fluttering of wings, a silent appeal of bright 
bird eyes, but her hands w,ere empty. 

“ Father,” she said by-and-by, “ I want to 
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ask yo^ noi^ething. Have I any money — any 
inbney that is my own ? ” 

Mr. Ouvry was preparing to go out, to visit 
tke A-thenaeum and take a glance fft the latest 
scientific journals ; he was a patron of literature 
and science. The question gave him a dis- 
agreeable shock, perllaps because it was so 
unexpected. 

“ Money of your own ? ” he repeated. “ Have 
you 9,ny wants that I fail to supply ? 

“None,” she said eagerly. “I have every- 
thing I wish. But I thought perhaps ” 

She faltered. “ I did not know, I thought 
perhaps mamma ” 

“Your mother liad nothing but what her 
guardian chose to give her while she lived 
with him before her marriage, nothing after- 
wards that she did not owe to me.” 

He spoke frigidly. He would answer all her 
questions, but he made it apparent that he 
strongly disapproved of them, 
i f Who put ^this thought into your mind, 
Heonys ? ” 

v “No one,” she answered quickly, 
ijj '; He looked at her distrustfully, but it was 
^ to doubt the perfect candour of her 

qlear eyes. 

Oh, padre, forgive me. I meant, no harm. 
It was not for myself.” 
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“ It is perhaps not well for you to question 
me/’ Mr. Ouvry continued ; “ but I have 
nothing- to conceal. I am a very poor man. 
I keep nothing for myself, nothing that you 
do not share. And you shall have it all when 
I am gone, Deonys.” He spoke gently ; he 
recognized the pathos of the situation. “ It 
is not long to wait. I am '■growing old. You 
^hall have it all then.” 

“Oh, don’t speak like that,” said the "girl, 
her tears brimming oter. 

She sat down in her little low chair, and 
covered her face with her hands. The wings 
fluttered nearer now, bold red feet clasped the 
sill of the window, and irapatient beaks made 
little dabs, pecks and dumb appeals at the 
glass, but she never lifted her head. Her pete 
flew home unfed; and the shadows crept up 
and looked in at her instead. For the race 
was ended, and night was the victor. 
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GHA^>TER XII. 

“ A veray parfit gentil knight.”. 

Felix was on the same day taking an after- 
noon walk — a young gentleman of leisure, 
hent on anything that promised to offer some 
amusement — when ^is eye lighted on a pro- 
minent placard. There, set forth in large 
capitals, was the announcement of a funci^rt. 
in the bull-circus. The season of bull-fights 
was ndt until spring, but this was a special 
and separate performance, given on some ground 
which the advertisement fully explained, but 
which he failed to comprehend. His Spanish 
was limited, but the main fact was plain enough. 
It vsras also stated that royalty was to grace the • 
show. 

He noted the hour carefully, and found that 
he was just in time to take his place. He made 
up his mind without difficulty to attend. It was 
the thing to do, and, in the absence of other 
interests, he was ready to entertain hospitably 
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any new sensation. , Philippa had forhiddJsii 
him to go to her, and this privation must be 
made up fpr somehow. He was in the mood 
to believe that the entertainment was specially 
.arranged for his consolation. 

The spectacle began g-t three o’clock, and a 
little before that hour arrived he^ had secui^ed 
his ticket and taken his seat. He had a pleased 
sense of excitement, as he surveyed the immense 
crowd that filled the large, low building. Idany 
thousands of people were there — a sea of faces 
lit with eager expectation, hands gesticulating, 
voices' laughing, shouting, sending greetings 
across the arena. ^ 

Felix felt himself lifted on this wave of en- 
thusiasm. He told himself that it was a happy . 
chance that led his steps to this spot. Among 
the- many holiday-makers he recognized^ one or 
two who were unmistakably English. There 
were ladies of the party; one of them had a 
note-book, and busied herself with rapid sketch- 
ing of profiles. The band struck up and dis-f- 
coursed gay music. It was altogether a brilliant, 
gathering — a glimpse of national life it wouid,^ 
have disappointed him to miss. 

Then the trumpet sounded, and the pi50Ces4 
sion, w:hich is never less than pictures^t^! 
began. Felix leaned eagerly forward, and 
passed before him a yision of gorgeous colcitit 
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aii,d flasl^ing i gold and silver : men of proud 
bearing on horseback and on foot, who bent 
before the royal seat ; the glitter of ia;jices ; the 
noise of music ; the slow march of feet. It was 
like some fairy scene conjured up by an Aladdin’s 
wand ; a moment it there, the next it had 
vanished. A thrill, which communicated itself 
to Felix, now passed* through the vast com- 
pany, then every one settled down, and absolute 
silence* prevailed ; the business of the hour had 
begun. 

It is no part of this story to describe the 
horrors of a bull-fight — that spectacle which 
every tourist feels it jp be his duty to see, un- 
deterred by the warnings that are surely not 
spared him. Felix, who took a most healthy* 
interest in the sports of his native country, was 
prepared to be critical and judicial, but yet 
lenient and tolerant towards the practices of 
this less favoured land. He was destined to 
remain but a brief time in that mind. By the 
time the first of the six bulls, that were doomed 
fo die for the amusement of this holiday crowd, 
hid b?en dragged out of the arena, he had left 
the pircus, horrified, sickened, disgusted, vowing 
iphjgeTOce against Ralph, against Baedeker and 
Murray, against any one and every one who 
lidinot forcibly held him back from witnessing 
piS'degi^ding and brutal .exhibition. No words 
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were strong enough to express his indignation, 
his sense of contempt for the baseness and 
ferocity of •this national amusement. His head 
ached, his heart beat in angry throbs ; he felt 
tired, angry, disgusted, all at once, but chiefly 
disgusted. , 

He walked almost without thought of where 
he was going to the Recolett)s, and threw him- 
self on a bench. under the trees. It was the 
hour of the evening promenade, and that por- 
tion of society that had absented itself from the 
circus was being driven slowly up and down 
the long avenue. He recognized the fair, Sad 
face of the young queen, and he thought of the 
English ladies he had left behind him. Was 
that young lady, who had the sketch-book, still 
busy with her pencil, over the agony of a 
dying bull, perhaps, or the last struggle of its 
victim? he wondered. All the English blood 
in him boiled as he thought of the horses. For 
a long time afterwards he could not look at the 
sorriest ^^ondon cab-hack without a sickening 
recollection of the butchery he had witnessed. 
There was some manliness — some fair play in a 
chase after fox or stag. There, at least, the 
hunted creature had a chance of life ; but the 
ring — what better was it than a gigantic 
slaughter-house ? His mind was angrily full of 
the subject; he could not wrench his thoughts 
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from it.^ ]?or this youth took everything hotly, 
finding many windmills to challenge in the 
course of his journey through life — knight, he 
it said for him, who was always on the side of 
the injured. What did Ralph mean — Ralph, 
who had the public eaf— what did he mean by 
sitting supinely, and letting this great abomina- 
tion go undenounced^ 

While he was entertaining his anger and 
mentdlly addressing his cousiii in the language 
of reproach, two people, busy with emotions not 
less strong, were walking on the side-path 
behind his seat. There were many others who 
walked there ; but tl^se two were English, and 
they spoke in their own tongue, without fear of 
being understood. 

Philippa had quickly forsaken her pretence 
of illness. When Di loft her she rose and 
dressed, and slipped out of the house unnoticed. 
There was a little coldness between mother and 
child ; and Mrs. Henshaw had refrained from 
going to her daughter’s room, keeping solitary 
possession of the drawing-room, 'her heart fuh 
of bitter thoughts and memories hardly less 
bitter. 

Philippa was meanwhile walking in the 
Recoktos with the man of whom she had spoken 
to i)i in such scornful terms. She was closely 
veiled, and wore the simplest of her simple 
: vom. 19 
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dresses; but there was no mistaking her tall, 
straight figure, or the proud carriage of her 
head. Tl^e interview — Felix guessed after- 
wards — must* have been a stormy one but he 
never knew what had passed between them, 
The first thing that aroused his attention was 
the sound of an English voice-^a voice high- 
pitched and clear, which Seenfed to come some- 
where from behind him. 

“ I ought to know that voice,” he thought. 
“ Where have I lieard it before ? ” Then he 
listened idly, and he heard these strange 
words — 

“If you succeed in qjijoling him as you 
cajoled me. I’ll have the pleasure of showing 
him those letters you are so anxious to get 
back. Now you know why I refuse to part 
with them.” 

“ Where have I heard that delightful person, 
before ? ” Felix asked himself carelessly. “ His 
accent and his sentiments seem quite familiar 
tome.” 

He glanced round him, but he saw only a 
group of Spanish ladies, attended by their 
cavaliers. There was a rustle of trailing skirts, 
n faint bieath of perfume, dark eyes looked at 
him languidly. There was no one to. whom the 
wandering voice could possibly belong. Then 
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the passing horses caught his eye, and his 
mind went back to the spectacle he had left, 
where the trembling animals awaited the fate 
they were powerless to resist. lie ‘remembered 
the sea of faces, lit with an almost fiendish 
' excitement at the sights of the blood that soaked 
the sands of tlje arena. There was something 
tigerish, surely, tBe nature that could take 
pleasure in such a S2)cctacle. He h^d quite 
forgotten the words he had heard, when his 
attention was again arrested. 

Philippa and her companion had walked on a 
few steps, but they had now turned, and were 
once more within easshot of the bench’ where 
he sat. 

“You choose to be insulting because I am- in 
your power,” she said, with a ring of passion 
in her voice. “Have you not humiliated me 
enough alreg,dy ? ” 

“ Will you tell me that you don’t intend to 
marry him, if you can ? ” 

? She maintained a proud silence ; and he con- 
tinued, with the brutal frankness which is the 
anger of such a nature — 

; .“ You need not try to deny it. You will 
ti^t him as you have treated me. You will 
';t^» what he has to offer; and if any one who 
Is l^er turns up, any one who is a still greater 
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fool, and will make a better dupe, you will fling - 

him off, too, as you ” 

At this, juncture a young man jumped up, 
and confrontfed them — a young man whose blue 
eyes were blazing with a wrathful light. 

“ Miss Henshaw,” h^ «aid gravely and low, 
putting a great constraint on hi^pself, “ I only 
this moment recognized* y(ftir voice, and I 
thought” — he eyed her companion dangerously 
— “ I thought you might like to know I was at 
hand.” 

“ No doubt, by appointment,” said Mr» Ferry- 
man, with a sneer. “ We were talking of you 
just now.” ^ 

“ You do me too much honour,” said Folix, 
with much outward show of politeness, but with 
wrath in his heart. 

He burned to knock the fellow down on the 
spot, and it was to his credit that he only 
turned to Philippa, and said quietly — 

“ May I walk home with you ? ” 

Philippa was white to the very lips, ^ho 
could not have spoken ; but before she C0l^f^ 
even bow her head in assent, her compahibh 
struck in — 

“ She will go* with you fast enoughs * She 
has been condescending to explain her rea^oae 
for throwing me over ; but I dare Say yoit 
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them already. As for the letters, Miss Hen- 
shaw, no doubt this gentleman would like to 
look at them ; they will prepare him for what 
he may expect in his turn.” 

He had been addressing Philippa, but now 
he looked at Felix. ^The two men regarded 
each other with ill-concealed hate. Love of 
Philippa had* little •enough to do with this 
feeling on either side. It may be questioned 
whetllbr Mr. Ferryman knew the meaning of 
that high word. He admired Philippa as he 
admired his blue china and his marquetry ; ho 
had imagined he could buy her much in the 
same way that he had bought these other adorn- 
ments ; and he only longed the more to conquer 
her because she had tliwarted and withstood 
him. His dislike to Felix came to him as an 
instinct, and may be summed up in a word or 
iiwo. Felix was young, good-looking, and, 
i^iarpest sting of all, he was a gentleman,' and 
a gentleman who, whether willingly or not, 
stood in his light. As for Felix, all his man- 
rirnd rose in revolt against one who could treat 
Ai Woman — any woman, were she the poorest 
meanest of her sex — as this man had 
•trestted Philippa. He was not thinking of her 
iHiw m his friend — as the girl whom he had 
jlwosit persuaded himself that he loved. Could 
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it be that tbe process of disenchantment had 
already begun ? 

“We can spare you any further remarks,” he 
said curtly ; , adding, with a meaning look, “Fli 
have a word witli you again.” 

• Then he drew Philippa’s arm within his 
own, and led her away. 

“ Please get me a glass o4 water,” she said 
when they had gone a few steps. 

He took her to a seat, and darted to“a stall 
not far off, coming back with a tumbler in his 
hand. 

He stood in silence while she drank the conr 
tents. When he had restored the glass, he 
came back to her, and saiif — 

“ Ho you feel able to go homo now ? ” 
“Home? Oh yes,” she said, starting up; 
“mamma will miss me.” . i 

They went on again. Felix longed to utter 
some commonplace remark, but he remained 
dumb. His brain seemed to be asleep, his mind; 
a blank. He tried to remember where he hed 
been, what ho had seen ; then all at one© th© 
recollection of the bull-fight flashed across him 
again, and he plunged into the subject. He 
remetnbered afterwards that he must hftV!i$ 
given her a somewhat startling ‘aceoiiht of til© 
spectacle ; but his hot denunciaion fell on 
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ears un|ie{ded. In the middle of one of his 
angriest 'sentences she looked up at him ; there 
^yas pain and shame in the beautiful eyes, which 
seemed hardly able to meet his. 

“How much did you hear?” she asked 
abruptly. 

“Nothing — from you— that you could wish 
unheard,” he answered* quickly. “ You met his 
impertinences with the silence they deserved. 
As for-* — ” 

“ As for Mr. Ferryman, he had a right to 
complain. I have_ treated him badly.” She 
paused. 

“ Don’t defend him,” he said with haste ; 
“ nothing can excuse h* q.” 

“ But if I have done wrong, I have been 
punished for it.” She averted her head, but ho 
kCOuld see that her lips were quivering. 

, He felt an immense compassion for her, that 
he longed to put in words ; but, as if she divined 
hia intention, she drew herself up again, and 
saidj with a laugh — 

“You did not know I should submit so 
tamely to be scolded and raged at, did you, and 
— and misrepresented ? ” 

She had thrown hack her veil. A burning 
Htfsh succeeded her paleness, but she looked at 
him steadily. 
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“ I did not give his words a passing thought,” 
Felix made answer with all the carelessness 
he could assume — which was not much. “ Or 
if I did,'* he added more truthfully, “ it was 
only to resent them on your behalf.” 

He felt that he was escaping but awkwardly 
from the difficulty. He was inwardly chafing 
against the restraints of speech between man 
and woman. Why was it not possible — why 
would it be an impertinence on his •part to 
assure her frankly ; “ I acquit you of all designs 
upon me ; of the schemes to entrap me into 
matrimony, of which this delightful person 
accuses you ” ? Why was it equally impossible 
for him to say now, what would have been 
easily said twenty-four hours before — “ Marry 
me, and give me the right to defend you from 
the faintest shadow of reproach ” ? 

He felt no impulse to make this appeal ; he 
only felt that he would give anything to restore 
to her her self-respect, and to make her forget 
that he had been an unwilling listener to this 
disclosure. 

“ I will tell you why I bore it as I did,” 
Philippa went on proudly. “Mr. Ferryman 
seemed to think you would be interested in our 
correspondence.” 

He made a quick gesture of dissent, but ahe 
j)aid no heed to his protest. 
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“There were letters — love-letters, I suppose 
you might call them — that passed between us 
some years ago. I promised to m^rry him 
then, but now — I have changed my mind. All 
this can’t be very intereatiiig to you, and I 

don’t say it to excuse mygelf. But ” 

“ You bad tl\p best of reasons for what you 
have done, I am ^re,'’ he made haste to say. 
It was a new position to him, this of confessor, 
and he was aware that he played his part but 
crudely. He was not, in truth, very comfort- 
able. Somewhere in the background of his 
thoughts there was a faint sense of distrust 
and disapproval; but,jto do him justice, he did 
not encourage it or dwell on it; he only re- 
membered that he had vowed to stand to her 
in the place of brother. 

“ I wish I could help you,” he said im- 
petuously. 

She shook her head. 

“ You can’t do that. Never mind me,” she 
said, with her old smile. “ I have been scolded, 
but I told you I deserved it — partly, at least. 
I am only sorry that any friend of mine should 
iiave suffered with me. If you can forget the 

rudeness to yourself-* ” 

“As far as I am concerned, it is all forgotten,” 
he said with assumed lightness, as he parted 
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with her at the door. He said nothing of that 
further explanation which he intended to have 
with M]^. Ferryman. He went home more 
grave than* when he had set out. The bull- 
fight was forgotten. Here, surely, was an 
enterprise more worthy of his steel, a wrong to 
redress more clamant than anj' that had so 
occupied his thoughts aft hdhr or two before. 
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ALASN*AM’S LADY 

CHAPTER I, 

“ Is til is yoTir comfort ? 

The cordial that yej)ringa wretched lady?^* 

The lunclieon party was not a success. There 
was a gloom over everybody which all Mr. 
Ouvry’s blandness could not dissipate. The 
tempting little dishes and tlio excellent wine 
failed of their usual effect ; they did nothing 
to thaw the general frostiness which seemed to 
hold the party in a spell. 

Philippa, it need hardly be said, was not 
present. Mrs. Henshaw came, but she did not 
prove the support tliat had been promised ; she 
looked, on the contrar}^, as if she herself needed 
btacing. She still wore the limp gown, and 
her face expressed all too plainly that the day 
for disguises was gone. It was no longer p6s- 
voL. n. 20 
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sibie, even if she liad desired it, to hide her 
despair. 

Mr. Ouvry looked at her once or twice, apd 
wondered how so fine a woman could so abandon 
all her graces and charms.' “She ought to 
have managed better, said to himself softly, 
“ This sort of betrayal does no good ; it only 
makes a man piore consciouB tfiat he must be 
master. A charming young lady like Miss 
l*hilippa ought to have known better \han to 
make things uncomfortable all round. My 
Ueonys, now, would never haye given me 
pain.” 

lie tried to catch a glimpse of his daughter 
as the thought of her arose in his mind. There 
was a large, full-leaved myrtle in a fancy pot 
between them, and he could not see her face. 
If he could have looked at her he would have 
seen that she was very grave, with a little 
flushed colour that came and went in her 
cheeks, and an almost proud curve of the lips 
that were usually so tender. She felt th'^t 
there was something treacherous to her friend 
in this pretence of festivity, and, besides, in the 
bedroom — while she had put those little finish* 
ing touches to her costume, which even . if® 
plainness and her melancholy permitted— Mts,. 
Henshaw had made some remarks that rankled. 

A vague, mysterious, general pl^intn^^-^ 
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dressed |i,s Tmich to the looking-glass as to you 
—is hardly to he answered, especially when the 
speaker is your guest ; but Deonys felt that this 
emphatic lingering on one theme, this perpetual 
hint that there was a duty she was bound to 
perform, meant somethiifg, more than appeared. 
What duty did, she owe to Philippa beyond 
d;hat quick impulse fo hSlp and shield her, which 
love ha(^ already prompted ? And how, could 
she— so young and not wise, as her father had 
told her — be her deliverer? Then there was 
, ifchis other hint about money and about rights 
that were denied. What liad she to do with 
this ? She could have.srniled at it all, except 
mat it .vexed her and haunted her memory 
persistently, 

Mr. Ouvry, of course, knew nothing of these 
; causes for her silence — which did not displease 
:.;ldm. She had taken pains to set the table out 
daintily, and had been careful to select the little 
: dishi^ that he preferred, and that was all you 
qlohld expect of a little girl who was only 
eighfen, and who had not seen the world. 
(>hb: did not want her to be bold, and her 
timHity sat very well on her. He glanced 
dbbnt him well content. It was the room and 


the fable of a gentleman who was not rich, not 
yulgarly rich, but who loved refinement, and 
what was in good taste. 
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He turned to his guest, who was eating with 
that impassive deliberateness with which he 
seemed to do everything. 

“ And you have seen all the sights, I 
suj)pose ? ” ho said, picking up the talk where 
it had been left off. ,“^ou travellers to whom 
everything is new, are to lie enyied.” 

“I did not come herh td see sights,” said* 
Mr. Fprryman, glancing up with a shadowed 
brow from his plate. 

“ Ah ! there is not much to see that would 
intei’ost you, I dare say,” said Mr. Ouvry care- 
lessly. “ No mills, nothing of that kind. 
There’s the tobacco facti)ry ; it is very flourish- 
ing, I believe, and employs a great many 
‘ hands ’ — that is what you call them, isn’t it ? 
I could get you an order for that, if you care 
a1)out it.” 

“ Thanks, but I don’t care about it — at least, 
not till I've done the business I came here to 
do. I’ll think of looking round mite after that, 
business first, pleasure after, that’s always been 
my motto.” , ’ ■■ 

Mrs. Ilenshaw hurriedly poured some Water 
into her glass and held it to her lips. iv < 

“ Ah, you should play a little,” seid iMr. : 
Ouvry blandly, ignoring the nature / ^ 
business that brought this commercial peison 
to IMadrid. “A little relaxation is go^d for 
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eyorj^lbody. But 1 dare say . work grows very 
absorbing. I’m an idler myself, but I have 
noticed it in others.” 

. ■ “If you want to be rich you mus’t work,” 
said Mr. Ferryman, with frankly expressed con- 
tempt for this dilettante gentleman. 

“ Rich, yes ; we have fallen out of the race 
here. I am afraid*we *».re too indolent.” 

“ Not much money going ? I should say 
not, so ’far as I have seen. A poor, beggarly 
lot, the Spaniards.” 

“ Not so poor — not so very poor as you might 
think,” said Mr. Ouvry mildly. “We under- 
stand comfort here, though we don't perliajjs 
make any great display — don’t we, now ? ” He 
'addressed himself to Mrs. llenshaw, turning tr» 
her and smiling and speaking gracefully. 

“ Comfort ? Oh yes, we were very comfort- 
|i,ble a little while ago,” she said absently. 

, “ Well, I like sometlung to show for my 
money. Money means power. What’s the 
•good of it if you lock it up and never use it? 
You should see how we manage in Manchester 
•ahd Liverpool ; that would sur^n’ise you.” 

- ■ There has been a groat increase of luxury, 
J , It’s a long time since I was in 

dBaglaiid, a very long time, and there have 
.1^600 many changes, no doubt.” 

^ “Luxury? Well, yes, rather. Not that 1 



go in for scattering 'right and left ; but I 
mind ' jiarting freely when I’ve set my hewt 
on anything. You can get anything, if you 
. give a long enough price for it.” 

“Di, help ]\Irs. Henshaw to the wine tbat is 
next you, my child. ^ You must taste pur 
Jerez” — he turned to*his,guest — “though yon 
will hardly recognize Jt under its English 
name.” ? * 

“ I don’t care for your wines here ; foo light 
for me. I have a goodish cellar at hoiUe; 
though I say it. You have your money’s 
worth in wine ; no loss there. There’s some 
claret” — he went on to describe its virtues— 

“ and some thirty-four *j)ort. I got it in an 
odd way, now ; but if you’ve money, as I said 
before, you can buy anything.” 

“ Ah, you have great advantages, you happy 
owners of a Fortunatus’ purse,” said Mr. Ouyry 
gaily. “We have to be content with little * 
things — little things. Yet we have our trifling 
comforts, too. Here is Mrs. Henshaw who nyill 
speak a good word for us, though she knows 
your English ways.” ■ > 

In spite of all his gaiety he was growing 
inwardly irritated and angry. He wSiS 
of all this boasting about the money which he' 
despised ; and he thought Mrs. Henshaw selfish, 
very selfish. W as he not doing his utmost to 
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'stlplJort her C9,usie — enduring this person wlio 
was offensive |o him, for her sake — and yet she 
Inade no attempt to second his efforts. She sat 
as if dumb despair had overwhelmed her. She, 
too, had talked to him about money — this 
subject that seemed t# he uppermost in every 
Ohe’s thoughts, ft was in the air like an 
epidemic ; eyen ®i had hinted at it. It had 
been a painful interview, and he had been 
obliged to say things that he exceedingly dis- 
liked to say — to touch on subjects he would 
rather not have referred to. It was sad to him 
to refuse aiiythiilg an old friend asked of him, 
but he was poor. What could he do ? He 
spread out his white hands and shook his head 
at the mere thought. He had always openly 
proclaimed that he was poor. Then, by way of 
amendment, he had proposed this little lunch, 
to show that he bore her no ill will, that she 
had his countenance and syrapatljy, his help 
so far as he could give it. He had put him- 
self out of the way to be kind to a man with 
whom he had nothing in common ; he had 
done his best to help her cause, and she would 
do nothing to make things pleasant. It was 
tmy selfish. 

‘*Papa,” said Di, in one of the pauses that 
now occurred with greater frequency, “ if you 
don’t mind— Mrs. Henshaw is tired ” 
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■ : “ Yes, yes ; leave ns,' my child. Take Mis. 
Henshaw to your own little room, aud persuade 
her to rest on tlie sofa. You will join us after- 
wards ? ” be said pleasantly to the poor lady, 
who showed the greatest eagerness to accept 
this offer. “ And \)i will give us some coffee 
by-and-by.” 

They had risen, and henva# holding open the 
door for them, wdien they all paused, arrested 
by a sudden sound. The man lingering* at the 
table had risen, and was holding his glass. 
He put it down wit.li a quick deepening of 
colour, and an expression that need not be 
recorded. ^ 

Di looked round startled. 

It was the sound of some one playing in the 
room beneatli them. The notes of a rather 
joyous air came up to them quite distinctly, 
played, one would say, with a hint of defiance— r- 
of disdain. All these things seemed to be in 
the music, and something more; a mischievous, 
smiling indifference that expressed itself, one 
could hardly tell how — perhaps in the touch, 
light and skilled and carelessly precise. - 

Di had never seen Philippa at the piano, but 
she knew that it was Philippa who was the 
musician. She did not need to be enlightened , 
by IMr. Ferryman, who said, with his usttalgoid ' 
distinctness of utterance, but with something 
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^ more than his usual scowl, as he drew 

Ms, whiskers together in one hand — 

“ Miss Henshaw has recovered, apparently.” 

“ Ah, what a pity we couldn’t persuade' her 
to join us,” said Mr. Ouvry, holding the door 
open for the ladies to yass out. 

In the little odd-shaped room behind the 
tapestry hangings Mifs. Ilenshaw turned upon 
the young girl. 

“ Y3u see what sLe does ! ” she cried. Listen ! 
do you hear her ? She will madden him with 
her folly. All the week she has remained in 
her own room, and relused to see any one — 
even me — even her o^wn mother ; and now, tho 
•moment our backs are turned, see how slie 
behaves ! ” 

•The sprightly music reached them more 
faintly in the little shut-off room. l)i listened 
perplexed, and yet she felt an unaccountable in- 
clination to laugh. Philippa could never have 
reached this pitch of audacious gaiety unless she 
had discovered some wonderful path out of 
this labyrinth of trouble. If only the last few 
weeks could be wiped out, put away ; if only 
this man would go, they might fall back into 
the old ways and be happy again. Hope sprang 
up ; nothing but Mrs. Henshaw ’s tragic face 
kept her from smiling. She could not know 
that the old days "would never return perfect as 
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ttjiey went, because though love might Huger, 
undoubting trust was gone. 

She turned a bright face to the poor lady. 

“ Something must have happened,” she said 
“ it is Philippa’s way of telling us that she has 
good news for us.” ^ 

“ Good news ! ” cried Mrs. Henshaw eagerly, 
laying her hand on the girl’s' widst. “Do you 
think she has given in —did you persuade her, 
after all ? Why didn’t you tell me before ? ” she 
demanded. 

“ Tell you ? ” said Di, moving back a step. 
“ Oh, you would never call it good news that 
she should marry that n^an ? ” she cried, light 
dawning on her. 

^ * 9 * 

“It is the only way,” said Mrs. Henshaw 
^^.oomily. “I told you so before. You are 
verv dull, 1 think.” 

“I am nol clever,” said Di gravely and 
simply — “not cle\er like Philippa; but one 
doesn’t need to know very much to see that he 
couldn’t make her happy. You heard how he 
jlalked— all about his money. He would buy 
Philippa like his wine, or his horses, or bis 
bouse that he told us about. And he would 
know that she took him just for these thinjge 
that he could give her, and not for himseljf at 
all. There would be no sacredness in a nmmage 
like that.” 
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Mrs. Hensliaw stood, a tragic, half-scornful 
in^ge of despair, in her straight gown and 
severe head-dress, while the young girl poured 
out her simple, old-world ideas of the love and 
trust that alone to her made oneness possible. 
She was sorry for the# unhappy mother, and she 
felt that she had rtpt spoken gently before. It 
seemed as if she '^nly needed to S2)eak gently to 
make it all plain and convincing. 

Mrl. Hensliaw hoard her to the end ;*her dull, 
anxious eyes fixed on the earnest ones that 
seemed to plea<l for Philijijia. Perhaps it was old 
thronging memories of days when she, too, had 
thought love was all that now lent her patience. 
In after days, she used to toll how I)i had 
lectured her and say, with a shake of the head, 
she feared the girl was very forward. No doubt 
she took it from her mol her, who had been bold 
enough, as every one knew. But at this time, in 
the little room which the distant strains of 
melody invaded, she could think of nothing 
outside her own needs. 

Yet Hi’s Very guilelessness made her answer 
a trifle less incisive than it might have been. 

“You know nothing about it,” she said 
coldly. “ All that is very well, it is what one 
says when one is young. I want her to be 
happy, I am sure. She is all that I have. If it 
is his being in trade you object to, that only 
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sliows how ignorant you are — when dukes and * 
earls are not ashamed to he merchants. And 
as for literary men — I have heard of authors 
and people like that who kept market gardens 
and made carpets, and I’m sure brewers are 
received everywhere. If ^ou have been preju- 
dicing Philippa ” ,» 

“ Oh, no,” said I)i, opening J^ief eyes ; “ why 
should I do that ? He might be a butcher or a 
baker, and be a very good man, but h? isn’t 
good.” 

“ A baker ! As if ray child could marry a 
man who wore a white apron and sold loaves ! 

It is such bad taste to talk lilce that. Not 
good ? What can you know ? He has excellent 
points, and I don’t see why she shouldn’t be 
happy ; as much so as others are.” 

“ Never, with that man ! ” Hi said impulsively ; 
thinking only of Philippa. “ She could never 
get to like him. It isn’t that he is in business, 
or that he is plain-looking — that wouldn’t 
matter, but his mind is ugly too.” 

“You are most unjust, and really quite in- 
delicate ! ” cried Mrs. Henshaw, taking refuge 
once more in her sense of outraged ladyhood,i 
“ When I was a girl I never presumed to hay© , 
an opinion on such subjects. An ugly mind ! . 
No wonder Philippa is prejudiced and obstiniate 
if that is how you talk to her. I might have ■ 
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known that my poor child would suffer from 
yonr fri^dship.” 

“Oh, don’t let Philippa marry him!” Di 
went forward and laid her little hand on that 
odier hand from which all the bright rings had 
been stripped. “ Sh^ ,must not do it. If he 
had any honour, if. he were nice, he would go 
away when he Sees • that he is hateful to her ; 
because he must see it.” 

“ Go away I child, how dull you are. -She 
has promised to marry him, she can’t get free. 
Do you think ho is a man who is likely to 
give up his claim for a mere whim on Her 
part ? ” 

“ I know,” Di said gravely, “ he bought her 
promise. But if he were paid back ” 

“Was that what you meant by good news ? ” 
Mrs. Henshaw caught at this suggestion. “ Was 
that what you thought when you said that 
Philippa was trying to tell us something plea- 
sant — that she has found a way to pay back the 
money ? ” 

Di shrank from the hungry anxiety of the 
poor lady’s eyes ; all the frail defences of her 
pride were swept away as she reached out to 
grasp at this possible deliverance. “I want 
hor to be happy,” she cried. “ Do you think I 
like him so much after the way he has treated 
me this week. Ob, wHat I have suffered I And 
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now* you think she has discovered a way to pay 
him?” 

’ “ How can I know ? — oh, I am sorry to dis- 
appoint you,” she answered sadly. “ I thought 
it might be that, hut how can I be sure ? ” 

The music died out,^£fcid with it her hope 
seemed suddenly quenched tsib. ^ 

“ You are a false comforter,* said Mrs. Hen- 
shaw bitterly, pushing away the entreating 
hand. “ You talk and you do nothing, you and 
your hither. It is he, your father, who ought 
to have helped us ; it is onlj'' just that he should 
do it, but ho refuses, and now my poor Philippa 
must be sacrificed ! ” 

All at once, in face of this now disappointment, 
the sacrifice of Philippa took large proportions ; 
there "was no longer any talk of her being happy 
as others were. She was now to be miserable, 
and all because justice had been denied her. 

Di summoned patience to her aid, and made 
one more effort vo save her friend. 

“ Even if he isn’t paid, just now he must go 
away,” she said resolutely. “ She ought never 
to have promised, but.it is better to break her 
word than to be false all her life. There would 
lie less trutli in keeping such a promise than in 
breaking it.” 

Mrs. Henshaw sank down on a low seat, aftd 
covered her eyes. She gave herself up to dasrk 
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reflections. There was in all this wearisome 
talk of truth and falsehood nothing that was of 
the least practical use ; you might as well expect 
to convert Mr. Ferryman to your views by 
reading aloud a moral “ middle ” from the 
Saturday Review. 

“ Think if there should bo some one who was 
good and true,*ai«l w4iom Philip 2 >a liked,” said 
I)i timidly, after a pause, “ and it was too late.” 

Mrs. Henshaw removed her liandkorchief, and 
looked up dully. She heard nothing but one 
word ; but in it there was a vague possibility 
of comfort. 

. “ Some one else ? ” §hc repeated. 

“ I don’t know,” l3i said . hurriedly. “ One 
; does not talk of these things, but it might very 
easily be. Philippa is so beautiful, and think if 
you made her marry this man, and all the time 
there was somebody else ! ” 

. “ Do you think every woman marries the 

man she loves ! ’’ cried the older lady with dis- 
dain. “ Do you think any woman does ? ” 

“ Yes, I do.” Di’s colour came and went, 
but her eyes were brave and direct in they* 
glance. “ And Philippa must be one of them,” 
Mrs. Henshaw sat up and stared at her. Her 
handkerchief dropped from her hands. Slowly 
in her dull, anxious eyes, there grew a little 
spat’k of something that might be resolution, or 
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desire, or liope. Deonys watched the dawning 
of her thought with fascination, but when it 
clothed itself in words, she hated it. 

You mean Felix Chester,” said the lady 
slowly. 

“ I named no one^! *’ cried the girl un- 
willingly. “ He never told me^ and Philippa 
never spoke. I only said*th(^e might be some 
one else^” said poor Di, blushing and ashamed, 
and filled with a sudden hatred of the whole 
subject. 

Mrs. Ilerishaw was not listening. 

“ He would lend it ; he is rich,” she murmured 
to herself. “ It is nothing to him.” 

She had risen and was pacing -the room. Her 
limp draperies seemed to recover some of the old 
sweep and rustle us she walked. She put up her 
hands, and pushed back the cap from her brow, 
insjtinctively her back straightened, and her 
head was raised, as this little germ of thought 
expanded and began to take definite shape — to 
put out small leaves and blossoms of hope. 

“ He is quite as rich,” she continued in an 
undertone, “ and in a much better position^ I 
was a fool not to think of this way before— my 
sufferings have made me dull. It is easy to 
see he loves my girl ; I was so sure of it before, 
but I have forgotten everything. My popr 
Philippa ! He would do much to win her.” ; 
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Beonys turned away from these fragments of 
lier mental workings, and went out on tlie 
balcony. 

She leaned over it and looked broodingly on 
the crowd beneath. Tlie familiar sounds came 
up, but they did not corfsgiously rcacli lier. The 
great square was full. of life and bustle at tliis 
its busiest hour ; derlvSs and milliners, and the 
tide of shop boys and girls were leisurely /’eturn- 
ing from dinner, a little knot of men transacted 
business, relieved by much gesticulation, on the 
pavement of the Montera ; veiled ladies flitted 
back from mass ; above all the noise of wheels 
and the hum of voices game the harsh screech of 
a parrot crawling over its gilded cage in a 
neighbouring balcony. 

Siie was thinking with hot shame of her 
sudden impulse. What had she done ? Felix 
Chester’s bright face rose before her — was it 
love that made it so sunny, she wondered wist- 
fully, and was it he whom Philippa would choose 
before all others ? Or liad slie made a dreadful 
blunder, and only brought more trouble on 
everybody ? For a moment she wished these 
people had never come to disturb the harmony 
of her life with their mysteries — then she 
remembered her vow of friendship, and hei- 
heart melted. There was a momentary hush of 
the crowd below, and it appealed to her as the 

VOL. II. 21 
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ordinary sounds had not done. She leaned 
forward a little and looked downward. A priest 
was passing with the Host, and the people knelt 
as the tinkle of the bell was heard. Some one 
was in a last extremity — was dying. It was no 
new siglit to Deonys, hiSt she thought of it with 
a little pang. Love troubles all at once 
looked paltry and insignificant. “ I suppose it 
won’t matter so very much when it come to 
that,” she said to herself, and turned to rejoin 
her guest. 

Mrs. ITenshaw had not missed her. She 
was standing before a narrow mirror in a dim 
frame hung higli on thq wall. She had taken 
off her cap and tossed it aside ; the bands oJF her 
liair already took a less severe curve. There 
were other signs of renewed hope about her. 

“ Ah, my dear,” she said, with a smile, “ if 
my beloved girl is happy and honoured, it will 
be you who have done it. It was only right, if 
you knew everything ; but you did not know, 
and I am not ungrateful. It will be hard to 
do, but I have done hard things before, 
must think a little of you, too, eh ? and of some 
one we won’t name.” 

Di’s cheeks flamed ; but what she might 
replied remains uncertain, for the door op^n^j, 
and Mr. Ouvry appeared. Behind him ^hje 
Mr. Ferryman, looking about him as if h^'^e^e 
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pricing the furniture and repeating that remark 
about Span’sh insolvency and the power of 
money to buy anything you desire to possess. 
His glance included them all. There was an 
easy air of mastery about him, especially when 
his eyes rested on Mr«. Henshaw. He drew 
together his whiskers, and surveyed her calmly. 
He noticed the litlile change in lier manner, the 
fluttering attempt at rebellion ; but it did not 
disturb *liim. He meant to have his own way, 
even if he had to pay heavily for it. 

“ Mr. Ferryman has boon examining our little 
collection. Hi,” said Mr. Ouvry, standing with 
his back to the fireplace, and smiling graciously 
on his guests. “ I’m afraid he doesn't set such 
. a high value on our treasures as we do.” 

“I don’t know about that,” said tlie person 
referred to ; “ you can pick them up cheap, 1 
.suppose. I don’t go in for collecting myself. 
I put my’ house into the hands of Green and 
Barnes, the art decorators ; that’s the thing to 
do, you know, if you want everything correct.” 

, “ Ah, no doubt.” 

“ I gave them a general order,” he continued, 
lifting a book from the table, and handling it 
as if it were a ledger. “ I said to them, ‘ None 
of your tertiary colours for me ; I won’t have 
ypur spinach and pea-soup on my walls. You 
go. to the Zoo and look at a parrot — tliere's 
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g'ood harmony for you, and a bit of colour. I’ll 
have something to show for ray money.’ I 
rather think I hit it there. It has been the 
making of Green and Barnes. They send 
people to look at the house, you know.” 

“ Ah, no doubt,” Mr, ^)uvry repeated. “ Very 
oliarming for you, and a g^eat saving of trouble, 
that way of doing things ; hut a little loss of 
imlividualitv, eh?” 

“ Oh, I don’t care about that ; saves a lot of 
bother, as you say. Oomes dearer, perhaps; 
but we don’t mind about that over there. Come 
and take a look at it next time you are north.” 

“ Thank you,” said Mr^ Ouvry, with apparent 
gratitude, “thank you very much; but I never 
g'o north, I am no traveller. I shrink from 
3e visiting my country. Sad memories,” he 
sighed ; then he smiled, as if unwilling to 
obtrude his griefs on others. “I hear of it- 
from my friends,” he said, turning to Mrs. Hen- 
si law ; “I count on them for news.” 

“ I must go down to my poor Philippa,” she 
answered, rising hurriedly, perhaps afraid of a 
loo pointed invitation to inspect the work of 
.Messrs. Green and Barnes. “My poor child 
has been alone all day.” * . 

“Mont you stay and have some cpfife? 
Our Concha is tamed for her coiGFee.” 

“ Ko, I must go.” 
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“One may hope to see Miss Ilenshaw this 
evening, sjnce she has recovered ? ” 

The words hardly veiled the intended sneer. 
There was room enough, Imt Mr. h'erryman 
seemed to block the path to the door, and make 
it impossible for her iCo, ignore his questioji. 
There was, to her seterct thought, an imperious 
command in his vdice.*^ 

, “Yes^ my daughter will see you.” She 
shrank at first ; hut she <piickly siimmoned 
courage, and recovered a remnant of her old 
dignity. “I think we must have one of our 
pleasant little gatherings.” She turned to the 
■ girl behind her. “ 1)^ my dear, couldn’t you 
join us this evening ? ” 

“ No,” said Deonys with decision ; “ I couldn’t 
do that.” 

She went, without further attempt at persua- 
sion, and Mr. Ferryman soon after took his 
leave. 

“ Deonys, my child,” said her father, coming 
back from escorting his guest to the door, 
“ don’t deny yourself any little pleasure for me. 
Is it dinner you were thinking of? I have 
dined. A cup of tea by-and-by. ('oncha will 
attend to me.” 

‘tdh, padre!” cried Di reproachfully, “do 
you think I want any more of that man ! If 
you really don’t care to dine, we can have a 
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nice, cosy little supper together to take the bad 
taste away.. Don’t you feel as if you had been 
lunching on bank-notes ? ” 

“ Ah, our friend is a little too pronounced, 
eh? Like liis house. You don’t think Miss 
Philippa will be temp*ted by all these fine 
things ? ” 

“ I like something to’show for my money, 
said Di witli sa :cy n.iinicry ; “ but there are 
some things oven lie can’t buy, padre. Were 
things as you liked them?” she asked, after a 
pause. “ Did I do right ? ” 

“Yes, yes, you did very well. Everything 
w;iS as I wished.” * 

“ Then it is over,” she answered, with a great 
sigh of satisfaction ; “ and we needn’t have 
him again.” 

“Well, we have done the right thing — been 
hospitable and taken an interest. Mrs. Ilenshaw 
is an old friend, and I wished to please her ; 
but you ladies are capricious. One might 
almost imagine she had changed her mind.” 
He spoke with mild patience. “Ah, you ladies, 
there is no understanding you.” 

l)i did not accept the gauntlet thrown at her 
feet. She was wondering if she had done “ the 
right thing.” She could not tell, and she tried 
to put the thought away from her. She was 
tired of this frequent appeal to her strongest 
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emqtiOiis, anc the luncheon party was over, and 
her father had been pleased ! 

She did not know of the little note that was 
at that moment speeding across the square, and 
that was presently to fall into Felix Chester’s 
hands. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Iiuniour ! that ugly jade ! ” 

Felix Chester had not been idle during his 
enforced absence from the gilded salon in the 
Preciados. He had been ^thinking. “How old 
Ralph would scoif at the word ! ” he said to 
himself, with a grin. He had been recalling 
ended school days and college days less remote. 
Cld friends were passed in review before him — 
kindred spirits, to whom he had sworn a loyal 
devotion — acquaintances who had been more 
(piickly forgotten. He had been popular with 
all sorts of men, even the reading men, who 
“ went in ” for continual and systematic work, 
while he (Felix), had modestly contented him- 
self with a study of the various ways in which 
time might be wasted. It was with one.;of 
these, his old comrades, that his thinking had 
specially to do at this time. He put away from 
him, with a sigh, many a brilliant and fascinating 
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memory, and he tasked himself with recalling 
all he could about a certain Alfred Smith. 

His thoughts had not lingered much about 
Smith since they parted ; but surely he had 
heard something about him lately. 'He had 
cultivated system, read^ hard, starved himself a 
little, drank nothing but mild, effervescing 
stuffs, and was<nev«r seen on the river! In 
he was in all res})ects the opposite of Felix, 
who had a robust enjoyment in the good things 
of life. These particulars came ljuck readily 
enough, and presently other facts were recalled. 
After taking his degree, he had entered holy 
orders, and was pres^ented to a small living in 
the north — in Lancashire, wasn’t it — in Man- 
chester or in Liverpool ? A sudden happy 
thought visited him. He sprang up, seized his 
desk, and turned out the contents. Yes, here 
was Cuthbertson’s letter, not destroyed, as he 
had feared ; and here was everything about 
Smith — his difficulties with his bishop, his 
ritualistic tendencies, and so on. Felix tossed 
back all the papers, and, searching for a clean 
sheet, sat down to write. Ho expressed a great 
desire to take up the dropped thread of his 
acquaintance with Smith. He had always liked 
the old fellow, though he had laughed at him a 
little. He asked him a great many questions ; 
be scribbled off a handsome cheque, with the 
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modest hope that he might find it useful in the. 
decoration or the restoration of his church. .He 
was sure to go in for that sort of thing, old 
Smith. What would the Society for the Pre- 
servation* of Ancient Buildings think of their 
new disciple ?— -Felix wondered, with inward 
amusement. He had listened to many subtle 
and profound arguments vt their meetings in 
London, ymd here he was going dead agapast 
the doctrine of the anti-scrapers ” on the first 
opportunity ! Well, it was all for a good cause ; 
it was a case in which one might he pardoned 
the doing of a little evil for the sake of securing 
a great good. ^ 

When he had signed his name, and sealed 
and addi'ossed his letter, he lay hack in his 
chair, and gave himself up to laughter. There 
was something very amusing indeed about this 
correspondence with an old friend. Mr. Ferry- 
man, who occupied tl^e adjoining room, scowled 
as that gay burst of merriment reached him. 
The two men had not again met since that day 
on the Recole tos, hut their mutual dislike had 
grown in the interval. Felix had not found. ijis. 
wav again to the Preciados. When he wouM;, 
have gone, something held him hack, and tha^’: 
note which Mrs. Henshaw had written had nc^ 
.yet reached him. 

■ The lady herself was far from happy, in spite 
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6f the niOTnentary gleam of cheerfulness that 
had visited her in the tapestried room. She 
was weak, hut she was not wholly had, and the 
struggle between her better and her baser 
nature rent her sorelv. Never till a week or 

4 / 

two ago had she known the bitterness of 
humiliation; — she ‘.who had been always so 
ostentatious, so lonftdent, so unvaryingly right. 
T^r^^^ape from this hard bondage at any cost 
had been her one endeavour. She could no 
longer endure it. She must be set free, even if 
her deliverance were purchased at the price of 
Philippa’s happiness. Then there had come 
that hint of a rescuer, who should relieve her 
of this burdening sense of shame, and make 
Philippa happy at the same time. She had 
gTasped at it eagerly at the moment; but now 
that she looked at it a little closely, it seemed 
that even here there was room for much de- 
spondency. Felix had showed some eagerness 
to come to Madrid with them ; he had been 
charming and attentive and pleasant ; but, 
then, he had been all these things for the last 
year or two; he was all these things to the 
very newest . of his ac(|uaintances ; and he 
showed no signs of taking the needful step 
over the boundary that divides friendliness from 
love. 

You (fo nothing to help me,” she said to 
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her daughter, irritated and despairing. “ You 
do everything to hinder me.” 

It was evening; the lights were low, the 
drawing-room dull, and both ladies, it must be 
told, a little tired of each other. 

‘‘ I have let things take their course,” Philippa 
answered. She was lyin^* back in a large 
chair ; she was pale, and this ll)unging attitude 
was new to her. “ What else was thgjpS^> 
do ? ” she went on piesently. “ It seems to me 
we are drifting on very surely to the end you 
desire. Oh, I am so tired of it all ! ” 

There was something hopeless in the tone, 
that touched the latent yiother-love in Mrs. 
Hetishaw’s heart. 

“ I want you to be happy,” she said wist- 
fully. “ Why should J desire to see my only 
child miserable ? If you would only help 
me 

“ But I can’t be happy to order, unfor- 
tunately,” Philippa smiled. “ Don't speak of 
ha})piuess and that man in the same breath ; 
there's a whole world between them.” 

“ I did not marry for love,” said Mrs. Hen- 
sha,w, pursuing her own train of thought; “and 
yet 1 believe I did my duty as a wife.” 

“ Ah, if he had been like my father 1 but it 
is desecration to compare them.” 

“ Perhaps that child was not so far wrong, 
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after all,” said Mrs. Henshaw musingly; and 
then she sighed. “ The world would call it 
utter folly, but if I bad had my own way — if 
be hadn’t been entrapped by that scheming 
creature I might have been much happier and 
better, and poor papa n^ight have married some 
clever, sensible^ elderly person, though you 
w'ouldn’t have fiad •*my beauty. I shouldn’t 
hwf&mpst all my good looks and turijed grey 
with worrying myself to death about you, for 
he is rich and your poor papa was ruined. I’m 
sure I don’t know wliat he does with all his 
money, unless he is hoarding it for that girl.” 

Philippa stared ; ,this inconsequent speech, 
with its odd mixture of feeling and folly, was 
more surprising to her than most of her mother’s 
speeches ; it hinted at a past of which she knew 
and wished to know nothing. 

‘ “ If you had married some one else,” she said 

with a gleafti of fun in her eyes, “ you wouldn’t 
have had much to do with me, I suppose ; and 
if I had taken after ray plain, elderly mamma, 
Mr. Ferryman wouldn’t ” 

“ Do be quiet, Philippa, you confuse me with 
your arguments. You should never argue, it is 
unladylike. And what is the use of supposing 
so many things when you can’t change any- 
thing.” 

“ Oh,” said Phili]»pa with a little sigh, “ it's 
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such a comfort to get away from the hard truth 
sometimes. I wish I could suppose myself into 
the ugliest girl I ever saw — that Miss Heed, for 
instance, with the red hair. Do you remember 
her ? ” 

“ What nonsense ypu talk ! I have up 
patience with you. You o«^ht to be thankful 
you are not like that unfottunite girl, who was 
really the plainest — and so conceited, top#f^=i?(i 
always notice that plain people are vain. You 
know very well that, without a fortune, your 
appearance is your only recommendation.” 

“ I know,” said Philippa gravely. “ Oh, 
mamma, why were you, so pretty? or why 
wasn’t I like poor, plain papa ? ” 

She went over to her mother and with a rare 
gesture of tenderness bent and stroked her 
cheek. “.But I must say you have done the. 
best you could to eclipse your charms the last 
few days. Did Blake invent this hideous cap ? ” 
“How could I think of my dress,” said Mrs. 
Ilenshaw reproachfully, “ when I was so raisei'- 
able!” 

“ It was paying him far too great a compli*' 
ment,” said the girl proudly. : : , 

“ Well, I’ll put on my black satin to-mori’pw, 
and the cap you made for me, child. l am hoti 
quite laded 3'et, and I needn’t make myself a 
fright.; but I never could bear the Irivolity some 
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jjeople show in their dress, never making any 
differen(^e however they may feel ; it shows such 
a light mind. I wore crape for years for your 
poor papa, though I was so young. Perhaps it 
is well, thougli, to let him see that we are not 
quite so helpless as lie supposes.” 

“ Mamma,” Philippa, to whom these 

sentiments con v<fycd«» some subtle meaning not 
expressed, “ have you thought of any 
new plan ? ” She clasped the back of the chair, 
and leaning over it spoke in a low voice. 

Mrs. Henshaw made no immediate answer, 
and Philippa .went on more vehemently — 

“ Because I can’t ^ake the one }ie wants, and 
sell myself to him. Nothing will make me 
change my mind, even if I have to beg in the 
streets for bread.” 

“ Ah ! what do you know of poverty ? ” 

“ A little, I think. At least, it would be 
better than wealth with him.” 

“I have told you I want you to be happy ! ” 
she said plaintively. 

: “ And I won’t risk my cliance of happiness 
-hy giving it into his hands,” Philippa answered 
gravely. “ If I must marry I might surely 
fbid a lighter yoke.” 

. / have thought of another way.” 

; : : Mrs. Henshaw’s voice was rather faint; she 
biaSp^d her hands together to bide their nervous 
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trembling. She was thankful that her face 
could not be seen by the girl standing behind 
her. 

“ Then don’t toll me what it is,” said Philippa 
quickly. “I don’t want to know. Don’t tell 
me anything about it ; not even a hint. Oh, 1 
am so tired of it all ! ” she* sivd with sudden 
vehemence. “ I want to ftw’gef it.” 

“ You^ don’t think of mo, or of what 
suffered.” 

“If it comes to suffering ” Philippa 

began gloomily, then she checked herself. “ I 
do think of you, poor mamma ; but my marriage 
would not have helped yoy, and any other way 
will be better — it cannot, at least, be worse.” 

“ It will be very difficult. But I can bear it 
alone. I am not selfish, I hope. I can suffer 
for those I love.” 

She spoke with melancholy intonation, but 
she was secretly relieved that Philij^pa showed 
no puriosity to learn the particulars of this new 
plan. She was a little afraid of Philippa. 
Generally the girl acquiesced in the arrange- 
ments supposed to be made for her good, 
contenting herself with a half sarcastic comment 
or- two ; but now and then she startled her 
mother by an outleap of indignant scorn, or a 
bitter protest, the more unexpected because of 
;^r general light gaiety. Who could tell how 
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she would accept this — the last hope of freedom 
from a boaidage that was growing unendurable ? 
There was just enough of uncertainty about her 
manner of viewing the proposal to mahe it well 
she should remain ignorant. And there was 
Besides, in the lady’s mind a great shrinking 
irom (Nothing hc?^ -^^ue resolution in definite 
jvord^. It would, be so hard to draw back, and 
she teii* she must leave herself a loophole of 
escape. For, after all, to ask Felix Chester for 
a large sum of money woiild be only a less 
hitter wound to her pride tlian to accept it from 
Mr. Ferryman on his own terms. She knew it 
now ; it would not be the entire deliverance she 
had dreamed of ; it would be but a shifting of 
her shame. 

“ I am doing it for you. I am doing a very 
hard thing for you, Philippa, that you may have 
the chances I have missed,” she said, as she 
thought of all these difficulties that strewed her 
path. 

“ I know mamma.” Philippa stooped and 
kissed her brow. “ There, don’t let us talk of 
it any more, I am so tired of it all. I am 
going to bed ; I’m an invalid yet, you know.” 
She turned at the door to look back with a 
smile. “ Don’t sit tip and worry, that will do 
no good.” 

“ That is easily said,” Mrs. Henshaw answered, 
»voL. n. 22 
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•with an unintentional touch of sarcasm ; ^jut she 
■was not sorry to he left alone. ^ Her hands 
dropped heavily, her face fell into grave, care- 
worn lines, “ If he loves her, how easy it will 
all he,” she said to herself, and yet her fears 
were greater than her .hopes in the silent night 
watch tliat she kept. 

Philippa shut herself her room ; sh^ too. 
had urgent thoughts that would not 
JVs she brushed tier long hair, she said, half-aloud. 
as if addressing the presence in the mirror — ^ 
“If 1 get out of this scra.pe, I’ll never think 
of marrying anybody at all ; no, not anybody,” 
she said, with a deliant •frown at some image 
that started up in lier mind. “ I’ll be an old 
maid, like Miss Barbara, or dear little Miss 
Piper, and hold myself up as a warning to all 
silly girls in the ages to come.” 

In the days that followed Deonys avoided her 
fri(md. She dreaded meeting Mr. Ferryman, 
and she shrank almost as much from seeing 
Felix (diester. She felt as if she had put out 
ipr hand to alter his destiny without knowing 
’’^whether she was doing him a kindness or 
injury. It was a foolish feeling, but it 
hers. She did not -wish to meet him, and') to 
read in his face either the assurance oirCthe 
absence of his devotion to Philippa. 5 

She knew that both young men caine mUelr 
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; apartments (for Felix had 

renewed his visits) ; once or twice she saw Mr. 
]^ersyman crossing the square, with a scowl on 
his face that boded no good. Among her other 
fears she entertained one that the young meji 
might quarrel, and thgt somehow the blame 
and the shame oi^tlfeir disagreement would rest 
on !l^er. At this lime^too, there was an ominous 
sfiihuj in the political woi-ld — all the sympathy 
she could spare from her friends she gave to 
her hero — “ il re galantuomo,” the young king 
of an alien people. 

November was nearly ended, and Ralph still 
lingered in the soiitji. I)i felt very lonely. 
One day she put on her hat and weiit to visit 
her comforter — her second mother, as she some- 
times called Mrs. Goi'don. Miss Rarbara was 
not at' home, and tliat was to bo counted a piece 
of good fortune. Miss Rjirbara was excellent, 
worthy, the staunchest of friends, but not the 
companion to choose when the limitations of life 
and its sadness oppressed your spirit. : 

/ “ Oh, I’m glad you are alone,” she said, 
stopping tp kiss the lips that welcomed her. 
This little fragile woman was her dearest 
friend. Deonys thought that the experiences of 
life had made her infinitely tender ; she was the 
girl’s conscience. It was impossible not to make 
confidences to her. 
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“ Barbara has gone to see Miss Piper ; it’s 
her day, you know.” 

“I know,” Di answered, and they both 
laughed. “ Then she’ll stay a good while ? ” 

I’m afraid of it.” 

“ Oh, for Miss Piper J* But you must think 
of me a little, too, and it is' sp^good to get you 
all to myself again.” 

“ Take off your hat, then, and let us 
Do you want to draw the blinds ? ” 

“ No, I’ll sit here and hide my face — so.” 

Mrs. Gordon laid a hand on the brown head. 
There was silence for a little while. The sun 
flooded the large room ; at was all very still, 
except for the creak of the ox-carts labouring by 
outside, .and the occasional passing of a carriage 
towards the Florida. 

‘‘ And what is it, then, little one ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” said Di almost im- 
patiently. “ Things — everything.” 

“ Nothing less than that ? ” Mrs. Gordon 
smiled. . 

Di was not listening. She sat up and loqk<^ 
at her friend. “Was mamma very pretty?’’ 
she said at last, as the result of all 
pondering. 

“Very pretty. Prettier than you 
Deonys.” 

“Yes, I know that.” 
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Her dear eyes had not a shadow of chagrin in 
them. 

“I wish I could remember her. . I have a 
picture of her in my mind. She had yellow 
hair, and a black dress, and she looked sad.” 

“ You can’t remember her, I)i.” 

“No; and ofeoufse il; is all nonsense about 
her being sad, ui\ess^he was ill. She was ill a 
time, wasn't she ? ” 

“ Ye*s ; a long lime.” 

“ Poor little mamma ; 1 always think of her 
as young, mu(;h younger than me, and wanting 
to be taken care of. I should have taken care 
of her. I wonder wh^ she died, and wont away 
from me so soon ? ” 

She laid her head down again. By-and-by 
she said — 

“ I stippose the father and she were very 
happy ? ” 

“ Why do you ask tliat, Bconys ? ” 

“ I don’t know.” She glanced u]) and smiled. 

“ It was an idle question, for of course I know 
they were. The poor padre can’t bear to talk 
of her even yet — not even to me.” 

Mrs. Gordon’s face wore a curious expression 
as she looked absently at the bit of serene sky 
framed in the window, but it molted into sudden 
tenderness as her glance wandered back, and 
fell on the girl’s bent head. 
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“She shall never know from me,” she Said ta 
herself. The words she .would have spoken aloud 
were checked by a sudden summons at the door. 

“Oh,” cried Di with dismay, “there’s a' 
visitor, and I liaven’t even begun to tell you.” 

“ It isn’t Ikirbara — who can it be ? ” 

It was Mrs. St. John, wljo came in with an 
air of cheerful iinportanct^ m<^e her greetings, 
and restored, with one wave of her msAtygr 
gloved haiid, the reign of the commonplace and 
the conventional. 

“Here I am,” she said, choosing a rocking- 
chair with her back to the light; “and; oh 
dear ! how I do pity myself.” She sighed and 
shook' out all her flounces. “Mrs. Gordon. 

7 ' 

don’t look so dreadfully hard-hearted. Think 
of my being torn from Paris, and whirled off 
here at a moment’s notice. Now, really, isn’t it 
rather brutal of Mr. St. John ? ” 

“ Very inconsiderate. I should have thought 
you had taught him better by this time.” 

“It’s a beautiful thing, a well-managed hu's-; 
band ! ” sighed this aggrieved wife. 
wont let me spend more than half the yearly 
Paris. He says I should grow too frivolous. 
Now I like frivolity ; I’ve a genius for it. Isii’^’, 
it a pity to curb me in the only thing 
good at?” 

“You can find opportunities to practise ycuir 
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.accomplishmeiit even here,” said Mrs. Gordon, 
indulgent to this little woman, who, by her 
own franic confession, belonged to tlw trifling 
World. 

“ Your husband’s position as attache opens the 
door of all the gaieties for you. Your pretty 
costumes won’t be (^uite thrown away.” 

“ But they’ll fisted. I might as well 
'^eatJ a sack and put ashes on my head. There’s 
nobody fit to appreciate Worth’s genins here. 
Laura Delmar is spending the winter in New 
York. Isn’t it mean of lier ? ” 

“Then you will be mistress of ceremonies at 
the American Embassy.” 

“ Oh, well, Colonbl Delmar can’t get on 
without me ; but it’s mean of Laura all the 
same.” 

“ And you will liave the chance of Ijeing kind 
- to some new friends. Did you hear of the 
; addition to our colony ? ” 

• “ Major Gibbs isn’t married ! ” cried the lady, 

with animation. 

; “No.” Mrs. Goi’don smiled. “The ladies I 

speak of are friends of Di’s.” 

“ Oh, then, I guess they won’t bo my kind,” 
l^id Mrs. St. John, with naive disappointment. 

But anyhow it’s better than a Mrs. Gibbs. I 
, don’t care about having my gentlemen fiionds 
marry ; and the major is a perfect slave to 
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tii«. Tell me about them,” she said, turuiiig' 
to Di, who still sat on a low stool at Mrs. 
G-ordon’s sofa. “ I’m dying to hear something 
new,” 

“ There is nothing to tell, I think,” she 
answered unwillingly. “ They are English ; 
papa knew them long ago ; and Miss Henshaw is 
very pretty.” 

“ Miss Henshaw ! Oli, I know all aboul^e^ 
I didn’t* think she was a friend of yours.*’ The 
little lady fell to laughing as she rocked herself 
hack and forward. 

“ What do you know about her ? ” Di asked 
coldly. 

“Mrs. Cross has been felling me about her. 
1 guess we'll got on after all, unless she’s too 
pretty. To think of her appointing to meet the 
Englishman at Miss Piper’s ! Now, I do call 
that real clever of her.” 

“ What E nglishman ? ” Di questioned again. 
She sat up, the colour in her cheeks was warm, 
and her eyes were very bright ; but Mrs. St. 
John was too much engrossed with her story to 
^otice these signs of emotion. 

U^^Vhy, that man tliat wants to marry her, 
jPliKnow, the rival of the other one — the good 
looking one. Isn’t it shocking taste to choose 
the ugly one, but Imiess she wants a foil ; and 
has more perhaps. Do tell me 
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about her. Is she really so pretty? Prettier 
than me, now ?” she asked plaintively. 

It isn’t true,” said Di, passing by this appeal 
with scorn. “Who could say such things of 
her?” 

“ But Mrs. Cross saw her, or her maid did, or 
somebody,” cried Mys. Si. John, unwilling to be 
deprived of her^ stoj;y in this unceremonious 
^.zuaifner ; “ or she had it from Miss Piper’s girl. 
Oh, I can’t remem l)er all the details, but I know 
it’s true.” 

“ She never did it,” Di said again. 

“Well, now, I wouldn’t say there was any- 
thing to be shocked at ; but you English are so 
stiff.” 

“ She knows Miss Piper. She cannot have gone 
there.” 

Di rose and went to the most distant window, 
leaning her head against the. pane. She was 
angry, disturbed and distressed. It was dreadful 
to her that people should talk of Philippa like 
that, for, of course, it was only talk. There 
was no truth in it. 

In the hurry of her unwilling thoughts, 
she only heard snatches of the talk that 
fell from the visitor’s lips, unchecked by her 
protest. 

“ They do say the young men will fight. 
Think of a duel — what a fuss there would be ! 
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I ilLOUglit Biiglislimen were too cold-blooded fOY 
that sort of thing.” 

Bi’s heart boat afresh with fear. If .they 
should fight — her mind refused to take in the 
thought of a duel wiih all its dreadful possi- 
bilities. Phe was dejircssed with a vague sense 
of danger and dismay and ^(lisgust, and hardly 
noticed when Mrs. Si. Johii rdse to leave. She 
did not listen to her parting salutation. 

“ AVc'lll, it's about time I was going, anyway. 
I’ve got some perfectly lovely things ; come and 
see them, and tell me more about that girl. I’m 
dying to bear how it goes off.” 

She did not look round till Mrs. Grordon 

t/ 

called to her softly. 

Oh, she is horrid ! ” she said, going forward 
to her friend, still indignant. “ Why didn’t 
she stay in Paris ? ” 

She would have stayed if she could.” Mrs. 
Gordon looked amxised. 

“ Bui she hasn’t .i ‘ well-managed husband ! ’ ” 
said T)i with great disdain. 

“ You mustn’t take her foolish talk so to heart. 
Your friend Phdipj)a would toll you to laugh at 
it all. She wouldn’t mind it.” 

“She would. You none of you understand 
Philii)pa, not even you, I think, who under- 
stand everybody.” She sat down, and laid bar 
head against the edge of the sofa. “ If you can 
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kind to that dreadful Mrs. St. John, why are 
you cruel to Philippa ? ” 

“Ami cruel to her ? I didn’t know it.” 

“ You think she did this thing, but she didn't. 
She would never frigliton pf)or IMiss Piper so ; 
and let them fight a duel for her ! ” 

“No, I think ^h(/, wouldn’t. You must take 
tlio duel as a pictnrewpie detail added by Mrs. 
k.'it. .I’olm.” , 

“ She is in trouble. I wisli slie would come 
an(l talk to you, for T cnu’1 tell you about it.” 

“ Not if she dochii't wish me to know,” 

“ Yes,” said l)i dubiously, “ I suppose I mustn’t 
tell you. I don’t thii^k she would liki' it talked 
about. Oh, I think there is ii great deal of 
trouble in the woild,” 

“ Have you found that out already, my child ; 
and you are only— how old ? ” 

“ Nearly nineteen. Does one need to be so 
very old to know tliat ? 1 dare say J knew it 

before ; but 1 never thought of tliesc things till 
lately.” 

There are times when to say nothing is best. 
Mrs. Gordon was one of those rare women who 
hold that when you have not the riglit word to 
say it is better to say nothing. The beneficent 
love and tenderness that help us in our need, 
can they not reach us though the lips are 
closed ? 
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There was a stillness, more soothing than any 
speech, in the large, sunny room, hardly in- 
vaded now by any sound from the outer world. 
After a time, Mrs. Gordon raised herself’ pain- 
fully, and leaned a moment on her elbow. She 
sanlc back again among tlie pillows with a 
smile. And so, in a perf;^‘,t .and serene calm? 
the day went on ; the suiriighf died from off the 
wall, and the lights changed. 

By-and-by there was another appeal at the 
door. This time it was Felix Chester who was 
the visitor. lie brought some of the departed 
sunshine with him. 

“ IVe come for the cup of tea Miss Barbara 
promised me,” he said, going uj) to Mrs. Gordon, 
who was already counteil among his old friends, 
though he had seen her but some half-dozen 
times in all. 

She smiled an answer to the bi’ight young 
face and the bright, fresh voice ; but she held 
up a finger in warning. 

“ Softlv ! ” she said. “ She is tired.” 

*/ 

Felix stepped with elaborate care round the 
sofa, and stood a moment looking down. 

Deonys, wearied with her contiicting thoughts, 
had fallen asleep ; her foce was turned up to 
the light, “ tired eyelids upon tired eyes.” 
Felix’s face did not lose its smile, but it took a 
graver, more absorbed expression. Something 
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made the young man suddenly think of the best 
poetry he knew, the poetry that expresses the 
fairest and purest emotions that life holds. 
Then he turned and went quickly to the further 
window. 
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CIIAPTI?R ifl. 

“ And as I'ur lovii ; God wot, I love not j^ot ; 
l>ut love 1 sliall, Goa willing/’ . 

X MOMENT later tlic girl stirred. Slowly .she 
<!iiine hack tVoui the tlreatii world where slie 
hud wandered, and c‘onscjc>usness dawned in her 
sweet eyes. She lifted lier hand, and pushed 
hack lier hair. 

“ ILive I been asleep ? ” she said. “ Oh, how 

dreadful of me ! And our talk ” 

She paused, for her glance liad strayed to the 
further window, where P’dix stood, dark against 
the hiding liglit. Her wavering colour rose as 
she recognized him ; a sudden timidity seized 
lier. 

“ Have 1 missed the sunset ? ” she asked ; and, 
witliout waiting for a reply, she rose and went 
across the room to a distant balcony that looked 
uj>on the plain. , 

Tlie salon was* very large. You had the 
sense of living in it almost as in the open air. 
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The north, the soiith, and the west looked in at 
the many casements ; every* snhtle chang-e of 
weather and all the sunshine of the year 
visited it. 

The last of many houses in a straggling 
suburb, there was on this side nothing but a 
red- tiled roof orH\y*€) between it and the long 
sweep of undulating l^nd-- the plain that might 
seemingly roll on fo]’ ever, but loi- tlws sharp 
arrest of the snow mountains thij’ty miles 
away. There was not a single sign of life about 
it, not a single figure to break its sad monotony, 
hardly a stunted tree relieved against the sky. 
To most people it imglit seem stony desola- 
tion, dreary and pitiless in its barrenness ; a bit 
of the happy earth given over to a slow death. 
But Deonys knew better. She had seen its 
resurrection in the sprijig time. Even so early 
as February it would put on its youth and its 
greenness ; even in its November sombreness of 
brown and grey and tarnished gold it had its 
own beauty for those who had eyes to see it. 
Whore you have so wide and open a country 
you have a wide sky and infinite changes of 
silvery light, of cloud, and of shadow. Deonys 
had come too late for this burning glow of the 
sunset ; but the after-tints lingered, the daffodil 
that succeeds the deep orange, the hunt rose 
that follows the fire. In the blue-grey of the 
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early November twilight the colour quickly 
fades ; soon the plain grew shadowy ; the moun- 
tain-line against the sky, apt to be too sharply 
urgent at mid-day, lost its definiteness, and 
seemed with every moment to recede. There 
were stars coming out one by one slowly. 

It was time, and more •\hj|n ‘ time, to turn 
away, but ])i lingered, Tt was very peaceful,^ 
and she loved it well. Slie knew that Felix 
Ohest(sr bad come out, and was standing at her 
side. She did not want to turn round and to 
take up the burden of other people’s vexations 
and troubles, or their joys, as it might be, just 
yet. This one little rnotnent she wanted for 
herself. 

Yet, when at last she looked at him, he was 
not silently laughing at her, as she feai’ed. He 
was looking out at the gathering dusk, with a 
face as grave as her own. 

“ It is like the sea — like what I think the sea 
must be,” she said, with sudden confidence, feel- 
ing that he understood. 

“ And that the other line of coast ?” he said, 
pointing to the dim outline against the horizon. 
“I have seen it look just so in its calmest 
moods, when you can hardly hear the faint 
wash of water on the beach. And that might 
be an island I know well, far up in the north. 
The mountains rise with just the same sort of 
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abKuptness from the shore ; and in winter they 
are snpw-capped, too.” 

“ I am glad it is like. I have never seen 
the sea.” 

“ Never ? ” he said surprised. 

“ Perhaps when I wa^ a baby, but I don't 
remember. It i* sti long way to the baths, 
where the Spaniards gT).” 

"“But do you stay here all summer.? .Isn’t it 
dreadfully hot ? ” 

“ Sometimes we go to Aranjuez, where there 
are trees. It isn’t so very cool there, either; 
but papa likes it. I have been in the south, 
too ; but not in Cadiz rf:)r Gibraltar,” 

“ I have seen Cadiz, It is very white ; and 
the sea very blue — not like our grey northern 
waters — and everywhere all over the little town 
you have the strong scent of the brine. You 
can’t forget how near the Atlantic is.” 

“I should like to go. Isn’t it odd that I 
should be English, and that I should never 
have looked at any bit of water bigger than a 
pond ? ” 

“You will see the ‘silver streak’ we are so 
proud of, one day. I wish I might be there 
when you see it for the first time.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t talk much, I think,” she 
said, looking at him rather archly. She had 
forgotten her shyness for the moment. “ Why 

vdi,’. u. 23 
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do people always call out and exclaim about 
anything that is beautiful? It takes away all 
the sacreduess of it.” 

“ Yes,” said Felix. “ I hate a fellow who 
has aUvays liis whole stock of adjectives at 
hand to pour out on the first thing that turn^ 

lip. 

How Italj)!) would hare laug-hed behind his 
heard if Jje could have licard this speech ! 

“And, ])e.sidcs, if it is like this, it, will seem 
au old fiiend.” 

‘‘Oh, hut it isn’t like this. This is only a 
little like it in one of its humours — its best 
and quietc'st humour ; jmt it has as many 
Avhims and capiices as as some beautiful ladies 
1 know,” he finished, with a laugh. 

l)i glanced al him wistfully. Was he think- 
ing of Philippa ? she wondered ; and had any- 
thing happened to make him count her fickle? 
No, that could not he. His words reminded 
her of that 1 urden of alien troubles she had 
I’orgotten tor a little, and all the pleasantness pf 
the moment vanished. 

“ It is time to go in,” she said ;• and stepped 
hack into the dazzle of lights. - ' 

Miss Barbara had returned, and there 
a clink%g of spoons, as she arranged the 

■low do you do, child ? ” she said abruptly, 
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;pf eventing her cheek to be kissed. “ You are 
ialone ? That’s right.” 

,:“Did you expect the padre? But you 
wouldn’t have said anything so very uncompli- 
mentary if you did.” 

“Expect your father!” said Miss Barbara, 
with an air of w•)nd^ 3 rful contempt, as if that 
would be foolishness fndeed, “ I’m not one to 
mince my words, Di; and what I mean 'is this 
“-you stick to your own peoj)le, the people 
that have known you all your days, since you 
were a helpless baby, and don’t you be enticed 
away by strangers. My dear, old friends are 
best.” • 

“ I hope never to forget old friends,” said the 
girl a little proudly. 

She knew as well as if Miss Barbara had 
said it in so many words, that this was a warn- 
ing against Philippa. This ugly gossip about 
her must have reached this distant qiiarter, too. 
She sat silent, with hot cheeks, afraid even to 
ask after Miss Piper, in case that innocent 
question might bring out another version of the 
report’ in Miss Barbara’s unvarnished speech. 

She need not have been afraid. Miss Barbara 
sat very erect, with ominous grimness, and li2)8 
tightly pursed against disclosure. There -weie 
«Bome things girls ought not to know anything 
abpht, and she wasn’t going to put nonsense 
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into Di’s head. The child would he thinking it 
necessary to have a lover next, 

Di did not know that Miss Barbara, who 
made it her duty once every week to visit, 
admonish, guide, and direct Miss Piper in the 
way she should go, had set out that day on 
purpose to reproach and i»vegwhelm the little 
s|)itistcr with shame. 

Controntcd witli the rumour, Miss Piper h‘ad 
corilessed that it was true. Philippa had come 
to her liouse twice, but oidy twice, to meet 
the Englishman, about whom everybody was 
tidlving. 

Miss Barbara had declared witheringly that 
she di;spised underhand ways, and that, con- 
sidering lier years and licr grey hairs, Miss 
Piper might have had more sense. 

Then the little lady, stung by these re- 
pi'oaches, had burst out weeping. It was cruel 
to taunt her with lier experience — she who had 
always desii’ed to keep her youthful feelings, and ' 
who had counselled young people to think twice, 
and implored them to be in no haste to matry. 
And what could she do ? Miss Ilenshaw was a 
beautiful young lady and in great distress, and 
who could refuse her? And she. Miss Pipfef, 
had been so alarmed and upset, and had laifi 
awake ever since, dreading that Mr. Ferryinan, 
might come back alone and upbraid b&f fdr 
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advising Philippa not to bind herself. What 
should she have done, then — a lonely woman 
with an angry man in the house ? 

It was a confused story, told with an eager 
endeavour to shield Philippa, and yet showing 
clearly with what reluct^jnce the little spinster 
had yielded, and^lmw in her own weak way 
she had suffered. 

Miss Barbara, relentless in her cross-osamina- 
tion, had learned but two facts — that Mrs. 
Henshaw did not know of these meetings, and 
that Miss Hensha w did not mean to marry this 
gentleman. To liave secured a stolon interview 
with a favoured lover plight possibly have been 
pardoned, though Miss Barbara clung to the 
decorous, ceremonious love-making of her youth ; 
but to meet a man clandestinely — for some 
mysterious reason known to nobody — that was 
not to be forgiven her. Not all Philippa’s 
pretty speeches could reinstate her in the lady’s 
good graces. The memory of the night when 
she had met with tliat blank refusal at Mrs. 
Henshaw’s door still rankled. 

. “ When people make light of the truth they 
will stick at nothing,” she said severely. “ And 
what kind of wife will she make — a girl who 
has been trained like that ? ” 

-“My dear,” she said solemnly to I)i, who 
ws sipping her hot tea in haste to be gone, 
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“‘Thine own friends and thy fathers forsake 
not,’ You’ve been but little here of late, and 
that’s not pretty behaviour to Mrs. Grordon and 
me who have known you all your days. And 
it’s my duty to warn you, child, if you think 
to pass us by for certain folks we won’t name, 
you’ll live to repent it.” 

There Avas real feeling under the veil of 
severity, and tlie girl was touched. 

“ I will come again soon,” she said. “ I must 
go now ; it is getting quite dark.” 

Miss Barbara's warning was kindly meant, 
but it was impossible to accept it. Was not 
Mrs. llenshaAv her fitber’s friend too — an older 
frieiidtlian these? and Philippa — how could she 
foisake her ? 

She weijt over to Mrs. Gordon’s sofa, where 
Felix was lingering. 

“ Will you lend me Maria ? ” slie whispered. 
“ The padre Avould scold if I Avent alone.” 

“ Yes, dear child ; I never dreamt of your 
going alone. Ring, and I will tell Maria to 
hasten her toilet. Perhaps we can persuade her 
to go Avithout her Sunday mantilla.” 

“ May I go?” said Felix eagerly, coraihg 
forAAan’d. “Do let me see you home. Miss' 
Ouvry. I’ve nothing to do for an hour or mefre 
yet. Miss Barbara will tell you I’m a 
staid and worthy young man.” 
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You may let me speak for myself, I tliiak,” 
Bfaid |ady, quitting her teacups. “The 
best I ever said of you is that you might be 
worse.” 

■ ^ “ Nowadays that is an irreproachable cha- 
racter,” said Felix, knowing himself to be a 
favourite. “ Miss (ijuvry, after that testimonial, 
will, you go with me4i ” 

“1 am taking you away ” 

“ Miss Barbara will thank you for that,” said 
this audacious young man. “ And it will spare 
Maria’s feelings.” 

Of course she’ll go. She knows very well 
there’s no getting M^aria back when once you 
let her out.” 

I)i was the only one who did not think this 
arrangement very comfortable. She would 
much rather have had Maria. 

The young man, as he very well knew, had 
made a good impression on the two solitary 
ladies. . They liked his frankness, his youth, 
his sunny temper — what miglit be called 
the artlessness of his abundant candour — as 
Vtpmen do, who have left all these things 
behind them. “ He might have been my son,” 
tim mother of lost children used to think as she 
limned to his outpourings. He might have 
;foi^ ray brother ; ” Miss Barbara remembere(l 
the one strong and tender affection of her life. 
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He tossed back his head, lounged in the best 
chair, crumpled the antimacassars, poured out 
•his confidences to the one lady and openly 
laughed at tlie other, and they both* liked it. 
Di, who was precious to them both, might be 
trusted to his Ciire. 

t 

“He won’t jmt silly notipne into her head; 
he’s a lad of principle li»r all his lightness,” 
was Miss Barbara’s too trusting; verdict as she 
saw tbeni sot out. “ And Di is but a bairn yet. 
If I thought she would fall into that other girl’s 
ways ” 

“ I’ve a fine story to tell you, Mary, how 
that we are alone,” she said, going back to her 
sister’s sofa, but first carefully shutting the 
door, and making a minute search behind all 
the larger pieces of furniture, as if some eaves- 
dropper might by chance be lurking there. 
“•It’s all true. I made that silly body Amelia 
Pi])er tell me everything.” 

“ Mrs. St. John has been here.” 

“ Then it’s all over the town already, depend 
on it.” 

AVhile she told her tale, with much head- 
shaking and severe comment, the two, who 
wore both keenly interested in the same matter, 
walked through the lighted streets without .so 
much as remotely hinting at it. Di was re- 
lieved that her companion was silent, and yet 
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sorrj. , Jf she could have summoned courage, 
there- was . a word she would fain have said, 
but the moment to say it did not come. 

“ You were speaking of the sea in the 
north,” she said. “ Have you ever been in 
Scotland?” 

“ Yes. I was4lii{ikiiig of an island up there 
when we looked at plain. It’s a solitary 
enough place, and I dare say you never heard 
of it.” 

“ What is it called ? ” she asked, with a note 
of eagerness in her voice. 

“ St. Lasrian. After some forgotten saint, 
I suppose.” 

“ Oh, but I do know all about it ! ” she cried. 
“ That is just my island.” 

‘‘ Your island ? ” 

“ Yes. And I wonder when you were there 
if you ever met ray cousin Bell ? ” 

“ Bell,” he repeated, with fine gravity. “ Miss 
Bell—— ” 

“ Fullarton,” said Hi promptly. “ Have you 
met her ? ” 

Now, on this special island with the saintly 
name there are almost as many Fullartons as 
there are trees. Felix recalled his friend’s 
gamekeeper, his boatman, the postmistress, the 
minister, the minister’s man ; the farmer on the 
hill above, the farmer in the valley below, but 
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for a Miss Bell Fullarton he searched his 
memory in vain. 

“lam afraid ” he began, feeling wonder- 

fully disappointed. “ Can you tell me where she 
lives? It isn't a big place, but there is such 
a clan of them. They are as thick as the famous 
Vahornbrosa leaves.” /. * 

“ Kylmurc. At least, •*! write to h^r there 
sometimes; but I think she once told me she 
sent some distance for her letters.” 

Felix went in imagination all over the little 
hamlet by the sea. He ordered the inhabitants 
to turn out for review ; he did miles of walking 
over hills and glens in .that brief moment of 
pondering, but he did not catch the most distant 
glimpse of Miss Bell Fullarton. 

“ What is she like ? ” he asked, as a last 
chance, as if it were probable he should bo 
forniliar with her face and not have heard her 
name in that distant little colony, where every-, 
body knows all about you, from the first hour 
of your arrival. 

“ I can’t tell you,” said Di ; and they both 
laughed. “ I have never seen her. She is my 
only cousin. Her mother was papa’s half-sister, 
and she died a long time ago. Bell must be 
quite old,” 

“Oh, an old lady! There is an old Miss 
Fullarton, who live in a glen near Kylmitfe. 
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She wears a ‘match’ — do you know what a 
‘ mutch ' is ? — and she goes about with a big 
walking-stick.” . ^ 

“ Oh, hut that can’t be Bell. I didn’t mean 
old like tliat — only not a girl. I don’t know 
what her age is, but slic always writes as it* 
she thought me^ q,^ito a child ; and sometimes 
she tells me that th».3 is a degenerate ago, and 
that nobody can do things as they wjjre done 
long ago, and it is that that makes me think 
that she is old.” 

“But you don’t believe her? All tliat talk 
about the perfection of the past is humbug, 
you know.” 

“ Well, perhaps. I don’t think I Avant any- 
thing changed. And what is the use of always 
wishing you were your own grandmother ? 
You can’t change yourself into her.” 

“ Heaven forbid ! ” said Felix lightly. “ For- 
tunately, no amount of trying can hiing about 
the transformation.” 

Bell is very clever. She has found out a 
great many things. 8he h.as found out that 
English people are all shallow.” 

“ Do you call that a sign f>f genius ? ” 

Di laugfied at his tragic air. 

“And she says J ouglit to he very thankful 
to be Scotch. But I think, if ])Oople are nice, 
it doesn’t much matter where they were born, 
does it ? ” 
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“ No,” said Felix. “ IVe a host of friends in 
the north, hut if one’s only chance of virtue 
lay in ,heing a Scot, that would be a poor look- 
out for you and me ; for. Miss Bell may say 
what she likes, she can’t claim you for a 
countrywoman when ypu’ve never eYen seen 
the laiid of the tliistlo.” * * 

“ Papa is half Scotch, ami so Bell admits me 
into the.,c]an ; but mamma was English, I think. 
I hear from Bell just twice every year; she 
writes to me at Christmas, and I answer her 
letter, and then she wua'tes to me again in 
June. But I’m afraid ,my letters are very 
stupid ; I never know wind; to say.” 

“'You can’t bewail the present and lament 
the past ? ” ' 

“ Well, no. I am quite satisfied with the 
present.” 

“ And so she writes to you in June. If I am 
up there then, perhaps you will let me be the 
bearer of your answer. If I was very meek 
and proper, don’t you think I might persuade 
her that there are one or two who have the 
misfortune to call themselves English, and who 
are yet not wholly and irrecoverably Jbad ? ” 

Di laughed. 

“ 1 wish I could see her,” she said. “ She 
is the only relation I have in the world, except 
papa.” 
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“ Xou will let me take that letter ? ” 

“Oh y^B. And some day you will tell me 
about Kylmure ? ” 

They had reached the open entrance to the 
house, and the portress had thrust her head 
out of her glass box, and was dangling the key 
on her finger. ^ 

“Papa must be out,” Di said, noticing this. 

“ Perhaps some other time ” She, turned 

to him hesitatingly. 

“ May I ? ” he asked eagerly. “ May I call 
on you some day — some evening ? 1 should 

like to know Mr. Ouvry better — Palph has 
often talked of him,” said this cunning youth — 
“ if he wouldn’t think me a bore ? And I will 
tell you all about St. Lasrian, the island of 
mountain and sea.” 

“ Yes, come,” said Pi, holding out her hand 
frankly. “ Papa will like to see you very 
. much, and ” 

She paused, startled by a fleeting glimpse of 
a face that looked in upon them from tlie street, 
and vanished in a moment. 

“ What was it ? Did anything frighten 
you ? ” he asked. 

'He stepped to the door and glanced out. 
Mr. Ferryman’s retreating figure, revealed by 
the light of a lamp under which he passed, was 
easily recognized. Felix involuntarily felt in 
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Hk pocket for a letter he had that morning 
received — a letter from his old friend Smith, of 
Liverpool. A grim smile settled about his 
lips. He muttered something under his breath. 

“ You were alarmed,” he said, turning back 
to her. “ That fellow—;^ — ” 

No, no,” said l)i eagcr]}!r*; “he did nothing 
to frighten me — nothing at all. It was silly of 
mo to he startled.” 

“ If I thought ” he began, with a darken- 

ing brow. 

“ It was nothing,” she interrupted him. In 
her eagerness to assure him, she laid her hand 
on his sleeve, forgetting^ her timidity. She ' 
remeuibered only tliat dreadful rumour of the 
young men’s hatred towards each other, of the 
possibility of tlicir coming to blows. It had 
been forgotten while they talked, and now it 
all came back to her with a sudden jjain. 

“ Oh, don’t do anything to jnake him angry,’ ' 
she said, feeling that she must speak. “ Don’t 
(juarrel with him. He is cruel. He would 
have no j^ity.” 

“Thank you,” said Felix vj^ gently. “You 
are too good, too kind, to think of me.” 

“ And you will — you will take care ? ” 

“ Yes, I will take care,” he answered, with a 
smile. “ He will not harm me.” 

S(b<s stood, with parted lips and wide eyes, 
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Inkling after him as he went, not hearing the 
Jttjhd , salutations of the portress, who had 
i^p^hed this little scene. She could not conquer 
th:© faint dread at her heart, the throb of sudden 
fear she had felt when that dark, angry face 
looked into her own*. 

Felix crossed fhe^ square with his head very 
erect. It seemed to^ him that only to talk 
to this young girl, to feel the toucli .of her 
hand on his arm, to look into lier pleading 
eyes, had conferred some new grace on him. 
It was his knight’s investiture. lie felt richer, 
better. 

Yet, when he reached his room, and pulled 
out the letter, the old expression of half-cynical 
liurnour returned to his lips. It was another 
lady he had j)roiuised to defend, not this one, 
whom he blessed for her kind thought of him. 
He glanced at his watcU. “ Time for our little 
vappointment. Harm me?” He laughed aloud. 
“No, Felix, my boy, it will do you a world of 
good.” 

Straightway he pulled his ca23 ovei* his brows 
and marched out of the house. 
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CIIAPTEfi IV. 

“ Tlie quarrel is a very pretty quarrel as it stands ; we 
should only spoil it by trying to explain it.” 

WiiKN you are full of fears, shaken by fore- 
bodings, troubled touching the safety of one 
about whom a little spring of interest has risen 
within you, you may be forgiven for feeling the' 
expression of your neighbour’s frank content- 
ment a little oppressive. 

Thus Deonys, having done nothing more 
than take off her hat with slow fingers, while 
her mind was rapidly folloAving Felix’s retreating 
figure, was as nearly cross as it was possible 
for one of her sweet-tempered nature to be, 
when an arm suddenly encircled her waist, and 
she felt herself whirled about the salon in a 
giddy waltz. 

“ Philippa, let me go,” she cried, struggling 
to be free. “ Wliat do you mean? ” 

“ There ! ” said Philippa, bringing her with 
one last turn to the safe anchorage of the old 
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sofa, wasn’t tliat neatly done ? I call that a 
nice piece t)f piloting, with 'all these peninsulas 
and islands and reefs of furniture in the way. 
Don’t you feel better, my child ? ” 

“ Philippa, I don’t understand you.” 

Deonys threw off her jacket. She was hot 
and tired and a triff^ indignant. 

“ I don’t understasd myself,” she answered, 
dancing slowly down the room. “ It’s .such a 
rare sensation for Philippa Ilenshaw to be on 
good terms with herself. Di, don’t you think . 
I’ve grown an inch or two since you saw me ? ” 
She came to a pause before her friend. “ I can 
stand it, you know. J’m not ‘ tall to reach the 
pole,’ like the man in Mr, Watts’s verses.” 

She drew herself up and lifted her chin. 

“ I feel morally bigger, at any rate.” 

“ I wish you would talk sense,” said Di, in a 
melancholy little voice. “ I suppose you have 
got something to say ? ” 

“ To say ?. I could shout it aloud, if it weren’t 
for shocking Mr. Ouvry,” 

“ Papa is out ; but I wish you wouldn’t 
shout. I’m tired.” 

“ Tired ? you poor little woman ! What 
Iras made you tired ? ” 

Philippa went and knelt down before the sofa. 

“ Tell me about it. What did it ? ” 

“ Oh, things,” said Di lucidly. 

VOL. n. 
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“ What things ? ” Philippa asked turning 
up her face inquisitively. 

“ I don’t know — about you, some of them.” 

“About me ? This grows serious.” 

“ Yes, horrid gossip. Don’t ask me about it.” 

“ Where have you been ? ” Philippa asked, 
flushing slightly. *■ 

“At Mrs. Gordon’s. Mrs. St. John came in. 
Oh, I forgot, you don’t know her.” 

“If one may judge by your voice,” said 
Philippa merrily, “ I don’t lose much.” 

“ No, she isn’t nice ; she says horrid things. 
There, don’t let us speak about her.” 

“But if she has been , speaking about me? 
Di,” she said impulsively, “ she can’t have 
told you my great news. You surely would 
have looked a little glad ” 

“ What iieAvs ? ” Di asked quickly. 

Was it true, then, that Felix And yet 

he had said nothing. 

“ Quick, tell me,” she said. 

“ He has left,” said Philippa, with brief 
impressiveness. 

“ Who has left ? ” 

“ Why, Di ! ” cried Philippa, giving her a 
little shake, “ where are your thoughts wander- 
ing to ? lie, of course, that man — that tallow, 
soap, cotton, Manchester man. I can't bear 
even to call him by his name.” ? 
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“But I saw him five minutes ago.” Di 
stared at hir friend. 

“ Oh, you literal child, he is going to-night, 
in an hour or so, by the express. I dare say he 
would be glad to leave this minute, but, unfor- 
tunately, they won't alter the train service, even 
for an enraged Icw^r.” 

“ Are you sure — you quite sure ? ” 

“ My dear, I shall bless ‘ business ’ .all my 
life. It’s a rise in the market, or a fall in the 
market, I’m sure I don’t know which — that is 
my rival.” 

“ You are sure ? ” Di asked again, with a 
quick, eager liglit in^ her eyes. “ There is no 
mistake, he is going to-niglit by the early train ? 
He will only have time to pack up his things ; 
not to see any one.” 

“ No,” said Philippa, laughing and wondering. 
“ Were you anxious to say good-bye to liim ? ” 

“ I ? ” She put out her hand with a gesture 
of disgust. “ Oh, I am glad ! ” She gave a 
great sigh. 

Philippa looked at her grave face wistfully. 
Her eyes were absently fixed on the window, 
her thoughts far distant. 

“ Are you thinking of me at all ? ” she said 
at last gently. 

Di moved her head, and the liglit returned to 
het eyes. 
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Now we can be comfortable again. The old 
times will come back,” she said. 

It was like waking out of an ngly nightmare. 
For the moment the great news was enough — the 
sense of deliverance from a brooding fear ; but 
presently a wonder, as to how it all came about, 
crept in. 

“ How did it happen ? ” »lie asked. “ Tell me 
about itc” 

“The money was paid. Mamma paid it.” 
Philippa looked down on the carpet. 

“ But I thought ” She paused, suddenly 

aware that she was about to say a rude thing, 

“You thought she hr^,dn’t the money to 
give ? •” The words were spoken with a visible 
effort. 

“ I am very glad I was wrong,” Di said, in a 
low voice. 

“ You were quite right, she hadn’t it to give, 
I believe ; but she got it — somehow. I don’t 

want to know anything about it. Don’t you 
understand how much better it is for me not 
know anything ? ” she said urgently. “ It Vfas 
honestly got, and the man took it, and there ft, 
an end of it. He is going away; and I. hope 
I’ll never, never see him again ! ” . . 

Something in this speech made the listener 
feel strangely uncomfortable. Philippa h 
saved herself, but Di hated herself for'lj^t 
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‘‘Ijut,”— that underlying doubt. She passed 
over everything in her answer, except the last 
words. 

“You need never see him again. He won’t 
. put himself in your way, if it was only the 
money he wanted after all.” 

“ Oh, he wanted ‘me, too, as a sort of expensive 
ornament to his Bt)use, the newest artistic 
decoration,” said Philippa, with a smile* curling 
her lips ; “ but, as he could not get me, he was 
glad enough to take the sum he paid for me. 
It would have been hard for him to lose both.” 

“ Wait a minute,” said Di, who had listened 
with a divided mind? “ I think, after all, I will 
tell you what they are saying about you.” 

“ Do,” said Philippa, with some bitterness. 
“ It is so , nice to know what people’s candid 
opinion of you is.” 

“ They say you made appointments with him 
at Miss Piper’s. I told them there wasn’t a 
word of truth in it ; but I want you to tell Miss 
Barbara so yourself. You mustn’t mind if I 
think of Miss Piper first; she is such an old 
friend, and any gossip like that would hurt her 
so much. Miss Barbara wouldn’t spare her, I’m 
afraid.” 

“ But it is true.” 

The hot colour flamed into Philippa’s cheeks, 
as she met the wondering reproach of Di’s eyes. 
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“Oh, Di, was there anything so dreadfully 
wrong in it*? I thought it was the safest place 
to go, and I had to meet him. You can suppose 
it wasn’t for pleasure I went.” 

“ Miss Barbara will never forgive her — never ; 
and Miss Pij>er leans so on her opinion, though 
she is afraid of her. Oh, it 'was cruel ! ” 

“ I meant no harm,” I^iilippa pleaded, look- 
ing info the flushed, indignant face. “ She 

was Oh, do forgive me, but I must laugh,” 

she said, dimpling all over. “ If you saw her 
dross, and the preparations she made — all the 
miniatures were labelled, that he might take in 
her pedigree at a glaifce — one would have 
thought it was she who w^as going to reject 
him, and not I.” 

“ I see nothing to laTigh at,” said Di coldly. 
“ I am sure you made her very unhappy.” 

“ But think of her age,” said Philippa 
plaintively. “ She must be ever so much older 
than your father. I will go down on my knees 
to Miss Bai'bara, if you like, and tell her it was 
all my fault. Di, don’t look so unmerciful. I 
meant no harm.” 

“ That man ! ” said Di, with an expressive 
action of the hands. “ She who .is so timid ! ” 

“ She wasn’t present,” said Philippa eagerly. 

“ Since I am confessing, let me tell you every- 
thing. I had to meet him. There were things 
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I had to get back — letters and other things he 
was mean enough to keep, to hold over me.” 

“ Letters ? ” Di echoed, wondering when she 
was to understand the whole of the affair. “ So 
you corresponded ? ” 

“ You press me cruelly,” said Philippa, with 
rising agitation.* .‘^t was only at first. He 
wrote to me, and I*i»had to answer. Mamma 
made me. No,” she corrected herself, “that 
isn’t honest, I did it of my own accord. But 
I had no sooner done it than I repented. That 
is my way. My repentances are like the 
American storm- warnings, they always come 
too late to be of any jise.” 

She looked up with a sus];)icion of a smile, but 
Di would not be betrayed into amusement. She 
was very solemn. 

“ I can’t think how you could ever make up 
your mind to write at all.” 

“ I told you I repented ” — this with a little 
pout— “ in sackcloth and ashes, or at least in a 
waterproof and thick boots, like a ‘personally 
conducted ’ young woman. We were in Rome 
then, and I didn’t allow myself a single pretty 
thing ; and, if you knew the Roman shops, you 
would understand what that means. We were 
so far away, and it all seemed so distant, and J 
had almost forgotten how hateful his presence 
had been to me. But I have suffered for it. I 
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don’t think, in spite of my act of penance, I 
have ever respected myself since.” 

“ You got them back ?” 

Di tried without marked success to speak 
sympathetically, 

“ Yes, oh yes, I go,t them back. If I did 
wrong I was well punishedrfoi* it, I think that 
was about the worst hall^hour I have had in 
my life.,” she said bitterly ; “ and I’ve had some 
moments that you wouldn’t envy me. But I 
got them back, and I put them in the fire, and 
reduced them to ashes. I wish I could burn 
out the remembrance of that hateful time as 
easily.” » 

She turned away her head. Something in 
the dejected attitude, in the rare sadness of the 
bright, beautiful face, touched Di and brouglit 
back her wavering allegiance. 

“ Never mind,” she said with fine tenderness, 
“ it’s all over now, and we can begin again. 
To-morrow, I will go and see Miss Piper.” 

“ And I will go with you,” said Philippa, 
brightening under this kindness. No,” she 
corrected herself with quick intuition ; “ I dare 
say you would like best to go alone. Poor little 
woman! I believe it reconciled her to every- 
thing to know that I sent him away ; and yet 
she couldn’t help being kind to him and trying 
to soften the blow. She wanted to show him 
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the miniatures — perhaps the sight of that fat old 
Mrs. Piper, with the wonderful turban, might 
have served as a warning, for she was a sylph, 
like me, once, it seems — but he had the grace to 
take leave. Indeed, I would never have let him 
annoy her.” , 

“I should hope, pot. Philippa,” she asked 
suddenly, “ what made you play that day your 
mother lunched with us ? ” . 

“It was a triumphal marcli.” She looked up 
with mischievous archness. “I couldn’t help 
it. I got rny letters back that morning ; and I 
took the chance of being alone to make a funeral 
pyre. After burning my past, it seemed the 
right thing to do to begin life with music — a 
sort of flourish of trumpets to announce my re- 
turn from captivity. I’m afraid it wasn’t very 
well received, was it ? Did it spoil your lunch?” 

“ Don’t talk about it, it is done, let us bury 
it, too,” said Di, rising to put an end to further 
confidences. She would nqt ask any questions, 
but it needed a very slight effort of memory to 
feel certain that Mrs. Henshaw had at that time 
found no means of repaying the debt she had 
contracted. With what arguments, then — with 
what further promises, cajolements, protests — 
had Philippa prevailed in her interview with so 
hard a creditor? How had she got back the 
letters ? 
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She put away from her, as much as was 
possible, her creeping doubt, but she could not so 
easily silence it. She remembered the scenes of 
the past weeks vividly, as we remember the first 
moment of disenchantment, the hour in which 
“ some dear expectation dies.” But doubt with 
her never meant less Iovq,. rkther more. One 
might so easily be wrong ki mistrusting another, 
but on/3 could never love too much, she would 
have said if she had cared to analyze her feeling 
at all. 

As it was, she only kissed Philippa, and went, 
like a prosaic young person, to put away her 
hat and inspect the c(\'itents of the larder, 
intent on making of the simple supper a little 
feast to mai k what Philippa was pleased to call 
her return from bondage. 

Next day, while she was paying that visit 
of sympathy to Miss Piper, trembling in her 
high dove cot under Miss Barbara’s displeasure, 
Ralph Malleson was. speeding from the south to 
the north. 

The day was hot, and the journey tiresome, 
since it had ceased to have any novelty for him. 
He was glad to be returning home, but irritate 
by the slow rate at which the miles decreased. 
There was but one other occupant of the 
carriage — a man whose head and face were 
completely enveloped in the folds of his cape, 
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revealing nothing but the tip of a frosty nose. 
Malleson wasted a great deal of speculation on 
this silent figure. The desire to have a glimpse 
of his remaining features grew urgent. He 
had an uncanny sense of a sombre eye keeping 
watch on all his restless movements. He 
coughed, he changed,his seat, raised and lowered 
the windows witljouf^esult. The man grew to 
have a kind of fascination for him. Should he 
speak aloud and force a reply from this motion- 
less mummy, and so break the spell ? 

While he was debating within himself what 
to say, the train slowed and finally came to a 
stand at a station ; the,figuro in the corner roused 
itself, gathered about it its shawls, rugs, heavy 
hooded cloak, and silently made its exit from 
the carriage, llalph poked his head out of the 
window and examined the platform, but in vain 
— his dumb companion had vanished. He 
always afterwards declared that he bad travelled 
with a ghost, and made a very neat and thrilling 
little story out of it for the wondeiment of his 
friends. 

He got out, and by way of cnlivonment pur- 
chased all the newspapers he could lay his 
hands on, and these were not few. The station 
was of considerable size; but there were not 
many travellers, and the guard, driver and 
other officials alighted for a social squabble 
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over rival politics. Nobody seemingly was in 
aiiy hurry, and apparently the chief business of 
■ the hour was the readjusting of the affairs of the 
kingdom. Before the bell rang and the loitering 
passengers took their seats, Spain had passed 
through a tremendoua crisis, and emerged the 
first ol European Powers. . • 

Mallesoii had, meantime' made a notable collec- 
tion ofi literature of every shade and hue. For 
a time he road diligently : now a courteous 
reminder to Amadoo that the air of Italy would 
benefit his constitution, and that Spain, the 
noble and generous, would make no mean 
haggling over the price of a ticket (not a return 
one) for that country ; now the latest Carlist 
scare, or the newest manifesto of the Mont- 
ipensarists, the Isabella faction, the Radicals, 
.Democrats, Socialists ; the hundred and one 
parties struggling for the mastery, each of them 
expressing frank and cordial hatred of the others. 
All this is apt to* be depressing, even to a, 
sanguine spirit unliable to pessimistic fears. 
Malleson tossed the flimsy sheets aside, and fell, 
by way of a little cheer, to thinking about 
himself. 

A great authority has lately told us that :: 
history, by virtue of its being a travelling in 
the past, is a species of culture. One’s own' 
history — so immensely more important to oneself 
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than that of a nation — ought, then, to be a very- 
refining and improving study. Malleson found 
it easy to argue thus, but less easy to 'extract 
any “ sweetness or light ” out of his own ended 
story. As for the future, well, was it so 
impossible that the future should redeem the 
days that were ^oqe? ^ust the past always 
dominate his life ? Might not he, too, put out 
bis hand and claim the days to come as .others 
did ? It was a bold thought, but it had for him 
a great charm. 

It is dreary work, this looking behind over 
the long-travelled road of sorrowful experience ; 
but for the unseen way in front there is always 
the sunshine of hope. For a little while he 
gave himself up to the entertainment of this 
vision of a larger, more vivid life that might 
yet be his. The thought of it brought others 
;to his memory, and prevented, to the great 
benefit of his temper, a too-exclusive dwelling 
on hitnselF. 

•- 

There was Felix — what rash adventures had 
that quixotic youth been engaged in ? and 
Philippa, that fair enslaver, how many new 
conquests had she made? And Di — it is not 
neiodful to state that Di hardly came third in 
the order of his thoughts. There was great 
rostfuiness in every memory of this young girl 
with the frank, serious eyes. He had brought 
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some trifling trinkets for her and her friend 
from a famous silversmith’s in Seville. He 
took out the little packet, and, unwrapping the 
thin paper, laid them on the seat before him, 
pleasing himself hugely with the thought of 
her pleasure. He would go soon — that night, 
perhaps — and present they;. * lie pictured her 
girlish deliglit when he produced the chain of 
many .fragile links, and the silver arrow, such 
as lie had seen Gorman maidens wear in their 
thick brown braids. 

Thus restored to good humour, he was ready 
to welcome a number of fellow travellers when, 
the train stopped at the last station before the 
capital. All the new-corners were smoking 
cigarcltes ; but between the meditative puffs 
they talked, with much politeness and pomp of 
phrase; politics, gossip, scandal, perhaps. Malle- 
son listened vaguely, thinking chiefly of his 
supper. At the last moment something was 
said that arrested his wandering 'thoughts, 
something touching the latest manifestation of 
English oddity. “ A duel,” said one, “ in 
which both combatants were killed.” “No, 
no,” corrected another ; “ a much fnore tame 
affair — no question of wounds at all. A little 
punishment administered in the English fashion 
— what you call a match of boxing ; a more 
trifle — not a drop of blood spilt.” A third sag- 
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gested, with great civility, that a horsewhip was 
the instrument employed, and added some har- 
rowing particulars as to the state of the victim. 
The occasion of the quarrel alone seemed a 
matter beyond di>ipute. In the land of chivalry 
and honour, and other ^high-sounding words, 
you might make ^uife certain that there wae a 
lady in the background. The story might have 
gone through endless variations but that the 
bustle of arrival cut it short. 

Ralph jumped out, grim, but determined*, 
thinking no longer of liis supper. Felix, that 
impulsive youth, must first be found and called 
to give an account of himself before he could 
wash off the stains of travel, or sit down to 
a comfortable meal. 

He throw himself into a cab, drove straight 
to the hotel, and ran up to his cousin’s rooms. 
There were evident signs of the young man’s 
recent presence, lavish comfort, and equally 
lavish untidiness, but the owner himself was 
nowhere visible. The door of the bedroom 
stood open, and he walked in. It was with a 
feeling of relief that he found the bed un- 
occupied, except by certain stray possessions, 
overfl-owings of Felix’s extensive wardrobe, 
which had found convenient resting-place 
there. He had half expected to discover a 
sick and sorrowlul penitent, ready to submit 
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meekly to his reproaches ; hut, though he was 

relieved to find himself mistaken, he was 
annoyed at Felix’s absence. The armchair 
looked very inviting after a lengthened railway 
journey, and from below came savoury odours 
of dinner. ^ 

He rushed here and the^e in growing wrath, 
hungry and cross. The boy had vanished, 
leaving no trace behind. In bis further search 
for him, Ralph encountered the story with' which 
Madrid was, for the moment, amusing itself over 
and over again. It took as many subtle forms 
as a tale whispered in that game we call 
Russian scandal, which, passing from ear to ear, 
comes out finally in an entirely new dress. 
The only particular tO' which every one stuck 
obstinately was that which ^ made Felix the 
fair-haired the victor. 

At last, after much e.-'penditure of time and 
temper, the young man, about whom gossip was 
busy, was discovered in a remote eating-house. 

“ What is this that I hear about you ? ” Ralph 
said, as sternly as he could, waving off the boy’s 
joyful welcome. 

Felix shrugged his shoulders. 

“ How can I tell ? ” he said lightly. “ What 
are they kind enough to say about me ? ” • 

“ Say about you ! Oh, they are making a 
fine story of it. You’ve made the place too 
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hot to hold you, I can tell you,” said Ralph 
grimly. “ What have you done with that 
naan ? ” 

“With what man?” said Felix innocently-. 

“ Come, I’m in earnest.” Ralph spoke 
irritably. “ Out with it. What have you 
been about ? ” * , ^ 

“Done with him?%’ Felix stared, and then 
he burst out laughing. “ Do they say J[ have 
cooked and eaten him, and hidden the bones in 
the cellar, or garrotted him, or given him a 
blow from behind, or ” 

“ Or fought a duel with him ? ” said Malleson 
dryly. “ Suppose yop come to the truth.” 

A duel ! ” said Felix contemptuously. “ So 
that is the story ! Not very likely. Do you 
suppose a mean hound like that had pluck 
enough to fight, even if I had challenged him ? ” 

“ Where is he now ? ” 

Felix’s eyes had a suspicious twinkle in them. 

“ In bed at Avila, if he’s a wise man,” 

“ There is some foundation for all this fine 
talk, I suppose ? ” 

“Very likely; but Spanish imagination is 
accountable for a good deal of embellishment. 
The fellow was insolent, and I let him know it.” 

“ What business was it of yours ? ” growled 
the older man. “ You are always in scrapes.” 

“I begun with reminding him of a few 

VOL. H. 25 
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trifling particulars about himself,” Felix went 
on, “ which I happened to learn, and then I, 
gave him a little instruction in manners. I’m 
afraid he wasn’t grateful — not at all grateful.” 
He laughed at the remembrance of tbe scene. 

“ You are not to be trusted,” said Ralph, 
walking angrily up and do^m* his hands thrust 
in his pockets. The room "was almost empty, 
and he spoke in English, secure » in not being 
understood. “ You might have thought of the 
flood of gossip you would let loose about the 
ladies you were so eager to defend.” 

“ Pooh ! It will never reach them.”, 

“You are a rash, hot-headed boy. Will you 
ever learn sense ? ” 

“ Oh yes,” said Felix, with perfect temper, 
laying his hand on his friend's shoulder, “ when 
I am as old as you. Look hero, old man, you 
are hungry. Come and eat my supper.” He 
pulled him without much resistance to the 
table. “ Do you smell tiiat stew ? Sit down, 
sit down, and tuck this napkin under your chin. 
I’ll tell you everything wlien you have fed, but 
defend me from the criticism of a starving 
man ! ” 
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CHAPTER y. 

“ But -wlien Alasnam came to consult the mirror, the 
glass, fatal touchstone, was dimmed.” 

“Do you know what every one will think — 
what they will confidently expect to happen 
next ? ” 

Felix had made hie confession, as he had 
promised, but not until his cousin’s appetite 
had been appeased, and his asperity softened 
by an excellent meal. The friends were walk- 
ing under the starlight to Malleson’s rooms, in 
the northern suburb. Felix had been very 
frank, and Ralj)h was reassured. The aifair 
had been a mere bit of boyisJi indiscretion, and, 
in spite of his apparent disapproval, he found 
in his heart some sympathy for the lad’s 
chivalrous impulse. 

“ I wasn’t going to have them insulted,” said 
Felix, with his chin in the air, “ and stand by 
tamely. I did him no harm, though he made 
a precious row.” He laughed, as he did at 
every remembrance of his valour. 
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** Did she appeal to you ? ” Ralph had asked, 
not without a shade of contempt in his voice. 

“ Miss Henshaw ? ” 

“ Miss Henshaw, of course.” 

“ No,” said Felix shortly, “ she did not.” 

He was very reticen^; on this point. He said 
nothing at all of an appeal? *tiiat had been made 
to him by the other lady, and which he had 
promptly met. There were some things that, 
for all his ready frankness, he carried in his 
heart, and never told his friend. 

They had. reached the door of the house 
where Mallcson had rooms. Ho whistled on 
the watchman, whoso light was visible in the 
distance; and while they waited for the key, 
Ralph turned round and asked that question ; — 

“ Do you know what every one will think — 
what they will confidently expect to happen 
next ? ” 

He was capable of using this threat as an 
argument in his irritation, but he knew it was 
a we.ik subterfuge. 

Felix surjnised him by saying nothing at all. 
Silence on this young man’s part was at all 
times significant. 

“ So There are more confessions to 

come ! ” he said a little dryly. 

He laid his hand on the boy’s shoulder. 
Felix shook it off almost roughly. 
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should I mind what people choose to 
;^peGt?” he cried.' “I’m not going to dance 
to their piping. Look here, Rdlph, I dare say 
you mean well, and I’ve always told you every- 
thing, hut you can push a fellow too far, you 
know.” 

“All right, t’fl, restrain my devouring 
curiosity,” Ralph said calmly, examining this 
new mood with interest. 

“ There’s nothing to he curious about. When 
there is. I’ll let you know. If you think I’m 
going to bother myself about the gossip of the 

Puerta ” He marched off, with his head 

in- the air. • 

“ Good-night,” said Malleson, taking the key 
from the sereno, who had approached. 

“ Good-night,” Felix echoed, his voice coming 
already faintly out of the darkness, for he 
walked off at a great pace, leaving his friend 
and mentor to ponder in solitude over this new 
and quickly developed humour. Nothing that 
Felix did or could do surprised the older man 
much. He was used to his lavish display of 
©oaotion, to his fancies and his likings, all of 
them hot, and few of them lasting. 

There had been other fevers through which 
he had nursed the boy patiently, half amused, 
half scornful over his quick convalescence ; yet 
he had, somehow, expected this attack to take 
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powerful hold, and to prove more troublesome. 
It did not disappoint him to find himself mis- 
taken, if that was the reading to put on the 
young fellow’s petulance. The love that was 
to raise, to steady, to make a man of him, was 
not in Philippa’s gift., Malleson, in his blind- 
ness, always pictured a distant future, out of 
which some noble, unknotvn lady was to step, 
who ^lould have the making of his young 
cousin in her hands. He never dreamed of 
possible pain to himself ; of any call to self- 
sacrifice in the matter. 

Meanwhile, on this, the night of his return to 
Madrid, he held that he had wasted time enough 
on so frivolous a subject ; and, having tossed the 
contents of his portmanteau into a drawer and 
piled his papers on the table, he seized on a 
novel, drew his ancient armchair to the fire, 
and, with a shrug, dismissed Felix from his 
mind. 

Nevertheless, his remark remained true. 
Everybody looked for but one result from Felix’s 
championship. 

When the rumour, somewhat distorted and 
garbled, reached the two ladies in thejr lonely, 
homo in the north of the city, there was much 
eloquence and a great deal of bitterness ex- 
pended on the aftair. Miss Barbara admired 
the sjfii'it that was worthy of a Gordon, but 
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hated that it should he manifested on behalf 
of’ so unworthy a subject. She condemned 
Philippa, in spite of ‘the girl’s pretty apologies 
and , protests ; her pouts and her smiles, and 
even Di’s pleadings had won her at the best but 
a cold tolerance. Other things might be for- 
given her, but t^ai /she should win or be about 
to win, Felix,', who tniglit have aspired to the 
hand of a G-ordon, was not to be forgiven her. 
Miss Barbara had cherished other scheipes for 
her favourite, and the failure of these was 
visited also on Philippa. 

Mr. Ouvry listened to the buzz of the cafes 
with smiling, conteraptuous blandness. It was 
folly, but young men were foolish and rash; 
He crossed one white hand over the other. If 
this were to be the termination of Mrs. Hen- 
shaw’s little troubles, it was well ; specially well 
that she- should escape them by other aid than 
his. He paid her a little visit, j)erhaps of con- 
gratulation. He spoke playfully of himself as a 
poor man — a very poor n)an ; a man for whom 
wealth had no charms ; but he hinted delicately 
that when good fortune fell at the feet of his 
friends he was the first to rejoice. 

Mrs. Henshaw, without directly responding, 
received him graciously. Her plan had suc- 
ceeded with less pain to her than she had 
dreaded, and she had bloomed out again into 
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the handsome matron of former days. She let 
Philippa arrange her hair in the most becoming 
feshion, and .adorn it wifh delicate lace* She 
ordered Blake to hide the limp gown and severe 
head-dress out of sight ; she wished no reminder 
of her past humiliation. ^ 

So, when Mr. Ouvry paid that -timely visit, 
there was restored pleasantness in the gilded 
salon. *1110 hostess moved and spoke once more 
like a jvoman who understands w'hat is expected 
of her, and knows how to be agreeable. Mr, 
Ouvry liked agreeable people'. He liked the 
rich rustle of her dress, the faint odour of per- 
fume as she moved, the tone of renewed comfort 
in her voice. lie sank into the easiest chair, 
and accepted the cup of tea that was offered ; 
he ■ listened very complacently, as she skimmed 
airily over the surface of things, touching no 
longer on disturbing topics. He forgave her 
silliness. Women wei-e, meant to please and not 
to instruct; and how .much better and wiser was 
this behaviour than tears and protests ! He 
was not going to be indiscreet or to pry, but he 
let her know, in the most delicate manner, that 
she had his sympathy and approval. ; / 

“Ah, yes,” she answered, not quite able to > 
forget that he had shown little eagerness; tp ; 
sympathize before, “if .Philippa is happy, I bah 
forget all I have suffered at the hands of others, 
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Injuries t( myself I never found it difficult to 
pardon.” 

“Your charity does you infinite credit,” ho 
said, bent on being pleasant. 

“ And there is your daughter,” she continued, 
anxious to show him ^to what a height of 
magnanimity she cdald rise. “ She must come 
oftener ; we must se^ more of her. I bear her 
no grudge ; and I have brouglit Philippa up in 
ignorance of everything. I have always held 
that one’s children should know nothing of old 
family quarrels.” 

“Very right,; most creditable,” he murmured 
again. 

“ Of course, she can’t help being Mary’s 
daughter ; but I trust I am too just to blame 
her for that; and, after I have settled my dear 
Philippa, I am quite willing to extend my help 
to her. Oh, we. ladies can do a great deal. A 
little bird has whispered a charming plan to 
me,” she nodded mysteriously. 

, “ I am sure my child would thank you,’* he 
said mildly, “ for any kindness you may wish 
to show her; but, as for plans” — ho shrugged 
his shoulders slightly — “she is but a child, a 
little girl of eighteen.” 

' “ Oh, girls of eighteen have their secrets and 
plans, too,” she retorted archly. 

“ Very likely ; but, as for myself, I may seem 
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to you very remiss, very lacking in foresight, 
but I really have no intentions for my little Di.” 

“ You want some help, you see. Of course, 
there are few so attractive as my Philippa ; but 
Deonys, with a little dressing, would really be 
quite j)retty and prespn table. We shall see, 
we shall see. 1 promise ni'A.hing, and my own 
dear child must come firsf, as is but natural.” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Ouvry, smiling sadly, “ you 
mothers can always keep your daughters; 
marriage does not separate you ; but with us, 
when the lov.er steps in, the father is forgotten. 
No, no. I am in no haste to part with my 
little Di.” • 

He spoke truly. Love for her was the 
strongest emotion his nature was capable of. 
It was not of the high or heroic order, but it 
was true so far as it went, lie did not want to 
lose her — at least, not yet. A time might come 
when it would be well to think of these things, 
but it liad not yet come. Still, Mrs. Henshaw’s 
corfduct had pleased him, and he marked his 
approval of it by saying carelessly to Di that 
same e vening — 

“My child, you must be a little more attefll- ; 
tive to our friend downstairs, eh? ” >; 

“ Philippa comes here,” Di answered quickly. 

“ But you don’t go there ?” 

“ Do you want me to go, padre ? ” 
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“ There is Mrs. Henshaw ; we must try to 
make things a little pleasant for her.” 

Do you want to invite her to lunch again ? ” 
she asked, with the remembrance of that hateful 
meal she had shared strong upon her. 

“You can do^that, jf you like; but all I 
meant to suggest Was, that you might run down 
oftener, and spend hn hour with her, in the 
evening. It is good for you, and my* affairs 
take me so much away from you.” 

“ Very well, padre. Of course, if you wish 
it,” she answered reluctantly ; “ but I am never 
dull.” 

She did not give any reason for her reluct- 
ance, and her father did not ask one. Philippa, 
too, seemed hardly to notice that she came less 
often. Philippa was once more all smiles and 
sunshine, as full of merry talk and affectionate 
ways, that were hard to resist, as if Deonys 
had never had a glimpse into the shadowy side 
of her life. She had buried her trouble, and 
expected others to walk serenely as she did 
over its grave. 

Perhaps, of all tKe little circle of people com- 
pelled to think urgently of her and her affairs, 
Fehx Chester and Deonys Ouvry alone failed lo 
fall completely under the old charm. Each 
knew too much. For each the first moment of 
disenchantment had arrived. 
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Di, troubled and burdened by Her doubts j’ 
said to herself a hundred times a day-^* 

“ It was he who paid the money, and now he 
will marry her ; and it -was I who put the 
thought into their minds.” 

This foolish fancy blunted her. Had she 
done him good or ill by hft> impulsive words ? 
She loojced at him wistfutly every time they 
met, trying to read his heart. She hoped, and 
yet she feared ; she had lost her old tranquillity. 

As for Felix, in spite of his anger at Ralph’s 
prophecy, he. went as often as ever to Mrs. 
Henshaw’s drawing-room. Perhaps he forced 
himself to go more frequently, because his feet 
would have preferred to climb higher ; perhaps 
because he wished to overlay with many new 
experiences, and to banish fiom his own memory 
and from hers the recollection of that inters 
view to which Mrs. Flenshaw had summoned 
him. Philippa had not been present. He 
caught himself ofteji wondering if she knew 
anything about it ; if she did, she showed ino 
sign. She treated him with the old open and 
confiding friendliness. Slid made not the re- 
motest allusion to their late visitor ; never 
thanked him for his championship by a siugW: 
look; told him, indeed, by every tone of 
voice and turn of her head, that she wished ^ , 
bury that episode out of sight. 
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But the young man could not obey, or, at 
le#t, not at once. He had learned so much 
: tjulhin these days which he could not forget ; 
so much had happened that Im was forced to 
remember. Those blue eyes of his, so frank and 
open in their gazfe, were graver now when they 
rested on her ; tliey^had a way of falling some- 
times before her merry looks. He liad been so 
near, so very near to love; and now»? He 
looked at her strangely, as if she were a dear 
friend who had died. Was she the same 
Philippa whom he had been so eager to defend ? 
Prince Alasnam, if you please, imagined he had 
found the perfect lady ; but, when he looked in 
his mirror, behold the beautiful face was blurred 
and dim. 

Mrs. Henshaw was nervously eager in her 
friendliness, and he met all her advances gently, 
very gently. One might say that the young 
man was growing suddenly older, and losing 
something of the boy. 

As often as he could, he would go upstairs 
when Mr. Ouvry was at home, and listen to 
that gentleman’s bland discourse. He proved a 
capital listener. For the most part, Di sat near 
thb window, sewing by the light of her own 
little lamp, more diligent now than before. 
Felix played with her birds, teased them, 
wakened them, and made them tumble off their 
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perches ; sometimes he looked at her, hut they 
spoke little to each other. 

•But time goes on, and the troubjes of heart 
and m^nd grow less, and love and friendship are 
not the only interests of life. 

December came — the December of sharper airs 
and a sky of more full-toned* blue. There were 
hints of coming festivity ir. the crowded streets, 
and flocks of unhappy turkeys were driven into 
the city, and gorged by relentless hands. 
Felix, in his wanderings 'through the streets 
often watched the process with laughter - -the 
melancholy bird pinioned between the knees of 
an old woman seated on ,a doorstep : such an 
old woman as one only sees in Spain, yellow 
as parchment, and with lustrous, wicked black 
eyes. She holds the beak open with one hand, 
and with the other pops the pellets of food 
down the reluctant throat ; while the brown- 
skinned children dance about her, and clap their 
hands as the plateful, disappears. 

While the Pla/.a Major, where Once the fires 
of the Inquisition wore lighted, was being made 
ready for milder Christmas merriment, there 
came one of those sudden scares for which the 
capital of this country is famous. . 

Mrs. Henshaw woke one morning to find she 
had narrowly missed a great opportunity. To 
have been besieged, barricaded, blockaded ; who 
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would not have chosen the discomfort for the 
gake of the fame ? When Ralph Malleson ran 
up to assure the ladies that there was no cause 
for alarm, he found the elder one writing a 
long account of it all to a correspondent in 
London. Miss Piper had flown down trembling 
to the shelter of fhe^Preciados ; Miss Barbara, 
who was also present, wsast at her grim looks of 
disapproval, and almost scorn. Philippa was 
dramatically, and with secret glee, detailing all 
the particulars — militia called out ; windows of 
all the public buildings bristling with guns ; 
three policemen shot ; barricades erected at the 
Toledo gate; grim determination on the part of 
the authorities to defend the capital at all 
hazards. 

“ You believe it all, I suppose ? ” said Ralph, 
glancing at her, and then looking across at Di, 
who sat a little apart, with a smile. 

“ Wicked man ! ” Philippa shook her head 
at him. “ Don’t tell us we haven’t been in 
danger ! ” 

“ The danger would be about equal if you 
were in London.” 

“ You destroy all the romance. There were 
risings in several places at once. What do you 
think of that ? And but for a little misunder- 
standing and want of concentration ” 

“ I’ortunately, as it happens, there is always 
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little want of concentraWn ; you may safely 
count on it.” 

Miss Barbara contested that there was 
danger ; but that it ill became one who bore 
the name of G-ordon to be afraid. Had not 
the Gordons been foremost in every deed of 
valour since the Crusades * 

“ They will kill the queen,” said Di, from her 
cornel*, interrupting a panegyric on the clan. 

Miss Piper recalled the flight of Isabella, and 
trembled. 

Mrs. Hcnsliaw looked up absorbed from her 
paper. 

“How the Baird-Brpwns will envy us, 
Philippa ! ” she cried. “ It is like living in 
the middle of histoiy, you know, instead of 
reading musty dates. What a mercy it was, 
my child, you didn’t go out to buy the flowers 
you spoke of! IIow can one think of new caps 
in times like these I They might have shot you. 
I shudder to think pf it.” 

“Do I look like a dangerous conspirator ? V 
said Philippa, arching her brows, and smiling 
on them all. • ' 

Then Mr. Malleson was discovered by the' 
lady at her desk. 

“Do come here, you dear good man,” 
said, “ and tell me all you know. Are things , 
quiet again? Are the rioters subdued ? HaVe 
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tke autlioiities prevailed, or is there more 
danger?” Her pen 'hovered eagerly over the 
paper. 

Malleson went over to her, and did his best 
to satisfy her thirst for horrors. He drew an 
alarming picture ; he was as sensational as a 
young reporter ofi 3iis trial. The ladj’^’s fears 
were working. Her pen was rapidly recording 
his grave sentences. Miss Piper had drawn 
near, and was listening with hated breath. 

Everybody started when the, door suddenly 
opened. Miss Piper’s hand went up to still the 
fluttering of her heart. The poor lady was 
crushed and dismayed by the severity of Miss 
Barbara’s glances more than by all the flying 
rumotrs of disturbance. 

It was only Blake, who entered «with a note. 
Philippa took it. “For you, mamma,” she 
said, inquisitively examining the seal. “ What 
an official-looking document ! ” 

“If there is danger, it iji the ambassador’s 
duty to protect us as British subjects,” said Mrs. 
Henshaw in a calm voice. “ I know my privi- 
leges.” She looked round at the company. 
“ Philippa, do you remember how kind that 
delightful consul in Italy — no, in France — I 
fijrget his name, was to us ? ” 

“Never mind him just now, mamma. Do 
put iw out of suspense.” 

. TOL. II. 
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She broke the seal with careless dignity, 
while they all looked on with curious eyes. She 
read the communication slowly, then she let her 
arm drop, holding the sheet loosely in one hand. 
She looked round her, addressing them all. 

“ Of course, I know it is one’s duty to dis- 
regard danger. I have ^'d\^ays thought it a 
great want of breeding io show one’s feelings 
too much — a calm restraint ; and no English- 
woman can forget Brussels and Waterloo, though 

I always did pity the Duchess of dear me ! 

I’ve forgotten her name. Such a sad spoiling 
of her ball.”‘ 

“ Mamma, mamma ! ’’ said Philippa im- 
patieiitly, dancing up to her, “ you keep us all 
in torture. Are we to be secretly assasslhated, 
or put into a Black Hole, or what ? ” She 
peeped over her mother’s shoulder, and glanced 
at the note. “ Mrs. St. John ! ” she said wonder- 
ingly. 

“I hope she dqesn’t mean to insult us by 
offering us American protection ! ” said Miss 
Barbara with indignant emphasis. 

“ An invitation,” said Philippa, reading 
further. “ A ball at the American minister’s ! ” 
Her eyes sparkled. “ Di, my child, the mes- 
senger must have taken a note upstairs for you. 
Isn’t it splendid ? Worth a dozen revolutions.” 

“ A ball ! ” Miss Barbara rose with grim 
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looks. “ TMs is no time for dancing, and suck 
follies, wken any moment we may be attacked 
in our own homes. But there’s a lightness 
about some people you have little need to 
expect from their years and their grey heads. 
I’ll be going home. There will be a card from 
that silly woman lying foi‘ me to answer. I’ll 
let her know my opini'yi of such conduct, Avhen 
folks would be better employed thinjcing 
seriously of their end.” 

Miss Piper, in spite of this gloomy view of 
matters, secretly hoped she might also find an 
invitation directed to herself, and the hope 
buoyed her up against Miss Barbara’s depressing 
hints and allusions. She no longer proposed to 
accompany her friend, as she would formerly 
have done ; she would almost rather have faced 
the rebels alone. 

“There can’t bo any sin in a little social 
gathering — to keep up one’s spirits ? ” she hinted 
wistfully. 

“ It is one’s duty to go.” Mrs. Henshaw gave 
a little sigh. “ For ray dear child’s sake I 
must exert myself ; and, I believe, I was never 
considered a coward. What a good thing we 
brought your pink silk, Philippa, and my 
lavender satin.” 

The talk having drifted from war and disaster 
into a more peaceful channel, interesting only 
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to feminine minds, Malleson, who had been an 
amnsed listener, rose to leave, but at a whispered 
tirord from Beonys, he crossed the room and 
offered to escort Miss Piper past the teeming 
dangers of the streets. 

“ Oh, thank yon,” she said, looking up at 
him with meek, grateful icyes, and clinging to 
his arm. “ I am a ht^e afraid ; I dare say it 
is very silly — but not with you.” 

“ I’ll take good care of you,” he said pleas- 
antly. 

She went over to kiss Di and whisper to 
her — 

“ My dear, I am not at all afraid — with him. 
Sucli a gentleman ! He reminds me of my dear 
Robert — and so old a friend. And, you know, 
we can’t all be Miss Barbara Gordons.” 

“ Ralph is quite to be trusted,” said Bi with 
a smile ; “ and he will let me know how you got 
home.” 

As the two passed out. Major Gibbs was an- 
nounced, and came in, large, well-preserved, and 
important, giving Miss Piper one finger to shake 
in passing, and honouring Ralph with a nod. 

“ I met that young fellow Chester just now,”^ 
he said. “ Wants to see some of the fun, he ®iys. 
Poor fun, I tell him ! ” ^ . 

“ Oh, he’s all right,” said Malleson carel^sly. 
« He’ll look after himself.” ‘ 
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'‘ I came to protect the ladies,” the major 
answered. “ Women are always afraid. Call this 
a revolution— after India ! ” He stalked in 
with a contemptuous wave of the hand. He 
adjusted the glass in his eye, and while he was 
delivering his greeting, he spied out the note 
that had caused such d flutter in the breasts of 
all present. 

“ Ah, Mrs. )St. John,” he said. ‘‘ Got mine 
last night — always secures me early. Fine 
woman that. Of course, you will go, ladies ? ” 

• “We thought of it, as an example, to show 
we are not afraid.” 

“ And even if we don’t enjoy ourselves, we 
shall be supported by a strong sense of duty,” 
said Philippa, with dancing eyes. 

“ Of course you will go. Tliey manage 
things very well at the Legation, but nothing 
to m, you know — nothing to Must get you 

introduced to our chief and his lady.” 

“ It might be useful in cas*o of danger,” said 
Mrs. lienshaw, still thinking of the protection 
that was her due as a British subject. 

; “And! in case of balls,” said Philippa 
smiling. 

**ril manage it. You trust to me,” said 
thie major loftily. “ Nothing to be afraid of — 
nothing at all. Lady Louisa a particular 
friend of mine. I’ll arrange it.” 
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“And you will take us under yoiur care?” 
said Philippa demurely. “You see, Major 
Gibbs, we are not used to such grelt people, 

and we might bow at the wrong place, or ’’ 

“ Philippa,” her mother protested, “ with 

your education and advantages r- ” 

But the major was bo\ying gallantly. 

“ J’ll take care of you ; never fear. Nothing 
to be alarmed at. I’ll coach you. I’ll see you 
safe through it. Bless you, they are my dearest 
friends ; there’s nothing they w'ouldn't do for 
me ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

“ Less of sentiment than sense liad Katie.” 

At tliis time in far-off England tlie dull Novem- 
ber sky brooded sidlen and revengeful over 
London. 

It was raining, and tbe wind was liigh ; tbe 
anger , of the lieavens Avas poured out on tbe 
patient and unresisting earth, and ineii’s hearts 
Were heavy within them. Perhaps in no 
quarter did the day seem more dreary than in 
the western suburb of Kensington, wiiere the 
whirl and dance of the passive loaves, and the 
shrill whistle of- the Avdnd, that shook the few 
still clinging to the naked branches, emphasized 
the gloom. Kensington pays dear for its summer 
beauty by its autumn sadness. 

In a house that looked remotely and with a 
sidelong glance into the Grardens, a lady sat at 
work. The drawing-room windoAV commanded 
a group of tossing trees, swayed this way and 
that at the will of the wind, yielding reluctantly 
at every blast a last sere and rustling dole. 
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The lady, who was thin^and elderly, ^nd who 
was dressed with a certain neat and sprightly 
care, looked up now and again to shake her 
head and give a little sigh. The sigh was for 
Paris, the paradise of all Madame Lavoisier’s 
dreams — Paris, where alone ;^ou can be always 
gay. Madame Lavoisier was a Scotchwoman 
by birth and French only by marriage. Yet she 
persuaded herself that the land of your adoption 
is your true Fatherland ; the mere accident of 
having been .born elsewhere ought not to be 
reckoned against you. 

“ I am French,” she was wont to say, with 
true Gallic animation. “ French to the tips of 
my fingers.” They were long fingers,*swift and 
neat, fingers that pleaded for her. “But for 
you, my child, would I linger in this climate — 
atrocious, farouche, barbfiric ! ” 

Miss Bell Fullarton, to whom this was ad- 
dressed received this praise of France with a 
certain coldness. JMadame Lavoisier had been 
her governess, and was now her companion and 
guardian, and she loved her well, but she did 
not love her love of Paris. 

“You are a bad patriot,” she would say 
severely, “the Scotch and the French have 
always been allies — a proud thing for France! 
— but as for Scotland, there is no country like 
it under the sun, and there are no people like 
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Scotch pople. You must learn to love your 
country.” 

This* fiercely loyal young person presently 
joined the lady, whose thoughts were lingering 
about the capital made beautiful by Baron 
Haussman and t^e third Napoleon. That was 
the Paris to live ih^ hut even the Paris of the 
Commune would be Matter than no Paris. 

Miss Bell wore a waterproof, buttoned closely 
and a small hat that suggested deerstalking and 
Highland moors. The face under the hat was 
comely, though the cheekbones w^cre perhaps a 
trifle high for beauty; the upper lip too long 
(the young lady gloried in those evidences of 
her nationality), but the eyes were blue and 
straightforward, the mouth and cliin firm, and 
the hair of that pale reddish gold that would 
redeem the plainest features. 

“ I am going out to walk,” she said ; “ will 
you come ? ” 

“ I, my child ! ” Madame Lavoisier shivered. 
•“It would kill me; and you — you •null wet your 
feet.” 

“Wet my feet here — here” said Bell with 
scorn, glancing at her neat and serviceable 
boots, “where it does not even know how to 
rain properly ! If I wore going to cross 
Kyimtire Moor you might talk — there would be 
4Some credit to be got out of one’s boots, but here ! ” 
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“ Here is bad enough, I think. If it were 
Paris, now — one has the best of- everything in 
Paris. The sun shines there.” 

“ And does it never rain there, and snow 
there, and does the east wind never blow there ? 
I remember the last time 

“ Ah, the last time ! Boll, you will not say 
anything against that beaiVtiful, perfect time! ” 

Miss Bell’s fair face fluslied very slightly, the 
faintest access of colour under the little hat, and 
then she frowned. 

“ Oh, you silly woman I ” she said. “ If you 
want to be reminded of your Paris, go out to 
the .High Htreet, and loolc at the shops. There 
is frivolity for you.” 

“ Ah 1 the shops.” Madame shook her head 
softly. “ When I go it is but to pity the poor 
people, those who buy and those who sell ; they 
have no sense of beauty or grace, these poor 
English, it is all solid, good, heavy.” 

“ There I am at' one with you,” said Bell, 
buttoning her glove with neat dexterity ; “ only 
I’m not sure about the solidity or the goodness. 
I think, for ray part, it’s mostly sham. English 
people are so superficial, they never do anything 
thoroughly.” 

She said this with great severity. It was a 
favourite grievance. Madame Lavoisier had 
listened to it often, and with her French love 
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of the light handling of every topic, she a little 
dreaded it. 

“ About you going out alone,” she remarked, 
by way. of diversion ; “ it is a thing that 
troubles me. English misses do not go out 
walking alone.”* 

“ I am not an l^glish miss,” Bell answered 
with great scorn. “I am grateful to have been 
born in a country where one may retq,in a little 
independence. As for you going out with me, 
you know very well it is all nonsense. You 
never meant to do it.” 

“ But for the atrocious climate ” Madame 

took another glance at the tossing trees. 

“ It’s a poor little climate, only half in earnest, 
like everything else here,” said Bell, her eyes 
. following the same direction. “ Think of the 
Kylmure Moor, with two or three feet of snow 
on it. The first big flakes fell there in the 
middle of October, and here, in the end of 
November, they lose heart before they get half 
way from the sky, and turn into this miserable 
mist.” 

Madame Lavoisier did think of Kylmure, and 
drew a little nearer the fire. 

“Crood-bye, you dreadful salamander,” said 
Bell, marching to the door ; “ I’m going out 
to face these weak little elements, and you are 
going to roast yourself and dream of Paris.” 
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Madame Lavoisier fell back into tbe cbair, 
and. ceiiainly did as she was bid. She had a 
great hospitality for every memory of that gay 
centre of the woi-ld. She thought in .French. 
She spoke the language with commendable 
purity, and, naturally, she thought in it with 
yet greater case. She had tffught Bell to have 
a certain fluency in her favourite tongue. She 
had been able, for instance, to take her share 
in the conversation during that last memorable 
flight across the channel, when they had had 
the benefit of ^Monsieur Adolphe’s guidance ; 
but Bell spoke French with a hopelessly acute 
Scotch- accent. Madame sighed over this very 
often. It seemed to jDoint to failure, to neglect 
on her part. Nothing would remedy it but a 
lengthened stay in the capital, and the benefit 
of constant conversation in the purest Parisian. 
When inadame’s mind reached this point, she 
always thought of a certain M. Adolphe, a 
youthful cousin of her hate husband — a young 
man, bright-eyed, pigeon-breasted, with a care-r 
fully waxed moustache, and the finest manners 
and the best heart in the world. . 

Bell certainly wasted no thoughts on th^ 
I'arisian exquisite as she went with firm, rapid 
step towards Hammersmith. She had a great 
many more important things to do. She ha4> 
for instance, the whole of England, or, at least. 
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the whole of London, to reform and reorganize ; 
and thtf was mission enough, surely, for the 
most 'zealous apostle. Everything she saw was 
wrong, and she burned to set it in order. 
She had an immense appetite for helpfulness. 
Naturally her attention was first given to the 
girls of her ownr^agd: she had made a great 
study of English ^irls, and she had weighed 
them and found them wanting. The few 
whom she met went hurrying through the 
storm, pale-faced and shivering, struggling 
weakly to hold up umbrellas, and to gather 
the folds of flimsy waterproofs over their 
flounces, blown about as helplessly as the whirl- 
ing leaves. 

Bell, her cheeks glowing, the raindrops 
shining on her bright hair, her step free and 
elastic, despising the wind as a very feeble^ 
enemy indeed, looked at them with a great deal 
of lofty compassion. 

“They sit poking over the fire reading, or 
rather skimming over novels — I never knew an 
English girl who read a book — -no wonder their 
cheeks are. white ! They are as afraid of cold 
as if it were a wild animal about to devour 
them; they seem to dread that they will melt 
under the merest shower,” This was something 
of what she told herself. She longed to take 
eg.ch one she met by the ann and to say to her. 
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“ Come and walk with me to Kew Gardens ; 
it’s not much of a walk, but it’s all one can 
manage in this poor, flat country of yours. I’ll 
engage to send you home with an appetite for 
dinper. You won’t stuff yourself at the pastry- 
cooks, and declare that the sight of roast beef 
makes you ill after that.”* 

“ If tlicre Avcrc any scnsil^e people to join in 
it, I woyld get up a dress society,” she went on 
with her soliloquy. “ Nobody should be allowed 
to wear any boots but McMurdoch’s; he has 
some idea of followiiig the line of the foot, and 
doesn’t pinch j^^our toes into a shapeless mass. 
And we should get all the homespun for dresses 
manufiictured for ourselves. But first one 
would need to remake the people.” She shook 
her head. “ That would be a liarder task than 
to remodel their gowns.” 

As she \vent on, leaving Hammersmith, its 
narrow sti'eets, l)ridges, crowded houses behind, 
she saw many other things that gave her food 
for adverse criticism. 

If the boots of the girls displeased her by 
their texture and shape, the inadequately clothed 
feet of the little chihh-en of the poorer orders 
called forth much disapproval. Bell considered 
these shabby shoes and stockiiigs a sinful waste 
of money, as well as a lasting injustice to the 
wearers. She thought of the bare limbs and 
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uncovered heads of her small Highland com- 
patriots vith proud superiority. "Whoever 
heard of a Highland child taking cold or falling 
into consumption, she wondered, with sublime 
indifference to statistics. 

Dwelling on the subject in this light, she 
suddenly remembcix3d Miss Amelia Townsend. 
This young lady l^ved on the outskirts of 
Hammersmith, and had lately written two 
notes to Bell, to announce that she had a bad 
cold, and to describe her symptoms and sensa- 
tions with some minuteness. Bell, it is to be 
confessed, read these effusions with a trifle of 
contempt — this anxious analysis of their suffer- 
ings was one of ^ho little failings other English 
sisters for which she found but scant sympathy ; 
yet the next day she had walked across half 
London to find some particular remedy in which 
she had faith, and had sent it to Miss Town- 
send with characteristic instructions. Now 
she determined to go and see whether her 
patient had proved obedient. 

Bell’s face wore a decided “ I told you so ” 
look when she found Miss Townsend stretched 
on a sofa before a large fire, curtains and doors 
all carefully closed, and an array of little 
medicine Itettles on a table near her. 

“How good of you to come and see me.” 
The invalid held out a languid hand. 
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“ How are you ? ” 

“ Not well — far from well.” She began to 
give an account of her sensations. 

Bell walked round the end of the sofa and 
inspected the bottles, reading the labels gravely. 

“ See how hard it is to cure me,” said Miss 
Townsend, watching he*r. 

“ To kill you, I should my." 

“ Your stuff is there, too, Bell ; but I haven’t 
got so far yet. And I got your note, too,” 
she smiled. 

“I might as well not have wriiTcn it, I see,” 
said Bell gravely, ending her survey and taking 
up her station as far as possibh' from the fire. 

“ Oh, Bell, dear, but I couldn’t go out and 
walk you know, in such weather, and with the 
doctor telling me I mu<^t take such care.” 

“ I believe that doctor must have a great 
weight on his conscience,” said Bell impres- 
sively, “ if he has any conscience loft. He is 
saying what he thinks yon will like best.” 

“ Ho says I have a v(‘ry delicate constitution,” 
said Miss Townsend, unwilling to part with this 
interesting possession. “ And really, dear, don’t 
you think he ought to know best ? ” 

“Oh, I could tell you that, too,” said Bell 
calmly. “ If ho had told you you were doing 
l^tbest to have no constitution at all, he 
^md only have been speaking the truth.” 
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“ And yet you urge me to go out ! 

“ It y^oald make even me delicate to live 
here,” said Bell, unfastening her waterproof. 
“ I feel tired already in this atmosphere ; and, 
as for you, the life is just oozing out of you.” 

‘‘ Oh, I am npt really very ill,” said the 
invalid, hardly caring to follow her sympthms 
quite so fur ; only nfieding a little care.” 

I’ll tell you what you need. You w^ant a 
cold plunge bath every morning, and a six-mile 
\ralk after it, and no more late hours or dancing 
in hot rooms and eating indigestible suppers. 
I’ll undertake to cure you and give you a new. 
constitution in six weeks.” 

“ Ah ! but I am not a Spartan like you. 
You must give mo up. Bell ; you must confine 
your hopes to your own countrywomen, unless 
they are all as brave as you.” 

“ I don’t think I’m paiticularly brave.’ 

“ Y'ou are afraid of notliing.” 

“ I don’t know. 1 liavent tried everything 
yet. I dare say I miglit be a coward in some 
matters.” 

“ Not brave to come out all this way, on a 
day like this ? ” 

“ That needs no courage ; it’s pleasure. 
What I should need courage for would be to 
endure your life for a dayu 

Miss Townsend laughed. 
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“I’m afraid we couldn’t exchange plac^. 
I’m sorry I’m such a disappointment to you, 
Bell. Haven't you any Scotch friends or 
cousins — ^you are all cousins, aren’t you? — to 
syrnpathiiie with you ? ” 

“ I have only one cousin,,, and she is half 
Spahish. I don’t know very much about her, 
but I dare say she has been brought up in a 
very silly way.” 

“ Thai . is comforting. I think I should like 
that cousin of yours.” 

“ 1 have never seen her. Amelia, I must go. 
I do you no good, and I am dreadfully uncom- 
fortable in this hot room.” 

‘^Yds, go. You remind me of a wild bird 
shut up in a cage, Bell. I wish I had your 
strength and, though you won’t let me say it, 
your bgldness. But I am content with my 
cage. I’ll send you a little note to tell you 
how I feel, to-morrow.” 

“If you would send me a note to say you 
would walk over to lunch, I should like that 
much better. I should take care that there 
was nothing to disagree with you.” 

“ The cure would be worse than the disefkse,” 
said Miss Townsend, laughing. “Bell,’ iiiy 
dear, you must give me up ; I am hopelessly 
Hnglish.” 

caow. You can’t help it, I suppose.” 
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; I’in afraid not. I advise you to adopt the 
Spanish cousin,” Miss • Townsend retorted as 
Bell said ffood-bve. 

She took her departure with the greater speed 
hacause she had received a new inspiration, and 
when this energetic yopng lady became pos- 
sessed of an idea, she* was immediately impatient 
to examine it alone. 

■ On her way home, criticism was content to 
remain dormant. If there were young persons 
who were rash enough to clothe their feet in 
flimsy kid, Bell had no eyes fon them. The 
children with shoes and stockings passed un- 
challenged ; the thriftless and the shiftless 
Southern ways for once escaped rebuke. She 
was' reckoning with herself instead. She had 
a lively and workable conscientiousness, and 
was as prompt to exact an;' duty of herself as 
she was to insist on its fulfilment by others. 
And she had become aware of a neglected duty. 

The storm had increased in force, but she 
never felt it. She walked Avith a free, resolute 
step and upright carriage, her head erect, her 
blue eyes absent and thouglitl'ul, rather than 
keeiily observant as usual. There was a certain 
charm, for those who had power to see it, in 
this independent, erect, almost defiant figure — 
this girl, who was taking lierself to task with 
almost laufrhable earnestness. 
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“ Amelia Townsend was quite right,” she 
was assailing herself ; “ I had no business to 
go and lecture her, when all the time I have 
been neglecting my nearest obligation. That 
poor child is my only cousin, and what have I ’ 
ever tried to do for her? Npthing but write 
to her twice a year.” •* 

The ghosts of those old Vetters seemed to rise, 
in the ‘misty, rain-washed road, and to reproach 
her. Bell remembered vagrant sentences from 
them here and there, and she was ashamed to 
remember them. ^She might have made them 
so much more sensible and urgent and impres- 
sive. iShe thought of all the sentiments with 
which she might have ov’crwholmed and dis- 
mayed })oor Di, and she was angry with herself. 

When she reached home she walked straight 
to the drawing-room, Avhere, soothed by the 
gathering darkness and her dreams of France, 
Madame Lavoisier had fallen into a gentle 
sluinl)er. She started as the door was briskly 
opened, and instinctively put up her hand to 
tirrange the lace upon her head. 

“ Bell, my child, it is you ? Are you drowned 
— half dead ? ” 

“ 1 am very Avell,” said Bell, kneeling dp|^n 
on the fender-stool, and lifting up a fresh^ 
cheek to be kissed. She did not care much for 
kissing, but madame did ; and Bell dikedijto 
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indwlge people’s fancies, except in the matter 
of clotldn^ ,and food and the general conduct 
of life. “ You ought to have been out. Don't 
you know it is very bad for you to sleep in the 
■ day ? ” 

She lifted tl^e great, ornamental, shining 
poker as she spoke, ‘and broke the lumps of coal 
into fragments, Sht? never used the serviceable 
little “ curate,” on the principle of nfbt en- 
couraging shams. The vexation of tlie house- 
maid’s soul was not to be taken into account 
where a great ])rinciple was concerned. 

The flames leaped u]>, and showed a very 
earnest young face, the raindrops still sparkling 
on the bright hair. 

“ I have an idea,” said Bell, addressing her- 
self to the red glow. 

“ Ah ! ” said rnadame, clasping her hands 
dramatically, “ you are going to leave this 
dreadful, barbarous England ; you are going to 
listen to my prayers.” , 

“ I have thought of that, too,” she answered, 
with a demure smile. “ 1 have sometimes 

thought that we might give up the house ” 

: “ And go to Paris ! ” Madame’s action became 
llyely. ♦ 

ii;! rj-t* The winters in Kylmure are glorious ! It’s 
ft, I>ity to lose them all. I long to see real, clean, 
: r^pectahle snow again.” 
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t tier companion sank back with an "expre^ive 

jphiver. 

/ “But in the meantime,”' Bell continued, 
can do nothing. We have this house till 
spring. I have been thinking a great deal mis 
afternoon about my cousin, Deynys Ouvry.” ; 

“ You would go to Spain?” Madame began 
to revive a little. *• 

Once away from this dreary England, and all 
things were possible. Visions of M. Adolphe and 
the sunny boulevards floated before her eyes, '! 

“ No,” said^Bell, shattering this dream ruth- 
lessly, “I shall ask her to come here. She is 
my only cousin; I have neglected her shame- 
fully. ' I hope she is not silly, like her name ; 
but, whatever she is, I ought to do something, 
for her. I dare say she has never had any one 
to tell her things, living alone with my uncle. 
8he has had a groat deal against her. I should 
like very mzioh to do something for her.” 

There was a great deal of kindness in the 
blue eyes, and her heart was warming towards 
the young cousin for whom so much might be 
done. 

“ Fortunately, there has been no such great) 
loss of time,” she went on, as she. met with hct 
interruption. “ She is a mere child, I believer^- 
a child, that is, to me. No doubt she will cmi- 
sider me very old,” 
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”A charming woman is never old,” said 
madame, not quite certain hbw much she liked 
this plan, and meeting it with a general remark. 
: That's a very pretty compliment,” said Bell, 

with a laugh ; “ but it doesn’t take away a 
single day from qiy twenty-six years. But you 
know I don’t like ‘jto he thought young. It 
would he much nicet if Deonys would look on 
me as a grown-up friend ; I could do hef more 
good.” 

“ And you think she will come? ” 

Madame privately wondered ^whether the 
young stranger would show much alacrity in 
accepting the invitation. To be done good to 
is not what one thinks of first when one is 
eighteen. 

“ I hope so,” said Boll soberly. “ I will write 
to her very urgently. And we must be very 
kind to her. I have a fancy that she is gentle 
and a little, just a very little, silly, perhaps ; 
blit she is young,” said thjs person of exalted 
age ; “ and I do want to be very fond of 
hefi”; 

“ You will write to her ? ” 

“ Oh, yes ; at once. It is only a week or two 
before my usual time. I dare say she won’t be 
able to come before spring ; but I’ll write and 
get the thing settled at once.” 

“ But you will take off this first ? ” said 
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raadame, with her fine smile, touching the wet 
cloak with a dainty finger. 

Bell started up. 

“ To be sure ! I’m breaking one of my own 
rules. Never mind ; 3’ou know I never catch 
cold.” 
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CITA4’TER YU. 

“ Her gown’ should be of goodliiicss, well ribbon’d with 
l enown ; . 

Purfiird with pleasure in ilk place, furrit with fine 
fasliioiin.” 

The letter was dnly written, and went upon its 
way, and in course of time fell into Di’s liands. 
She received it with very mingled feelings. 
Letters from England were rare. Her father 
had long ceased to have any connection with 
that country, and Di’s one correspondent had 
never given her any particular pleasure. 

Her cousin’s tone, though kind, had always 
made her feel as if she were very ignorant and 
unambitious, and quite absurdly contented with 
her surroundings. This time the half yearly 
missive had come before it was due, and l)i felt 
that it was hardly fair to make her uncomfort- 
able a whole month too soon. Then it flung 
the burden of debt upon her shoulders, and the 
answering of Bell’s letters was, as she had con- 
fided to Felix, a task that had no comfort in it. 
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So it has to be confessed that she exanjin^ 
tbe address, written with neat ‘preciseness, and 
the various postmarks, and contented herself for 
the moment with that inspection. She slipped 
the envelope unopened into her pocket till a less 
busy hour. ^ 

For she was living in stirring times. There 
was, for one thing, Mrs. fee. John’s ball at the 
American Legation, about which everybody 
was talking. Deonys had duly received a card 
fot herself. It was tlie first invitation of the 
kind she had ever received, and she looked at it 
curiously. She was' rather proud of it. It 
triumphantly proved that she was grown up; 
it was as good as a certificate of age, and was 
very soothing after Boll’s uncomfortable way 
of pointing out how young she was. But she 
never for a moment meant to accept it. She 
disliked and mistrusted Mrs. St. John, and she 
felt it would be a sort of ti’eason to partake of 
her hospitality, and to pretend to be grateful 
for it. Besides, the thought of a ball had more 
of terror than of fascination for her. She had 
never learnt to dance ; it would be melanchollyi’ 
to sit still ; but it would be more than melancholy ^ 
to attempt and to fail. Then she would hta^ ' 
to talk French. She knew that people of mahy' ; 
nationalities attended these assemblies, and. thali . 
all the pretty things and all the polite 'things 
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Wiere u'ttere^ by these very refined people in the 
hvDgdage of the world. She had, besides, 
no dress; she could not go in a white frock, 
that had grown too short at the sleeves. So, 
on all these very important grounds, she’ made 
lip her mind to decline. 

.“What am I to'. say, padre?” she asked, 
showing her father flje dainty card when he 
came to her in the evening. “ It is my* very 
first invitation, and I want to refuse it in the 
finest and most correct words. It feels very 
grand to say no.” 

“But why should you say no?” he asked, 
examining the card with some intentness, 

“ Oh, I meant only for myself ; here's another 
for you. I’ve got to do my refusing on my own 
account. That makes it very responsibki.” 

“ But why refuse at all ? ” said lier father 
again. “ As for me, such things a.i-o not much 
in my way; but you — you are just at the ago 
for pleasures.” 

^ “ I’m too young,” said Di, laughing, “ or too 
old.' I think I must have missed over the bit 
of me that was meant for balls. I don’t want 
to go, padre.” 

■ “ You can’t tell how you will like it till you 

,v . ^ 

^ ■ I don’t think I want to try.” 

“ Ah ! youth, youth ! ” said Mr. Ouvry, with a 
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melanclioly smile, “ don’t be in b^ste ttr 
linquisb your legitimate pleasures, my cbitdv 
Age will come and hard experiences all too soOBi” 
“Let me stay at home with you,” sai.d 
Deonys, to whom this vapouring, sentimental 
fashion of speech Avas always, sacred, touching, 
her rpiiclcly by its hint at tjpast sorrows. “ Let 
me stay at home Avith you** dear old padre.” 

]\fr. Ouvry put an arm round her waist, and 
let her lean her head on his shoulder ; but he 
alloAved himself to look rather vaguely out of 
the AA'indow., 

“ Do you knoAV what everybody will say, Di ? 
They Avill say tliat 1 am the stern father so 
commonly represented in fiction, and you the 
unfortunate princess, AAdiom 1 have confined in 
a tower. It is always a tower, I think.” 

“ It doesn't matter what people say,” said Di, 
Avho disliked to ride her actions on this principle, 
“so long as it isn’t true, and it is all nonsense.” 

“ And there are -other grounds,” he continued 
gently. “ We must not be selfish ; we must 
not think only of ourselves ; we must sactidc^ 
ourselves sometimes, if it is to give pleasui^ to 
others.” . 

“ Do you think the St. Johns want us' so 
much ? ” ’ ' 

“They haAm paid you the complinifent - 43^ 
asking you.” 
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course, I know they want you,” slie 
'Si^icl; speaking from sincere conviction; “but 

« Suppose I should w.ant you ?” 

“ You can have mo at home always.” 

She did not ijiean to reproach him, as he 
knew very well ; but her gentle opposition 
stimulated: him to carty his point. He had not 
cared much about it before ; but to disagree 
with this bland gentleman was never the way 
to gain your end. He began to think again 
that Deonys was a little selfish. 

“ I don’t ask many things of you. I am not 
very exacting, 1 think,” he said mildly, “ not 
perhaps altogether the fierce father of novels 
we were talking of a moment ago — eh, I)i ? 
and it grieves me, my child, to see you think- 
ing only of your own jjleasure.” 

“ Of course, I will go' if you wish it,” she 
answered quickly. She was a little shocked to 
be again charged with sclfi.‘iJincss. 

‘ ■ I do wish it, my dear.” 

. “Then it is settled.” She drew herself a 
trifle away, and looked at him. “ But you will 
find me a dreadful trouble. Going to balls is 
like being married ; you never liave anything 
to put on. One would think you had gone 
■without clothes all your life before.” 

'“So you. do know something about balls? 
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Inhere did you gather all this ripe experience ? ” 
He smiled at her with mild indulgence. 

“Oh, I know. You will have to'givemea 
dress, padre, and slippers and gloves, and 1 
don’t know all what.” 

“ And we sliall be ruined, ,eh ? Well, well, 
that can he managed, too, I dare say — that 
little matter of a toilet. 'And we must choose 
something of tlie best, something very good 
indeed. You will get your friend to help you.” 

“Oh, yes, Philippa will help me,” she an- 
swered. She,hfid perfect confidence in Philippa’s 
taste in costume; but very little in her own 
power to wear her finer}'^ successfully. 

“ The emancipated princess must look like a 
princess. You are growing up, Di ; you arQ no 
longer a child.” 

“ No ; and if you m.ake me go to balls, you 
will find that I am very grown-up indeed ! If 
I come out of my shell. I’ll never be able to go 
back — never ; and I’ll cost a great deal more.” ' 

He did not heed her playful words ; he was 
looking at her with some intentness. Shje 
seemed to have suddenly sprang up into woman- 
hood before his eyes, into slender and graceful 
maidenhood. He remembered Mrs. Hensh^w’s 
words, he had remembered them throughout tklt 
this discussion ; they had to a certain de^ee 
intluencecl him. A month ago he would have 
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iaid that Di was a child. She might then have 
' Refused a dozen invitations with his entije 
approbation, but now it seemed to him she was 
no ionger the little girl he had chosen to think 
her ; she w-as growing womanly, and her face, 
with its serene, qjear eyes, was very fair. Mrs. 
llenshaw had hinted.that Di was pretty, but her 
father knew that slf6 was a great deal more 
than that. He did not want the lady’s offered 
help ; he did not want to lose his daughter — at 
present. He was very fond of her. But he 
could imagine a time when she should have to 
relinquish this early youth and charm, and 
when he himself might possibly have developed 
a few more likings and desires. One could never 
tell what might happen. In the meantime, it 
seemed a pity to stand aloof and to let all the 
. prizes fall into the lap of another. 

■ Of all these vague, half- formed thoughts he * 
said not a word aloud, but he continued to look 
at his daughter closely {yid witli, growing 
content. 

“ You are like me — like what I used to be as 
a young man,” he said suddenly. 

f*Am I?” She looked surprised. She was 
about to have said, “ I thought I was like mamma, 
only, pot pretty,” but she checked herself. 

It' is very nice of you to say tliat, padre, 

I don’t think I have a neat straight nose 
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like you, mine curls up a little at the end ; it is 
a nose of good intentions, it begins well, but it 
fails half way.” 

She was thinking all the while, “ It’s a good 
thing I don’t add to his trouble by reminding 
him of mamma.” 

He laughed a little, .Ind Jcissed her lightly on 
the forehead. 

“ Wait till you see the waki ng princess,” he 
said. He, too, was thinking, “ she is not like her 
mother,” and the thought gave him great satis- 
faction. 

So tlje difficult question of the ball was settled ; 
and, as usual, it had boon found possible tcf’ 
count safely on Di's sweet temper. She did 
not like the prospect of ending her chrysalis 
stage and turning into a gay butterdy, but 
she had given her pi-omise, and there was an 
.end of it. 

She presently discovered that she was to have 
a great many companions. Mrs. llensliaw had 
declared it to be a sacred obligation to go — to 
show that, as a IJritish subject, you were above 
the paltry fears that agitated the breasts of 
otheis — and she hoped she was equal to what- 
ever was exj^ected of her. Miss Barbara, who 
pronounced it no time for fooling when you 
might be robbed at any moment of your family 
plate or your life, announced, to everybody’s sur- 
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prise, that she meant to be present to look after 
Deonys. 

“I knew her mother,” she said majestically, 
to all who cared to listen. “ I would expect to 
be haunted by her ghost if I didn’t do my duty 
by that child as if she was my own. I never 
was the one to shrink from what’s right, and, 
though my moires not just the newest fashion, 
I’d like to know if that’s to hinder me sheltering 
a poor motherless bairn^ when she goes into 
temptation ! ” 

Di smiled, but she thanked her old friend. 
She was not afraid of Miss Barbara’s large 
moire antique presence being any restraint on 
her, as Philippa hinted ; she thought of it rather 
as a comfortable shield and defence. 

The two girls drew together in renewel 
friendship over this great prospect. It was a 
relief to have some new ground to stand upon, 
some neutral meeting^point where past differ- 
ences might be lost sight t)f. In matters of 
taste Philippa reigned su23remc, and it was 
pretty to witness her eager anxiety that Deonys 
should outshine everybody else, and beam forth 
a veritable princess. 

Mr. Ouvry had been indulgent in the matter 
of a cheque, and shopping became the absoryfcg 
occupation of the day. 

Felix found no one but Mrs. Henshaw at'^ 

TOfc. n. 28 
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'home when he called. He was a little absent 
in his manner at this time, and listened with 
a divided mind to the lady’s talk, though it 
seemed to him afterwards that she had said a 
great deal, and had been more than ordinarily 
confidential. Formerly, he, had extracted 
much private fuii out of •her little collection 
of sentiments, hut now hi§ feeling for her was 
more a kind of pity. He took infinite pains to 
he kind and courteous, but he was amused no 
longer ; and she, though she talked with great 
seeming frankness, was never quite at her ease 
with this changed and silent young man. He 
knew too much ; strive as she might, she could 
never forget that, and there were hours when she 
almost hated him for it. 

She mentioned that Philippa had gone out 
shopping wdth Miss Ouvry, and even named the 
street where they were probably to be found» 
but Felix did not go in search of them ; he went 
instead for a walk. He took at this time 
long solitary stretches across the bare country, 
on foot or on horseback, “in search of back- 
grounds,” as he told Ralpli, who professed sur- 
prise at this new freak. 

So, while he was v alking with steady, swing- 
in g^s teps tow.ards Oaravanchel, the two girls 
w^ left in undisturbed possession of the counter 
at the shop of the Blue Dahlia. This affair of 
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choosing v^as a very serious one, and never 
more serious than in Spain, where the Eastern 
habit of bargaining lingers. Di conducted the 
enterprise with much, skill; Philippa chose the 
stuffs to be examined, but she held the purse- 
strings. The y«ung man behind the counter 
found occasion for rmicli dramatic action, shrug- 
ging of the should^s, beating of the ^east, 
cries that the sefionis were about to ruin him. 
He addressed them orientally and familiarly as 
“ my daughters ; ” he relinquished a peseta with 
a gesture of profound melancholy ; he patted, 
praised, and caressed his wares as if no price 
could be too large for such splendid fabrics. 
And through it all Di sat with that air of know- 
ing all about it, and of biding her moment that 
was truly diplomatic. 

There was, for some time before the girls were 
aware of it, an amused spectator of this little 
scene. 

Ralph Malleson had alsc^ been calling at the 
Preciados. Ho had sat for half an hour in the 
gilded salon, and had been more inclined than 
Felix to gather information. 

. Philippa was the first to discover him. She 
looked up and shook her head at him. 

“We don’t want you,” she said softly ; “ we 
are engaged on an agitating affair. It needs 
the greatest prudence.” 
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Y«SoIsee” 

“ You will spoil everything. I know what it 
is to go shopping with gentlemen : you have pp 
tact, and you lose patience at once.” 

“I will be a model of patience — a male 
version of Griseldis,” hp said, coming forward. 
He leaned against the codnter and looked on 
with amused eyes. 

Di, glancing up, welcomed him with a pleased 
look ; and the youth on the other side of the 
board, seeing this new ally join himself to the 
forces of the enemy, grew more dramatic, more 
despairing than before. 

“ It is very Eastern,” said Philippa. “ What 
mamma would call a page out of the past.” 

“ Fight it out, Di,” said Ralph encouragingly. 
“ Don’t give in.” 

“ I mean to give him what is right,” she 
answered, “ the full price, but not twice what 
he ought to have.” 

“ I’m afraid that’ insinuating youth would 
have found me an easy prey. Just look at hitni. 
One would think we were about to deprive hiln 
of his life as well as of all his property.” 

“ That’s the finishing stroke,” said MaUeson, 
glancing carelessly at the melancholy salesmPu, 
“the last act of the drama. Now the curtMu 
will fall. They like to do things picturesquely 
here.” 
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Aiad he was right, for the next moment this 
melodramatic owner of the Blue Dahlia was 
cheerfully measuring off the yards, and folding 
up the parcel, with as much alacrity as if he had 
been the victor. 

“ So this is Jhe raiment in which you are 
going forth to conquer,” Ralph said, fingering 
the diaphanous stuff. “ What doyou call it — 
muslin ? ” 

“ Oh, how wise you are,” said Philippa lightly. 
“ Do you suppose we should have wasted all this 
anxiety over muslin ? ” 

“ I thought white muslin was the proper 
armour for young ladies bent on slaughter. I 
could give you a dozen instances from the best 
fiction, beginning with Thackeray, of heroines 
who wore it.” 

“ Perhaps you would like us to wear pinafores 
and bibs and blue sashes, too ? This, sir, if I 
may correct you, is silk gauze.” 

“ The stuff that butterfli^is are made of ? Di, 
suppose you do a little bargaining for me, 
now ? ” 

“ But this is only a lady’s shop.” 

“ It is a lady *I want to choose for. An aunt, 
let us say.” 

“ But you have no aunt.” 

; “Well, then, you most literal young woman, 
,a lady who might be my aunt; or, suppose we 
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say, my grown-up sister. Now, what would any 
one, who had the honour of occupying that 
position, choose for herself, do you think ? ” 

“We are to suppose her older than you?” 
Philippa asked. 

“You are to suppose her^ a discreet and 
charming lady, with a'grejit symj)athy for my 
youth and immaturity.” 

“ She must he very grown-up, indeed,” said 
Di demurely. 

“It means that she is elderly, not to say old,” 
said Philippa thoughtfully ; “ though he puts it 
so politely. It must he something solid, then, 
and massive.” 

“ Something of the very hest.” 

“ Is it a hali-dress ? ” 

“ A hall-dress, yes.” 

But Di, who had taken no part in the discus- 
sion at all, here asked the shopkeeper to bring 
forward some shining silks and satins, and was 
turning them over with very hright eyes and a 
happy smile. 

“ Wouldn’t one of these do ? ” she said, looking 
up at him questioningly. 

She pointed out a silvery grey and a deep, 
full-toned hlue. 

“The grey would he hest; hut she might 
like a little more colour. I am sure she likes 
hright things.” 
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“ How ell you comprehend this mysterious 
lady’s wishes, Di ! ” exclaimed Philippa. 

“ She has known me all her life, you see, 
and she understands the family taste,” Ralph 
answered, looking at Di, with a smiling glance 
of secret understanding. 

“ Let it be the blye, by all means, if you think 

my she would prefer it. You must add to 

your kindness by fixing on the quantity jJnd the 
trimming, and all the rest of it.” 

“ But one must know if she is tall or little. It 
makes a great difference.” 

“ Oh, I can guess, I think,” said Di joyfully. 
“ I am so glad. I think this is the very nicest 
shopping I ever did.” 

It is needless to say that Ralph Malleson also 
thought it a very pleasant way of spending the 
afternoon, pleasanter, for instance, tlian instruct- 
ing the British 2)ublic, which ought to have been 
his task. He was in a royally generous mood, 
and would have been quitc^ reckless but for Di’s 
grave and almost motherly watchfulness. Yet, 
before they came out of that shop, they had 
made some most wonderful purchases ; and the 
owner of the Blue Dahlia had changed his 
demeanour from pining melancholy to the most 
smiling joy. There was a head-dress with roses 
of the pale, faint pink that goes so well with 
grey hair ; there were slipp)ers, and a collar, and 
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even a laced handkerchief, and a bottle of 
delicate perfume. Nothing was forgotten, and 
this large package was paid for, and was ordered 
to be sent to the Preciados, where it, was to be 
once^ more repacked, readdressed in a feigned 
hand, and sent on its further way by a porter, 
who was to be bribed to^ the most profound 
silence. 

Di entered into all these details with glee. 

“ I am so glad,” she said again ; “ and she 
will never guess who sends them.” 

“ She must never guess. You must be very 
wily, and par^y all her questions.” 

“ Oh, she won’t ask many:; she is so simple. 
She will be content with wondering and being 
grateful.” 

“ What a good nephew — I beg your pardon 
— brother you are,” said Philippa. “Brothers 
generally like to take full credit for their good 
deeds, but you do yours in secret.” 

“ Philippa, you mustn’t betray him.” 

“ I couldn’t ; I haven’t the pleasure of know- 
ing Mr. Malleson’s — sister. But you wQu’t' 
forbid me to look for that blue gown and those 
pink roses at the ball ?” 

“ Oh, you will know all about it before then. 
I want you to help me a great deal. But you 
mustn’t whisper a single word of it to any- 
body.” 
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“ I will be as silent as the grave, as mamma 
would mj. Wild horses won’t drag it from me. 
I love mysteries.” 

This was a very innocent little mystery, 
Malleson thought, as he left them at their door, 
and yet he smiled to himself more than once 
as he thought of it., It’was a well-spent hour, 
since it had brought* such a light of happiness 
to the sweetest face in the world. It is* to be 
feared he valued Di’s p'lcasure more highly than 
that of the lady who was to be made rich by 
his gift. 

If Philippa bad failed to penetrate the small 
secret — which is improbable, seeing she was an 
acute young person — she was very speedily 
enlightened. Di waited two days in a state 
of pleasant impatience, and then she summoned 
her friend. A fluttering little note, full of 
exclamation points and dashes and underlined 
words, had come from Miss Piper. 

“ We must go to her. "i^ou will come, won’t 
you ? And you won’t tell her, if you can help 
it, Philippa?” 

“ I’ll go, and I will be a model of dis- 
cretion.” 

“ We mustn’t say what isn’t true,” said Di, 
ever a stickler. for uprightness. “But it won’t 
be difficult to make her understand that she 
mustn’t ask any questions.” 
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“ She will suppose she owes this gift to the 
generous impulse of a Piper. There are still 
Pipers left, are there not, or are they all done 
into miniatures ? ” -■ 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ l^erhaps she is the last pf her clan, like 
Miss Barbara. What shall we do in that case ? ” 

“ We must keep the secret somehow, 

Philippa ” She hesitated. “ Do you 

think you could help to make the dress ? You 
have such clever fingers, and she can’t afford 
to have it made.” 

“ But if she insists on a low body,” she 
answered, with a rueful arching of her brows, 
“ like the thin Miss Piper, with the small 
waist ! ” 

“ You know she won’t.” 

“ I’m not sure. Young people like to be 
smart.” 

“ It would be a way of showing ” Di 

began gravely. 

“ Of showing I was sorry I got her into 
trouble — lhat I wished to make amends?” said 
Philippa quickly, with a little flush. “Oh, Di, 
you don’t think I meant to hurt her? I’ll 
make the dress with the greatest pleasure in 
the world.” 

“That will please her. Miss Barbara has 
never forgiven her.” 
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“ ril make her do it yet.” 

Philippa stopped in the wide entrance, and, 
laying her hands on the other’s shoulders, 
looked down earnestly and yet brightly. 

“ I can make people do what I like — gene- 
rally.” 

“ I know you can,’, saitl Di wistfully. 

“ Well, Miss Barbara shall make her peace 
with Miss Piper. Would that please you ? ” 

“ Very much. It is such- a great thing to 
Miss Piper.” 

“ Then I will make her do it. And now, 
don’t you think you might kiss me, Di ? Do 
you know, you haven’t kissed me since — for a 
long time, and I have felt like a naughty child 
put in the corner.” 

Deonys put her arms up and drew the other 
face down to her own. In the mute caress 
there was an unspoken reconciliation, a tacit 
promise that the past should be forgotten. 

Miss Piper, as Philippa In^d shrewdly guessed, 
did not discompose them with any pcr2)lexing 
conjectures. In the agitating hours since the 
parcel arrived, she had established a C(jmplete 
theory, and it was not for these young people 
to disturb it. She drew them in and shut the 
door with an air of mystery. 

“ A great thing has hapj)cned,” she said, 
speaking in an eager undertone. “ I sent for 
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you to fell you about it,’Deonys. I have been 
recognized by my relatives.” 

“ I am very glad,” said Di, wondering at this 
beginning, but understanding that congratula- 
tions were expected of lier. 

• “I may mention now,” said the little lady, 
sighing softly, “ that* I ^elt their desertion. 
When dear Ilobert died, '-a little notice would 
have' been very soothing. One expects it of 
one’s relatives at- a time like that. But my 
cousin was a poor man then, and he might have 
dreaded to presume. He was the first of the 
Pipers to go into trade, and perhaps he feared 
to intrude.” 

“ And you have heard from him ? ” 

“ Not directly, my dear. He has taken a 
most delicate way, I must say, of recalling 
himself to me. Poor mamma would never 
consent to any advances on our part after 
Richard took to business, and I am afraid she 
would have been shocked at his boldness 
in coming forward again. She would have 
repulsed him ; she was so dignified.” She 
glanced doubtfully at the large lady represented. ; 
in the painting. “But I have no dignity, I 
fear. Besides, he is my only cousin ; and I 
believe that there is not the same objection how' 
to trade that there was in mamma’s day. I 
understand people in business are admitted into 
the most refined circles.” 
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Oh yen,” said Philippa encouragingly. 
“ You find them everywhere, even- at court. 
Business is in fashion just now.” 

“Then you think I may accept his gift?” 
Miss Piper turned eagerly to Dconys. “ He 
has sent me a most handsome present, and I 
may -say, a most timftly one. He is — ahem ! — 
a silk merchant, so *there is really somepiing 
very delicate, you know, in the attention. But 
I want to do what is right.” She glanced with 
longing eyes at the parcels spread out on the 
table for inspection. “ And if it would not be 
dignified ” She faltered. 

“ Dear Miss Piper,” said Di earnestly, “ you 
mustn’t think of refusing it. The person who 
sent it meant it in all kindness and respect.” 

“ You think it would hurt his feelings if I 
sent it back ? ” 

“ I can answer for it — it would,” said Philippa, 
with dancing eyes. “ Ho would feel dreadfully 
hurt.” 

“You think so? I dare say if dear mamma 
were living now she would think differently. 
One cannot hold out against the spirit of the 
age. I could never have accepted a present 
from any other person, but a cousin is different.” 

“ I am sure it was sent out of the kindest 
motives,” Di murmured again, in a great hurry 
to get the question settled. 
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** The worst of it is, I don’t know his address. 
It came anonymously. That is what I call real 
refinement of feeling", but it makes it more 
difficult to thank him.” 

“ The giver will not care to be thanked. He 
will understand.” * 

“ But that would be dii^ourteous,” said Miss 
Piper in gentle reproof. dare say if I write 
to London it will find him. I have no doubt 
the Pipers are still remembered there ; we had 
an excellent position once.” 

She sighed, a little over the ended past, but she 
brightened the next moment, for Philippa had 
untied the ribbon that held the satin together, 
and its lustrous folds fell sweeping to the floor. 

“ You will be magnificent ! ” she exelaimed. 
“There won’t be a dress to equal this in the 
ball-room. I must say your — cousin has shown 
a charming taste.” She looked across at Di 
with a mischievwis smile. 

“ Blue was alway s said to be my colour.” 
The little spinster beamed gently on them. 
“ It was considerate of Richard to remember 
that. And this is not too gay. One should 
never be too gay.” 

“ Oh, it is just right ; it will look splendid. 
As for Miss Barbara’s moire, it will be just 
nowhere,” said Philippa, with a little toss of 
her pretty head. 
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“ Miss Barbara will think it frivolous,” said 
Miss Piper, once more a prey to doubt. 

“ Ah ! but we can’t all hope to please Miss 
Barbara.” Philippa lifted her chin. “And 
why should we make frights of ourselves to 
keep her company ? ” 

“ She will say I hciive Keen too yielding. She 
would have repulsed 'poor Richard. She has so 
much firmness.” 

“I shouldn’t repulse anybody who sent me 
a dress like this. As for Miss Barbara, you 
mustn’t mind her ; you know it is^ all my fault 
that she is cross,” she said penitently, looking 
up into the old, kind face. She was kneeling 
on the floor, holding the long shining folds 
against Miss Piper’s shabby skirts. 

“Never mind, my dear.” Miss Piper’s tone was 
anxiously consoling. “ She will forgive me some 
day, perhaps. I may have been imprudent, but 
you, at least, are safe. You sent him away ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Philippa, in fvlow voice. “ I sent 
him away, or ho went away. At any rate, he 
is gone.” 

No one spoke for a moment, but in all three 
minds the thought of Felix, and the share he 
had taken in accelerating Mr. Ferryman’s de- 
parture, was' uppermost ; but that was a subject 
Philippa preferred to ignore. She was the first 
to break the silence, saying impulsively — 
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' “ If I was less — I behaved less badly than 
I might have done, I have to thank you and 
Di for that.” 

Thus she sealed Ijer atonement, and the next 
moment, with one of her quick changes, she was 
gaily discoursing on the subtleties of a toilet. 

“You mxist let Di and»me make the dress 
for you,” she said. “ We are two idle young 
women ; it will he a charity to employ us. 
I’ve seen all Mrs. St. John’s finery from Paris, 
and am steeped in the very latest fashions.” 

“ I should like it nicely made.” Miss Piper 
forgot her scruples under the spell of the topic. 
“ It would only be right and just to my cousin 
Richard to have it well made.” ' 

“It’s the very least you can do for Mr. 
Richard,” said Philippa, with excellent gravity. 

“ What is your opinion, Deonys ? ” 

“ I think you may trust Philippa,” Di an- 
swered, with a smile ; “ she is a born dress- 
maker.” ^ 

“ If I could be sure of being well fitted — not 
that I think lightly of your powers, my dear,” 
she hastened to add ; “ but I am perhaps, a 
little particular. I may not have the mind bf 
my fiimily — to that I do not pretend — but 'I; 
may say I have the bodily presence.” Sho 
patted her neat waist, and smoothed her shabby 
skirts with a little gentle pride. “The Pipers 
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always had a charming taste in dress, as any 
one can see. Dear mamma was quite famous 
for her turbans, and my aunt Anne once had 
some lines addressed to her by a poet. They 
were called ‘ Stanzas on a Lady in a Red Satin 
G-qwn.’ She hi^d an elegant figure, and she 
always wore a low bqdice'.” 

To see the skill whli which Philippa steered 
clear of these too fascinating examples, anil the 
daring way in which she snipped and pinned 
and turned about the costly stuff, was a wonder- 
ful thing. 

These were happy days that followed. Di 
forgot her fears — her little anxious tremors. 
Her doubts were slumbering. She abandoned 
herself to the passing hour. Life was once 
more. very fair ; it seemed to go by in trij^ping 
steps and to the sound of music. 

Philippa and she sat together in the high 
window overlooking the hurrying fever of the 
life below, like two cloistered maidens peeping 
at an untried world. Philippa sung snatches 
of gay song while her fingers flew ; but Di 
was often idle, looking at the passing pageant 
with sweet, serious eyes. It was December 
now, and the year was waning, but here in 
the south it dies royally, wearing to the end 
its splendour of sunshine and of brave blue 
skies. 
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CIIAPTERr«VIII. 

“ This Imd of love' I*}* summer’s ripening breath, 

May prove a Ixjautcous flower.” 

Ox Cliristmas Day the great ceremony of a 
presentation at tlie British P^inhassy took place. 

Afajor Gihljs liad not been allowed to forget 
his proposal ; and the arrangement of this 
delicate little hnsiness had afforded him a lively 
satisfaction. To guide, advise and instruct a 
pretty young lady and her equally handsome 
mother, was a pleasant occi'pation for a gallant 
gentleman who knew himself to be welcome, 
and for whom that slight refreshment already 
mentioned was always forthcoming. Philippa 
poured out the wine in the tall glasses, and 
listened to the almost paternal warnings with 
an air of the prettiest deference. 

“ It is so kind of you to help us,” she said ; 
“ we might have made so many mistakes ; and 
I suppose Lady Louisa is like the queen — she 
would not pardon mistakes ? ” 
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“ You have nothing to fear, my dear young 
lady. Rely on me ; I’ve prepared her ladyship. 
I’ve told her all about you, you know,” the 
major answered reassuringly. 

“ How nice of you ! Then she won’t have 
anything to find owt about us.” 

“ Really, Philippa, Due would think you had 
never met with people of distinction in your 
life,” said Mrs. Henshaw, irritated at this too 
great simplicity ; “ and I have always striven 
that you should mix only with the best society.” 

“ But this is such a very serious affair, 
mamma ; a slip would be fatal. We must be 
on our very best behaviour ; and liow can I 
know what the etiquette of an embassy is? 
We never got higlier than a consulate before. 
And if Major Gibbs will only keep us 
right ” 

She looked at him with a smile, in which he 
read nothing of the fun that was lurking there. 
She was in good spirits again ; she could take 
enjoyment out of very little things. 

And so, after morning service in the chapel, 
the ladies were swept up tlie wide staircase by 
this impetuous military gentleman; Deonys, 
whom Philippa insisted should be of the party, 
came last. Through wide corridors they went 
where gilded lackeys stood looking at them- 
selves furtively in the tall mirrors, and so into 
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the great audience chamber, where Lady Louisa 
held a sort of royal court. She was a plump, 
fair lady, with a pleasant smile and a gracious 
bearing, and she sat with her bonnet on, having 
just preceded them from the chapel. 

“ And that made it seem, so homely and 
friendly, you know,” Mrsi ITenshaw afterwards 
explained. Indeed, there*was nothing formid- 
able ill the visit, which was very brief, though 
Philippa found that her vivacity was somewhat 
thrown away on the lion. Mr. Berry, who, if 
the truth must be told, looked pi’eoccupied and 
a trifle bored. 

A few smiles and guarded words from Lady 
Louisa, a growl or two from the ambassador, 
much pompous sjieoch from the major, sweeping 
curtsies ami exit the ladies. 

“ That is what I call a most affable woman,” 
said Mrs. Henshaw conlldentially, when they 
had received Major Gibbs’s congratulations and 
had taken leave of him. “ No pretence abo.ut 
her. She asked me your age, Philippa, and if 
you had come out.” 

Mr. Berry didn’t take such a friendly 
interest in me. He looked as if he thought I 
ought to have stayed in.” , , : 

“Oh! since we are right with his it 
matters very little, though I dare say you were 
mistaken, child. I’ve known people with that 
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dry manner wlio did the oddest and most 
impulsive things ; and yon know it is she who 
will issue all the invitations.” 

“ Unless he has an impulse to exclude us.” 

“I think I know when I make a good 
impression,” said* Mrs. Henshaw with loftiness 
of tone. “ I take sl)rae trouble to please. I 
wish I could be always equally sure of, your 
behaviour.” ^ 

Di, who had said nothing at all, and who 
had made her curtsey but awkwardly she feared, 
was glad when they reached the Plaza Major, 
where a great fair was being held, and thus 
cut short this exchange of repartee. 

There, wandering disconsolately among the 
lambs and kids and the too inquisitive turkeys, 
Felix was discovered and taken possession of. 

“You ought to have been with us,” said 
Philippa ; “ we have received our hall-mark, 
our patent of nobility.” 

• “ Where have you been ? 

“ At the Embassy. Lady Louisa is charming. 
She asked if I had come out. I hope you told 
her that I had made my debut, mamma ? ” 

“You may trust me to take care of your 
interests, Philippa,” said her mamma in a stately 
voice. “ It is a pity you did not go with us, 
Mr. Chester; if we had only thought of men- 
tioning it to Major Gibbs ” 
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“ Thanks ; I’ve met Lady Louisa,” ke said 
carelessly. “ I know some of her people at 
homo.” 

“ If we had known sooner we could have told 
her about you.” 

Mrs. Hensliaw felt ag^grieve(k It would have 
been such a good subject i5f conversation ; but 
this careless young man seemed to think Lady 
Louisa's no better ^^han common people. 

“ Then you have called ? ” said Philippa. 
“ She will put you on her list. I wish she 
would put nui on it, too ; I behaved beautifully. 
I dosei've to be rewarded.” 

“ 1 haven't called. 1 suppose I must, some 
day.” 

“ If she asks you, won’t you say I dance 
beautifully ? It might occur to Mr. Berry that 
I had never been taught.” 

“ If she asks me, yes.” lie smiled at her 
mischievous face. 

They had lingeiHjd while they talked in a 
corner a little removed from the crowd, but 
now there \vas a sudden rush of people towards 
them, and they were se[)arated. li’elix found 
himself standing near Deonys, who had taken 
rehige behind one of the stalls. 

“ It is the procession of the Nino,” she said, 
when her glance met his. “ It will be gone in 
a minute.” 
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“I don’t care how long it takes,” he said 
boldly, not manifesting any interest in the 
spectacle. 

7 “ But you ought to look at it.” 

“Ought I?” he laughed. Well, if it’s a 
duty ” 

He stood on tiptoe*; but he could see nothing, 
save the shaven ivory crowns of the bareheaded 
Brotherhood, and ho soon fallowed her to^ her 
shelter. 

“ They are taking food to make a feast for 
the poor people in the hospital. .Can’t you see 
the dishes they arc carrying? It’s something 
you ought not to miss.” 

“No,” he answered, not making any very 
vigorous atternpt. “ I see nothing but some 
yellow pates. I’ll imagine it.” 

“ If you would push througli the crowd you 
could see it,” she said anxiously. 

“ It’s very snug in here, don’t you think ? ” 
said Felix composedly. “ And we are doing a 
deed of charity ; we are keeping shop for the 
absent owner.” 

^ “ Here he comes. The procession has moved 
on. We had better go.” 

“ No ; please stay half a second. I’m bound 
to buy something after taking possession in this 
cool manner. Won’t you help me ? ” 

He glanced at the contents of the little booth — 
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coarse lace and yellow embroidery, gingerbread 
and turron — a mixture of honey and almonds — 
of every quality, aristocratic and plebeian. 

“Do you like that sticky stuff?” he said 
doubtfully. 

“No, not much; I’ve outg)»own that taste,” 
she said, laughing. 

“Well, this is rather desperate, isn’t it?” he 
said, with comical ruefulness. “Why don’t 
tliey ITave things a fellow can buy ? I’ve an 
old aunt at homo ’vvho goes in for laces — the 
more tattered and the yellower the better. But 
that looks suspiciously now.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t buy that for her. It’s 
only cotton.” 

“ I su])pose .she would disown me ? Well, I 
can’t take her a cake of gingerbread, and she is 
past the age ibr confectionary. With the best 
will in the world, I can’t be a dutiful ^ephew, 
it would seem.” 

■But, as he spolso, his glance lit on what 
proveil to 1)0 a treasure. It was a small ring, 
which lay among some worthless glass trinkets-^ 
a little linger ring, of battered and discoloured, 
silver; but it had signs of being a genuine 
relic; perhaps dating from the time of the 
Moojish occupation. Felix examined it curi- 
ously, and then he made out that it had a 
device of clasped hands. It might have been 
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a pledge of love’s constancy in some old- 
forgotten days. , 

“ I’ll buy this,” he said suddenly, laying down 
the price demanded without a murmur, to the 
unfeigned surprise of the dealer, who had 
counted on an essccited passage of bargaining. 

“ You have paid too much for it,” said Di 
quietly. “ Don’t you know, Spaniards always 
ask twice what they expect j*o get ? ” 

“Yery likely ; but yon see I wanted it.” 

“ Will your aunt like it ? ” she asked, looking 
at the trinket without admiration, 

“ Oh, my aunt ” — ho began to laugh — “ she’s 
an old lady, you know. But she has pretty 
hands, and she wears a lot of sparkling rings — 
diamonds and sapphii'os.” 

“ Then I shouldn’t think she would care for 
that one.” 

“Yety likely not. She wouldn’t appreciate 
its antiquity, you think? Well, perhaps we 
may see something else -that will please her 
better.” 

He spoke carelessly. Still he seemed to prize 
the ancient hoop of silver, which he placed* for 
safety on his smallest finger. Ho had certainly 
paid a great deal for it. 

There were at this fair many things- that 
were pleasant and enlivening, a great deal of 
colour and sound, a brightness and a gaiety 
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that were very infectious. Felix strolled about 
well content at his companion’s side, following 
the course determined for them by the moving 
throng. lie was in no hurry, seemingly, to 
rejoin the lost members of the party. Di looked 
about her diligently, but she*could see them 
nowhere. 

“D.on’t you think we had better wait for 
thoiThS.” she asked..^ 

“ Oh no,” he answered carelessly ; “ they’ll be 
sure to turn up immediately. It’s never a good 
])lan to look dor people in a crowd. You may 
chase each other all day, whereas, if you take 
no trouble, you are certain to meet.” 

But it is a very strange fact that whenever 
Felix, who was tall, caught the most distant 
glimpse of a certain waving purple feather, he 
immediately saw something in the opposite 
direction that arrested his attention. * 

The centre of the wide space was filled with 
a motley crowd of jteasants from every quarter 
of the peninsula. Here an Andalusian — a trim 
figure in tight black jacket, crimson sash, and 
trousers of a wonderful stripe, a bit of a dandy 
in the careful arrangement of his plaited pigtail;, 
there a La Manchan, with high jack-boots of 
uu tanned leather; or a Murcian, bare and 
bronzed of limb, and with sandalled feet. Again, 
it was a Yaleneian who outshone all the others 
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in the gorgeousness of his raiment, and who 
had the air of a theatrical brigand, because, 
above his full white sleeves and finely em- 
broidered waistcoat, there rose a face that was 
tragic almost to laughableness in its stern and 
majestic gloom.* 

Where could a young man find a better 
opportunity of studying “ backgrounds,” and 
other things, than bore ? 

Felix made good use of his opportunities. 
His thirst for information was great. lie in- 
vented a pretext for baiting at every stall, 
apparently for nothing in tbe world but to ask 
his companion questions, or to pass the most 
irreverent remarks on the time-honoured national 
costumes. 

“ Look at that miserable imitation of a kilt,” 
he said, pointing to tbe owner of a pair of short 
trousers, that stood out like a full shirt. “ Oh, 
1 forgot, you liave never seen a kilt.” 

“ No ; my cousin Bell says it is the only 
sensible costume, and that every man ought to 
wear it.” 

“Even the pale-faced Saxons ? Will she not 
receive me unless I appear in the garb of old 
Gaul?” 

“I should think she isn’t so silly. Is the 
Highland dress really like that ? ” 

“ Well, they don’t go in for so much lawn in 
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the north ; and it is rather the exception than 
the rule to go about with a bandaged head, 
unless, perhaps, after a fair.” 

“He hasn’t hurt himself,” said Di, laughing; 
“ that handkerchief is instead of a cap. Look ! 
they all wear it tightly .knotted like that.” 

Then Felix j^rofessed a g#eat desire to inspect 
this qurious and brilliant head-dress a little 
nea rcf. and drew hqr round to the other side of 
the square so fast that one iniglit almost have 
said he liad a wilier purpose in view. And 
there they foiutd a stall, at which nothing was 
sold but flowers — rare blossoms from the balmy 
south. Felix immediately proposed to buy 
some, lie took a long time to choose. He 
would have nothing but the most perfect 
blooms, and the most spotless and glossy leaves; 
and there was a great deal of laughter over 
his blundering attempts to explain himself to 
the buxom Andalusian who sold them, and 
who wore’ a rose toquettishly placed behind 
her ear. 

Felix thought this a chai’ming fashion, and 
was telling Di so, Avhile in the same breath he 
begged her to take care of the flowers for him. 
AVhat had he to do with flowers ? They would 
be ■wasted in his room in the hotel, which he 
never entered all day long ; and, besides, how 
could he arrange them ? A man’s fingers were 
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not for daintj operations like that. He held 
out his broad palm in derision. Miss Ouvry 
really must relieve him of them ; he had noticed 
a vase of hers at home. 

In the middle of all this expenditure of 
eloquence over, a trifle — since why sliould she 
not take the flowerg ?— the crowd parted, and 
the lost ladies appeared. 

“ Here you are at last,” said Mrs. Ilenshaw, 
in a voice that was not perfectly sweet.- '^We 
have been looking for you everywhere, every- 
where, and the peo2fle so rude ! ” 

“ Do you think so ? ” said FeKx innocently. 
“I was just comparing them favourably a 
minute ago with our holiday-makers at home. 
I think it’s a very fine sight.” 

“You have not shared my anxiety, I am 
afraid,” she replied, with a touch of asperity. 
To be jostled and puslied about is not good for 
the temper, and it did not add to her amiability 
to find that she had not oven been missed. “ I 
thought of all sorts of dreadful things, 'idr. 
Malleson was very much surprised not to find 
you with us. Miss Ouvry ; but, as I tell him, if 
young ladies choose to be so indej^endent ” 

“Oh, is Ralph here ? ” Di interrupted, imme- 
diately beginning to scan the crowd in search 
of him. 

“He deserted us, too, when he didn’t find 
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you,” said Philippa. “ Oh, what lovely flowers, 
Di ! Have you been buying anything ? ” 

“ Nothing at all. Mr. Chester bought a little 
ring ; but we saw nothing else worth having.” 

“ Oh, do let us see it! ” She turned to him. 
“ I saw nothing in the way of jewellery except 
rosaries, if that can be called jewellery.” 

He drew the little hoop silently, and perhaps 
reluetaUtly, from his finger, and handed it to 
her. '• 

“ It is very quaint.” She looked at it 
curiously. 

Her left hand was bare, and she thoughtlessly 
slipped it on to one of her fingers. 

“ It is too large,” slio said carelessly. “ You 
must have it cleaned before you wear it.” 

“ Its dimness is one of its great charms,” said 
Felix, corning a little nearer to look at it. 
“ See how much Avorn it is. A new silver ring 
would have no value at all.” 

At that moment Mrs. Hen.shaw, who had also 
been looking for Mr. Malleson, turned her 
glance upon her daughter. 

“ What haA^e you got there, Philippa ? ” she 
said, putting up her eye-glass. “Did Mr. 
Chester buy that for you ? How kind of 
him ! ” 

“ No,” said Philippa hastily, drawing the 
rinar off and handing it back. 
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He looked at her for an instant gravely. 

“ Pray keep it,” he said. “ It is of no value ; 
but it is quaint, as you say, and I think 
genuinely old.” 

“ It was not intended for me,” she said a 
little proudly ; ‘‘it was mamma’s mistake.” 

“ I am afraid you are 'very ungracious,” said 
her mother easily. ‘1 Look at Miss Ouvry ; she 
did not make any scruple about her flowers, 
and such very pretty flowers,* too.” . .. - 

Deonys glanced down at her bouquet, and 
flushed slowly. 

“ Yes,” said Felix lightly, “ th<\t’s what I'll 
call you, if you refuse to accept it ; it will be 
very ungracious of you. Have you forgotten 
that this is Christmas Day? It has evidently 
done duty as a token of friendship before now, 
if you will consider it in that light again ” 

Here Ralph Malleson came up, and, in bis 
greeting, the other words that Felix may have 
said were lost to Di. He had called the little 
trinket a token of friendship — not the finer, 
more sacred word, he had said to himself, when 
he looked at the clasped hands fashioned long 
ago to seal some dead lover’s ardent vows. Did 
Philippa notice this, too? Di never knew on 
what terms she had accepted the gift, but she 
wore it constantly, in spite of it being too 
large for her slender third finger. 
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Mrs. Henshaw’s greeting to Ralpli was warm, 
almost effusive. 

“ You see, we have found this naughty, truant 
girl,” she said. “ I give her into your hands ; 
you must take charge of her. She is really 
beyond my control. My own /;hild is enough 
for mo. Young people are so wilful and so 
independent nowadays.” • 

“ I Vill take care of her,” said Ralph sedately, 
drawing her arm through his own ; “ she won’t 
escape me.” 

He took her a few paces apart. 

“ What have you l)een doing to get into dis- 
grace?” he asked, looking at her with mock 
solemnity. “ This is a fine character to get of 
you. Miss Di ! ” 

“ The crowd separated us from the others ; 
everybody was running to see the procession,” 
she said, looking up at him with more gravity 
than the occasion seemed to warrant. 

“ I dare sa^ the crowd will be obliging 
enough to do it again,’* he made answer. “ Here 
is a loophole of escape. Don’t you want to get 
away from all this now ? ” 

“ Oh yes, Ralph, if you don’t mind taking 
me, I'd like to go. Unless you would rather 
stay a little longer ? ” 

“Well, I’ve seen all this before, you know, 
and I haven’t Felix’s robust interest in specta- 
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* cular shows. I rather think that young man 
imagines all this has been got up for his benefit. 
He will take as much interest, in it as if he had 
been paid for the entire performance.” 

“ I suppose so,” she answered absently ; but 
in her own mind, she was just a little doubtful of 
Mr. Chester's absolute enjoyment ; sbe had seen 
a look on his face but a moment ago that did 
not betoken entire cheerfulness. That sudden 
gravity of his expression When he looked’ at 
Philippa puzzled her. Did it mean this, or 
that ? It might mean so many things ; but, 
then, it miglit also mean notliing at all. And 
the ring ? That it was a gift for his aunt waS 
a little fiction in which she was not so foolish as 
to believe ; but liad he meant it for Philippa, or 
— for some one else ? All these were questions 
which it was manifestly impossible she could 
answer, so she wisely determined to s]>end no 
more conjecture on the matter, but to enjoy the 
pleasure of the hour with her friend. It was 
like old times to walk again with Ralph, good 
kind Ralph, who was so comfortable a companion, 
content to talk or to be silent, and not exacting 
in the matter of rejjlies. 

, So they went and took a look at the holiday 
gathering in the Prado, and listened to the 
* %iafflc. 

“I dare say Philippa is wishing she was with 
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IIS,” said Di ; “ but if I had asked her to come, 
I’d have been snubbed again,” She looked at 
him mischievously. 

“ I couldn’t undertake the responsibility of 
looking after two young ladies,” said Ralph 
gravely. “One independent ^and self-willed 
young woman is quite enough ; and I have 
noticoil tli.'it it requires beth her mother and 
Felix'to keep Miss Philippa in order. I shouldn’t 
ha^Te sai<l Felix was good at that sort of thing, 
should you ? Put Mrs. Henshaw seems to have 
great faith in his powers.” 

“ Take me* down to the river,” said Di, with 
an air of command ; “ and don’t spoil our 
holiday by saying disagreeable things.” 

So they forthwith strolled to the l.)anks of the 
Manzanares, and lingero<] ncai- a certain little 
house, from which there issued sounds of happy 
laughhjr, and of children’s voices full of glee. 

Presently, they were rewarded for their 
patimice by seeing that royal ladyq Doha Yictoria, 
who ha,d herself corac; to superintend the feast 
she had ordered for her special p'Otegh — the 
chihlren of the washerwomen; and the sight of 
this geiitlii (preen's sweet fice always touched 
one young girl with feelings of great loyalty 
and allecition. 

That, ])erhaps, was the happiest hour of this 
unusual holiday. In the evening, they were all 
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to dine at the H6tel de Paris. Felix had been 
very eager about this, and would take no 
refusal. He had asked everybody, and had 
engaged the largest private room, and made 
vast and elaborate preparations. 

The little English colony was largely repre- 
sented. Major Gibbs was there, pompous and 
congratulatory ; and leven Mrs. St. J ohn and her 
busy husband had been included. 

Di dressed for this feast without much antici- 
pation of enjoyraciit. She wore a dark plain 
dress without any ornament, its ^severity un- 
relieved even by one of the Howlers which she 
had put carefully in water. 

Her lingers had hovered lovingly about the 
roses, as she arranged them in her little x’ases ; 
but some of their sweetness had vanished from 
these rare winter blossoms, since they had been 
chosen lor her. There had been a look in a 
certain lady’s eyes, and a word s[»okeu by her, 
that had made Hi say to herself — 

“No, I shall not wear you ; not one of you.” 

She looked very young, almost childish in 
her scanty dress, and that made it seem quite 
natural that she should sit very silent during 
the evening, and take no large share in the talk. 
The dinner was a very grand afl'air indeed, and 
Felix made an admirable host. Mrs. Henshaw 
sat near him, and talked a great deal ; they had 
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spent the afternoon together, and had many 
little recollections in common. A young nephew 
of Mrs. St. John’s fell to Philippa’s share, and 
her ripple of laughter hardly ever ceased. Di 
privately considered Washington Bean rather 
a tiresome and stupid hoy, and wondered what 
amusement Philippa could extract out of his 
small witticisms; but Philippa had the happy 
gift of amusing herself under the most adverse 
circumsiances. It was Di’s first experience of a 
ceremonious dinner-party, and she took a great 
interest in all the proceedings. She thought • 
her father much the handsomest man in the 
room, and she listened with the honcstest ad- 
miration to liis refined remarks ; hut she was 
not S{)rry to take sladter behind Miss Barbara’s 
large presence when they retired to the drawing- 
room, and to spend herself in comforting Miss 
Piper, wlio was a little neglected by the other 
ladies, and was still under the ban of Miss 
Barbara’s displeasure. 

Mallcson was not present. He had declined 
on the score of having to make up for an idle 
day. He bad made' his deliberate choice between 
that hour of Di's undivided companionship and 
this larger gathering of all liis countrymen, . 
wlure he could not hope to secure her for 
himself. 

“ It's my belief he’s elaborating a private 
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Scheme for the redemption of this unfortunate 
country,” said Felix, explaining his absence. 

It seems to me an immense waste of time. If 
you could get the different parties to combine 
there might be a chance, but you might as well 
expect water an(l fire to .agree ; ‘ they don’t com- 
bine, they only con»pire,’ ” 

“ Then you don’t take much interest in 
politics ? ” said Mr. St. Jojin, himself a keen 
diplomatist. 

Felix shook his head. 

“ The question is too liopelessly intricate and 
too vast for an outsider to grasp. 1 can’t pre- 
tend to unravel it, 1 confess 1 care nothing at 
all for anything in Spain, but wbat it has to 
offer in the way of amusement, and politics I 
don’t include under that liead.” 

“ Bull-fights and cock-fights ? ” suggested Mr. 
Washington Bean. “ There was a funcion in 
the cock-circus last Sunday.” 

“.You didn’t go ?” Philq)pa asked. 

“ Well, ah, no,” said the boy, “ 1 happened 
to have something else to do, you know.” 

“ I don’t count these amoug my amusements 
any more than you do. Bean,” said Felix, who 
understood the lad, and knew him to be not 
quite the finished man of the world he wished 
to appear. 

“ You may find your amusement cut off pretty 
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smartly one of these days,” said the American 

dryly. “We arc on the brink of a revolution, 
* 

Sir. 

“ Unless one were to find that amusingj 
too?” 

“ Amusing ! it’s disgusting,”* thundered the 
major. “ The country isn’t fit for a gentleman to 
live ig.” 

“Jlodriguez was in great form to-day,” said 
Mr. Ouvry,»and thereupon the talk drifted to 
the topics of tlie hour, and a great many wonder- 
ful opinions were hazarded, maintained, contra- 
dicted, disputed, reaflirraed. Through it all, Mrs. 
Henshaw comforted herself with the certainty 
of British protection, and shook her head over 
the frail chances of those ladies who had not 
been honoured with an introduction to the 
English chief. 

Felix hardly exchanged a word all evening 
with the companion of his morning’s ramble ; 
but he was often ncai her, and slie found all her 
little wants carefully anticipated. On his part, 
he had an indoscrihahle sense of comfort and 
well-being whenever he glanced — and his glances 
were frequent — at a certain corner, where a 
jyoung girl dressed in black was holding herself 
a '-little aloof, looking out on the gay conapany 
with'' pandid, serious eyes. 

Witli all these distractions it was, perhaps, 
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no great wonder that Bell’s letter should have 
“been forgotten. 

Deonys suddenly remembered it one morning, 
a few days later, and reproached herself keenly 
for her neglect. She read it with great be- 
wilderment, and an uncomfortable sinking of 
heart. This scheme of visiting England seemed 
all at once to lose? its long anticipated, charm, 
now that it lay with her to carry it out. Bell’s 
letter was very earnest, her arguments strong ; 
she was, perhaps, a triile more dogmatic that 
usual. Di did not say this to heisself ; she only 
assured herself that she did not want to accept 
the invitation ; she found nothing persuasive in 
her cousin’s words. However, she had little 
time to entertain her dislike, for there was 
another plan afoot for that day. 

Mrs. Henshaw, secuic in ihe possession of 
Lady Louisa Berry's goodwill, had conceived 
the bold project of paying a visit to the Escurial. 
The daring of this scheme *i;xisted chietly in the 
lady’s imagination. There had been rumours 
of a Carlist approach from without, rumours of 
disalFection among the troops within the city. 
No one, who had any experience, put much faith 
in this renewed cry of “ AVolf, wolf! ” but Mrs. 
Henshaw had no experience, and she was fired 
with a desire to prove that a Briton knows no 
fear. 
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What is the use of being English if you, do 
not exercise your rights ? ” she asked, though 
wherein lay her superior claim to invade the 
monastery was not apparent. “ It is necessary 
to show that we are not afraid,” she said to her 
daughter. . * 

“ If it were a nunnery ! ’’.cried Philippa. “ I 
have ^ wholesome fear of nuns ; but monks are 
delightful.” 

In spile of her courage, however, the matron 
was not uncareful to secure the escort of the 
gentlemen. Mr. Ouvry excused himself with 
gracefully expressed regret : “ A little engage- 
ment — a trifling matter of business, which, un- 
fortunately, claimed his attention.” It is well- 
known to everybody that in January the Escnrial 
is like a collar. Mr. Malleson, less ceremonious, 
gave a vague promise of j)ossil>ly joining them 
in the course of the afternoon. Felix alone was 
found willing to be of the party from the 
first. 

It was cold, as ]\Ti-. Ouvry had privately pre- 
dicted, and there was a great sadness and gloom 
about the colossal gridiron. You have there an 
impression of vast dreariness, of confining walls 
that rise everywhere about you — of an intoler- 
able silence. The sih ery sierras, lifted abruptly 
in the background, add to this feeling of ira- 
prisoninout. Against them the great convent, 
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with its curiously precise lines of white and 
black, stands out in cold prominence. It is, as 
jFelix called it, a stupendous harmony in grey. 

There were light drifts of snow from the 
spurs of the Guadarramas, borne along by a 
wind that cut like a knife. The gloom of 
Philip’s dark and intolerant spirit seemed to 
brood everywhere, and to rest like a curse on 
the barren and frozen earth. . It is all Philip II. 
You forget the successors to his name, and the 
empresses and queens who also rest in the 
gorgeous Pantheon of Kijigs ; even the great 
Charles is not remembered. After three een- 
tunes it is still Philip who is the haunting 
spirit of San Lor-enzo. 

To Mrs. Ilejjsliaw this gloomy monaidi, heir 
to the largest kingdom in the world, was but a 
dim and shadowy figure, with no clear place in 
her slender store of dates. She had been 
brought up in the comfortable mistakes of a past 
generation. She believed ifl Clarence’s butt of 
Malmsey ; Henry YIII. was to her the original 
of Bluebeard ; TelFs apple an indisputable fact. 
These and other jiicturesque legends were the 
strongest points in her historical armour. Thus, 
though she knew little about tlie great founder, 
she Was prepared to be impressed by such signs 
of his presence as still exist. There is the mean 
little cell — where this lord of half the world 
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died — furnished after the fashion of a garret ; 
like the blood on the steps at Holy rood, and 
the block at the Tower, on no account to be 
missed. 

Mrs. Henshaw could not tear herself away from 
it. The Groya tapestry was nothing to it, one 
could see tapestry every d^. She sat down on 
one u’ickety chair after another; she peeped 
through the little slide that opens to the 
church ; Philippa’s attention was claimed at 
every moment ; Felix, too, was asked a great 
many questions which, to tell the truth, that 
young gentleman, in spite of his university 
career, found it not easy to answer. 

Deonys slipped away at- last, leaving them in 
charge of the custodian, who spoke a broken 
jargon he called English. Philippa would fain 
have followed her, but this was not permitted. 
Her mamma was shocked at her want of interest, 
at the slight advantage she took of this great 
opportunity of insti iiction. 

“ As for me, I cannot acquire enough. To 
learn something; to add to one’s store every 
day, that is such an excellent rule.” 

In her zeal for information she attached her- 
self to the guide, and begged Mr. Chester to 
look after Philippa. 

“ She is so wilful, and she may run away and 
lose herself,” she remarked playfully. 
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‘‘It isn’t a catacomb,” said Philippa, smiling, 
“ though it is almost as cheerful.” 

Felix obeyed with a good grace, though he 
looked a little longingly at the door out of 
which Di had fled. 

She knew the monasteny M'^ell, and it had for 
her a certain charm ; ‘.but on this day its silence 
and austerity froze the blood in her veins. • She 
strolled into the garden, a prim and Dutch-like 
arrangement of fountains, clipped ra^^rtles, and 
straight white paths, with a wide beyond of 
bare and rugged ])lain. 

Here Ralph Malleson, wlio knew her tastes, 
joined her. 

“ Playing truant again ! ” ho said. “ Why 
aren’t voti improving the shining hour. Miss 

Di?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know. I got tired of it,” she 
answered. 

“ What a lack of enthusiasm ! How sadly 
indifferent yoxing j)eople ate nowadays ! ” he 
said, with fine gravity. 

“ Don’t,” — she shook her head at him — “ I’ve 
just escaped from all that. There were too 
many of us ; one ought not to come here in a 
crowd ; and besides, I hate chatter,” she added 
energetically. 

“ Does that mean that I am to go away ? ” 
he asked, with great civility. 
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“ No, of course not. Oh, Ralph, I’m glswi 
you have come. Something has happened.” 

“ Something is always happening now,” he 
said dismally. “ Has Mr. Ferryman turned up 

• A . ■ . 

again ? 

“ Oh no ! But this.is very serious — ^for me.” 

“ Well ? ” he questioned* 

They were standing on a broad terrace. He 
did not turn to look at her, but his mind touched 
swiftly on great many possibilities. 

“ Well ? ” he repeated, a little impatiently. 

“ I have had a letter from my cousin Bell — 
an invitation to go to England, and the father 
says I ought to accept it.” 

“ Is that all ? ” he said, with the lightness of 
relief. “ I thought you were going to give me 
a disagreeable shock.” 

“ I think it is disagreeable enough for 
me. 

“ I thought you would have welcomed a 
chance of widening your horizon — isn’t that the 
phrase ? I have a dim recollection of a young 
lady who was anxious not so very long ago to 
try the strength of her wings.” 

“ One changes one’s mind sometimes,” slje 
said, with dignity; then she relapsed into her 
former tone. “It is so far away,” she said 
dolefully ; “ and to go for months away from 
everybody, all alone.” 
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go with you, and look after you.” 

He spoke with utmost carelessness; but he 
had a sense of quickened pulses, of a sudden 
hope. 

“ Oh, if you could,” — she looked at him with 
frank pleasure ip her eyes — “ how good that 
would be ! But, of course, it can’t be managed ; 
there is your work.” *. 

“ There is my work ; but I might play truant, 
like you.” 

“The father says I am to go with* Mrs. Hen- 
shaw in spring. But I don't want to go with 
her. I love Philij)pa, but Mrs. Henshaw ” 

“Well, I don’t love her either,” said Ralph, 
so gravely that they both laughed. 

“ It isn’t only that. One can get on with 
people without caring much for tl)om, but she 
makes me so uncomfortable. Ralph,” she said 
impulsively, “ why does she speak so about 
mamma ? What can she know about her ? She 
has no right to say such things to me.* They 
are not true ! ” * 

He looked at her in UTjfeignod surprise. 

“Your mother? What things ” He 

began ; but she gave a little wave of her hand, 
as if to enforce silence. 

For, down the broad alley, between the trim 
and stiff myrtles, came the lady in question. 
Philippa and her companion were behind. Mrs. 
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Hensliaw walked a little in. front with the 
gnide, who was pouring out disjointed frag^ 
ments of information, to which she listened 
with an air of deriving much benefit. 
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CHAfTER IX. 

Knightly guests and courtly pageantries.” 

» - 
9 

Malleson had no further opportunity on that 
occasion to ask the meaning of Di’s words, of 
the trouble in her eyes. Mrs. lleiishaw had 
decided to remain all night at the inn, that she 
might the better satisfy her thirst foi* informa- 
tion. Malleson represented that the accommo- 
dation was barbarous, tlie Ibod uneatable, and 
the charges extortionate, all of which only 
helped to strengthen the lady’s detormination. 

“ It would bo wj'ong — wicked to neglect so 
great an opportunity,” she said, with lier serious 
air. “ As for those young people, it is an 
education. I must not dejirive them, at what- 
ever inconvenience to nn’self, of a cliance of 
increasing their little store of knowledge. If 
there is danger, we can face it,” she added, with 
a noble simplicity. 

“I wish my education had always been con- 
ducted on this principle,” said I’hilippa. “My 
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namesake’s gridiron is a much pleasanter school 
than the old French convent in the Rue Blatic.” 

“ Were you educated in a convent ? ” 

“ There and other places.” She turned to 
Felix. “ Sometimes a convent, sometimes a 
pension with mamma. One cpn learn a good 
deal in a pension, you know ; and we have a 
liberal acquaintance with,' most of the better 
known ones.” 

I have striven .to place my daughter in the 
way of tire best European culture. I have 
sacrificed myself to lier ; but. she has had great 
opportunities' —more than I ever had, I am sure, 
at Miss Black’s, in Brighton, though she was 
an excellent creature, and so expensive.” 

‘‘ And now, I am being finished off with a 
course of sight-seeing,” said Philippa gravely. 
“ You see, it is necessary for us to spend the 
night at the Miranda. We have not seen the 
relics.” 

•“Well, whoever remains, I, at least, must 
go,” said Ralpli. They were all standing on 
the broad terrace, and the guide was waiting 
Vespectfully for his foe. “ Di, you will come 
with me ? ” 

She assented eagerly.; but was immediately 
overruled by her hostess. 

“ Not at all, my dear,” she said graciously. 
“ You must not desert us ; you must he my 
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cicerone, and tell me all you know. We sliall 
go off by ourselves, and see everything comfort- 
ably. I must say you are an excellent guide. 
As for Philippa, naughty child, one cannot 
count on her as a companion.” 

“‘You forget, mamma, ^ 1 have my education 
to complete. I have ^lot had Di’s chances.” 

“How is it to be, then?” said ]\fa]lesQn, a 
trifle impatiently. “ 1 must be off’. Is any one 
coming ? ” 

“I will stay with the Indies, of course,” said 
Felix, sj)eaking for the first t’une, having 
apparently only made up Ids mind, in spite 
of that “of course.” “1 doji't jiretend to be 
much of a j^rotcction, still ” 

“ You will bo very useful - to apply strong 
language to mine host of the inn," said Philippa. 

“ And you, l)i ? ” Ibdpli turned to the 
young girl at his side. 

‘^If Mrs. Henshaw wishes it, I’ll stay,” she 
said quietly. 

“ I wish it even more than mamma, Di.” 

“ Well, then, good-bye,” said Malleson, cutting ' 
short his farewells, and striding liaslily down 
the long alley. 

He went off somewhat provoked with Di, if the 
truth must be told. He thought she ought to 
have gone with him. He did not understand 
her hesitation ; he Avould not, perhaps, have 
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understood it even if she had explained its 
source. 

Already she had * l)alf-repented her impulsive 
words. She felt a quick compunction for that 
hastily-spoken confidence ; it seemed petty and 
mean in the face of thp lady’s renewed kindness. 
Besides, she wanted, above^rall things, to be lo||pil 
to P,hilippa ; and if by staying she could help 

her Her glance wandered to the young 

man and the maiden walking a pace or two in 
front, while slie came behind, Mrs. Henshaw’s 
arm confidentially linked in .her own, Mrs. Hen.^ 
shaw's voice in lier ear. PTer eyes were very 
grave as she looked, but they were full of the 
most honest kindness. 

Kalph could hardly have entered into these 
subtle motives ; perliaps in his man’s way of 
looking at broad facts alone he would not have 
sympatliized with them. lie pondered a great 
deal' over her indignant little protest. It seemed 
to him a horrible thing that one -woman could 
be thus cruel to another. It justified him in his 
early dislike of Mrs. Henshaw. . What could 
she have to say against the dead woman, saintly 
and sweet as the young girl herself, he,; islt 
sure. Could Jealousy outlast all these yeahs, 
and burn over this long-forgotten grav^ ? ; Ah 
his old doubts revived. He felt that thgre whiS 
something hidden, something it might be wel| 
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for Mm to know, if only to skield Di from this 
petty spite. If it was settled that she should 
pay that visit to England, he made up his mind 
that, at whatever cost to himself, he would 
arrange to be th^’e at the same time. He was 
her guardian — he had got into the way of 
bailing himself that, perhaps because he^feared 
to rise a more intimate word — and who hud a 
better right to look after her ?. 

It happened that at this time ho Vas more 
than usually busy, and he did not see his Eng- 
lish friends again for some days. • Even Felix 
seemed to avoid him, thongh that idler’s absence 
was hardly to be regretted when one was at work. 
Had anything happened during that extended 
visit to the Escurial, and had Felix made use 
of the opportunities so liberally given him ? 

Once, when he was hurrying out on business, 
he met Philippa. The street was a narrow one, 
and a knot of idlers, that quickly spread into a 
crowd, had gathered across it,*as people gathered 
ip Those days on any shadow of a pretext. One 
;Voi6e was raised in dispute, and was greeted 
with angry shrugs and murmurs. Philippa 
st(md bn the edge of the ])avement, having just 
come out of a shop. She hesitated, in doubt 
Tyhich way to turn, and grew frightened under 
tM hold looks of admiration that were cast at 
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Malleson went to her at once. 

“ You ought not to be out alone,” he said. 

What can your mother be thinking of?’\ 

“We wanted something that was forgotten 
for to-night, and Blake could^not be spared,” 
she explained. “ We •can’t pass, Mr. Malleson ; 
look h^^w the people liave fathered.” 

“ Here, give me your hand. Now follow me, 
:tnd doij’t look to the right or to the left. Shut 
your eyes and your ears, if you can.” 

“Oh, tlumk you!” she exclaimed, when his 
broad sbouMers had made a path for . her. 
“ What .should I Ijave done if 1 had not met 
you ? ” 

“ You would have gone back the other way, 
I suj>pose,” he said dryly. “And I think, in 
J’uture, Miss Henshavv, you had better have 
.some one with you wlieh you walk out. Spanish 
compliments are not famed for delicacy, and 
even a lady who is used to much admiration 
might fi}id them embarrassing.” 

“ You think I like to have people look at me 
as — as these students did just now,” she said 
bitterly. “You think I am gratified by their 
impertinent notice, and that 

“ Pardon me, ” he said, “ I have not presumed 
to think on the matter at all.” 

“ What a snub ! ” 

She laughed, and tried her bek to recover 
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feoin her vexation, and when she spoke again 
it was to say, , quite pleasantly — 

I promise you I won’t lay myself open to 
anything so horrible again ; but mamma’s cap 
hadn’t come, and everything must give way to 
hall finery. Yo^.i are going to-night ? ” 

“I am not vain enough to sn 2 )pose any one 
ysdll miss me if I. staj^ away.” 

“We shall — Di tind T. Do come.” 

“ To swell the train of your admirers Woift 
Felix do instead of mti ? Ho understands the 
duties of a cavalier much better than 1 do. 
You have taught him a. great deal, but 1 am 
past teaching.” 

“I?” she said, looking at him doubtfully and 
flushing deeply. 

Then she turned her head away. Her pride 
was in arms. She Avoidd not ask hijn Avhat he 
meant, how much he kncAv. The mext nu)ment, 
with one of her quick changes, slie looked at 
him again, and said, almo.stjiumbly- — 

“It is you who hav’o Ixicn his best teacher, 
and Di’s, too. I never knew beibre how niucli 

I had missed till I had seen Di. If vou would 

«/ 

take me for a pupil ” 

“ You do me too much honour,” he siiid, in 
his mocking way. He saw in this faltering 
speech nothing but a coquettish attonq)t to win 
him back to a long lost allegiance. lie told 
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.poor measure of admiration and homage; but 
in this he wronged her. He did not know, 
never did know, how ardently this proud girl 
wished to stand well in his esteem. 

“ TIow could a poor recluse like me presume 
to instruct a fiuished*lady of the world?” he 
wejit jjji in the same ton^. “ Here we are at 
your* own door, Miss Henshaw. And the next 
tfme yon want to ‘go shopping, I’d advise you 
to borrow Blake, or, if you prefer it. I’ll lend 
you Anchel.” 

“ You would rather spare him than go your- 
self,” she retorted. “ Do you know how often 
you have snubbed me this afternoon ? ” 

“ Then it had better be Anchel, for, though 
he will very likely snub you — he keeps me in 
order — you will have the advantage of not 
understanding him.” 

“Good-bye.” She turned away. Why was he 
always so bitter in his speech with her ? 

He was about to move away, but he caught 
at that instant some flash of aggrieved shamOj 
some hint of real feeling, to which his better 
nature answered. He could be harsh to no 
one who was in earnest. 

“ What can I do for you ? ” he said gently; ; ’ 

“ If I knew what you wished-— —^:’^ ;she 
faltered. 
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**Mj wislies are nothing,” ho answerec 
Cjuickly, though he felt sure he understood her 
It seemed to him as if he held Felix’s fate ir 
his hands ; as if, in her softer mood, a wore 
fl'Oilt him might change the current of tw( 
lives. Yet all be said was — 

Be true. I can tell you nothing else thai 
that. Put the truth first, and follow^ 

, brave enough to face it; it will be your shres 

; friend.” • . ' 

“The truth? Ah! it is easy for you,” sh( 
said; and, without another word, she loft liirn. 

He had forgotten all about the ball, but he 
made up his mind on tiio spot that ho woulc 
present himself for an hour at j\Irs. St. John’i^ 
reception. His dress-coat was of an ancient 
cut, and much less comfortable than the old 
velvet jacket sacred to his don ; his ball-room 
manners sat on him with hardly greater ease ; 
but when there is a young girl, who is one’s 
idea of all that is sweet and gracious in woman- 
hood, to claim one's services, what sacrifice 
would be counted too great ? !l’he meeting 
with Philippa had only served to point a 
contrast, and to turn his thoughts to her friend. 
And had not Di said — 

‘ : ,f<Balph, you will be a good boy, and come 
me ? ” 

The long-anticipated moment, which had 
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caoised sucli a flutter of expectation in the 
breasts of all the ladies, had at last arrived. 
The two girls, with whom we are chieflj 
concerned, were dressed and waiting Mrs. 
Ilensiiaw's summons. Di had descended one 
flight of the stairs, and was with Philippa in 
the gilded salotj. There was a smouldering 
fire. oX charcoal in tlie ^'rate, and she stood 
looking down rather absently at the dull glow. 
Philippa hovered about her, putting last light 
touches to her toilet, and fastening the drooping 
roses in lier hair. All her care seemed to l)e 
that her frieiUl should look well. 

“ Now, come,” slio said, and led I)i, faintly 
resistipg, to a l9ng glass at the other end of 
the room. 

Di looked at herself with great wonder grow- 
ing in her eyes. This slender damsel, with the 
soft white draperies touched hero and there 
with tlie flush of deep I’cd roses, was a revelation 
to her. She stared at the reflected imago with 
gravest glances. 

“The padre was right,” she said at last. “I 
am quite grown up.” 

l^hilippa was kneeling at lier feet, critically 
arranging a fold of the shining gauze. Sbo 
glanced up and laughed. 

“You don't want to go back to the nnrsety,' 
do you?” 
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iloil’t know,” said Di, with a soft sigh. 
“ It is nice to be young.” 

' ^ But it is also nice to go to one’s first ball, 
and to wear a new dross, and to look charming.” 

“Do you think I look nice ? ” ' Her tone was 
a,nxious. “ I #iink 1 do — a little. But I don’t 
know myself. It’s like being introduced to a 
new self.” 

“ Well, don’t you like the new self?” 

“ I’m not sure that I know how to, hehavb,” 
said Di, shaking her head at the* fine young 
lady in the glass. 

“ Oh, that comes by instinc!. You can’t 
miss it; it is in the very air of the ball-room.” 

“If there were French tenses in the air it 
would be more useful. Stand up beside mo, 
Philippa.” 

The other face that the mirror reflected was 
beautiful and biilliant, and at this moment it 
was soft with great kindness and generosity. 

“ You are so tall ! *’ cried Di. 

“If one were seeking a situation as parlour- 
maid it might be an advantage,” said Philippa, 
with her quick, dimpling smile ; “ or, if one 
were always living in a crowd ; but, as it is, 
you dainty peoj.)le have all the proverbs on 
your side. ‘ Good gear goes into little bulk ; ’ 

‘ 111 weeds grow apace.’ 1 could quote you a 
dozen.” 
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**It -mmt be nice to be beautiful,” said Bi, 
not heeding, “ beautiful as you are, Philippa.” 

Philippa answered her earnest look with in 
odd whimsical smile. 

What a dear innocent goose you are,” she 
said, kissing her. “Of course it^is nice. That; 
is mamma calling. Thdt kiss was for good-bye* 
Wa..aTA two princesses gofng out on our ad- 
ventures. When we meet again, what a great 
deal there will be tcf hear and to tell I ” 

Light words easily spoken. Who could know 
that the last hour of this their fair and prosper- 
ous friendship* had almost arrived ; that never 
again, spite of tears and brave prayers and 
perhaps sorrowful repentance, there could be 
entire unbroken truth on the one side, love that 
was not ashamed on the other? But these 
things were as yet in the distance. 

Mrs. Ilenshaw came in with a great sweep 
and rustle of magnificent skirts, Blake following 
with an armful of wraps. 

‘ “Well, are you ready, young ladies?” said 
the matron, who was in excellent temper* 
“ Philippa, where are your flowers ? You must 
not keep us all waiting, child.” 

“ I am quite ready, mamma.” 

“ She has given them all to me,” said Biy 
coming shyly forward. “She would do it* 
She never thinks of herself.” 
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“Sbe has mad© you look very nice, at any 
rate,” said Mrs. Hcnshaw, with a thin smile. 

You need a little colour ; and Philippa always 
looks best in pure white, I must say.” 

“ Then I’ll wear these,” said Philippa com- 
posedly, taking^ some rejected blossoms from a 
vase. “ Please, dear old Blake, will you fetch 
me some pins — lon^ ones ? ” 

“ Nonsense, Philippa,” said her mamma 
sharply, “ you really are tt)q perverse. Pink 
and yellow ! Do you want to make yourself 
a fright ? ” 

“It will be considered the latest outcome of 
0BStheticism. See if Mrs. Cross doesn’t af>):)ear 
in a pink and yellow bonnet on Sunday. 
Besides, it is quite correct. This is the reign 
of tertiaries. No, I)i, I won’t have any of your 
roses. You must be content with juimaries.” 

“ What a wilful child she is ! ’’ Mrs. Hen- 
shaw addressed herself to the other girl. 

And she doesn’t look so^very ugly, after all, 
does she ? I was like that myself, you know. 
I could wear any colour — not like some people 
who have always to study their complexions.” 

She looks beautiful!” said I)i, with warm 
admiration. 

. ♦‘And you look very nice,, too, my 'dear, 
though I must not make you vain.” 

“ I’ve heard of a royal lady who pinned moral 
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maxims inside tier dress as a cbeck on yanityi” 
said Philippa gravely. “ She could wear ttife 
richest stuffs with safety then. Suppose yob 
try it, Di. I would recommend ‘ Pride goes 
before a hill.’ ” 

“ Never mind her,” said Mrs. Henshaw 
graciously ; “ you really look very nice. We 
kiieA^^^iohody wlio will think so, at any rate 
—don't we ? Oh, Ave shall make a great im- 
pression in a certain quarter, never fear.” 

“ Don't he mysterious, mamma,” said Philippa, 
still husy over her flowers. “We mean to 
impress cvei ybody — to couquei" all round.” 

“ I know what Mrs. Henshaw means,” said 
Di, flushing and speaking with a touch of 
indignation. She had heard these gentle in- 
sinuations more than once of late. “ But it is 
quite a mistake, llalph is my dear old friend, 
and we arc always glad to see each other; but 
he is not — not what you mean.” She turned 
to the lady. “ And I don't think it is nice to 
he always thinking about lovers.'’ 

“ Well, I must say ” — Mrs. Henshaw drew 
herself up — “ that is a pretty speech for a young 
lady to. make ! ” 

“ I beg your pardon. I didn’t mean to be 
rude. 1 only meant to tell you it was ;a 
mistake.” 

“ It is only mamma’s way of saying a pretty 
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tMig,” said Pliilippa, coming up and laying Tier 
;,|iaiids on Di’s shoulders. “ She thinks us irresist- 
ible, and fancies that everybody must find us so.” 

■ “Oh, pray don’t make excuses for me, my 
dear,” said her mother loftily. “I am ac- 
customed to be misconstrued. I can bear it 

• 

in silence. If Miss Ouvry does not care that 
I should interest myself in her, I can'^zfinxin 
from offending in future.” 

This was hardly a prosperous beginning to 
an evening of gaiety or of conquest, and it 
was a relief to all pi-esent when J^cpita burst 
in. to announce that the carriage was waiting, 
and the sefior ready to conduct tlie ladies to it. 

This small damsers black eyes blazed with 
excitement as she stared at the givand dresses. 
Concha was hovering in the background to 
peep at them, too; and even lUake, the prim 
and sedate, was full of mild fussiness. Deonys 
felt as if every one was enjoying her debut 
except herself. She could* not get used to this 
new self. She bad begun by making a mistake. 

Mr. Ouvry j^olitely gave his arm to the older 
lady. 

“ You will look after my little girl,” be said, 
as he carefully adjusted the trains before shut- 
ting the door of the carriage. “ Di, Til look in 
upon you by-and-by.” 

“I will do my best,” said !Mrs. Ilenshaw, still 
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offended. “But some people do not choose to 
l»e restrained.” 

“Oh, do come soon, padre,” Di said im- 
ploringly. 

She felt as if she were parting from all her 
past. There was a weight on her heart that 
was hardly in accord with the feelings ascribed 
in nwcda-- to young ladies going to a first balh 
Still, when she reached the great room^ not 
very crovtded as yet, and saw the lights and 
the decorations, and heard the inspiriting music, 
she could not help forgetting her unwillingness 
for a little, and enjoying the s])ectacle. 

Among otlier things, she had prepared herself 
for the unj)leasantness of a conversation with 
Mrs. St, John, who, she had innocently fancied, 
would be ready to let fly the light shafts of her 
wit at every new-emn^ But Mi’s. St, John 
was much too bu||^^^fte the smallest notice 
of her, and the iM^^H^ls she said were all 
addressed to Phili^^^n whom she recognized 
a friendly rival. 

They had hardly boon seated, when I)i espied 
Miss Piper rnaldng timid signs to her behind 
her oheap fan. 

“ She wants me. 1 must go to her. She is 
all alone,” she said : and, without waiting a 
reply, she rose and crossed the room, forsaking 
Mrs. Henshaw, to her deep displeasure. 
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“ 1 wasli my haiids of her ! ” she cried. “ A 
girl who can walk about a ball-room alone! 
Indeed, I cannot undertake to be responsible for 
her behaviour.” 

Nothing but^the desire to give pleasure to 
her friend would have lent her courage to cross 
that wide space. But she did not see the many 
eyes that watched her modest steps. Ajl her 
glances were for Miss Piper — a transformed, 
radiant, smiling Miss Piper. • 

She got an eager welcome. 

“ Oh, do come and sit beside .me, my dear. 
I have been looking for you for the last hour 
or more. I came c.'irly, you know — too early, 
I suppose, though it was the hour mentioned — 
and perhaps ]\lrs. St. John was detained.” 

“ Were you alone ?” said l)i wonderingly. 

“ For a little while — a little while. But it 
was very amusing, you know, watching them 
light up, and hearing the musicians tune their 
instruments. Then Miss JJarbara came, and, 
oh, my dear, she was so displeased ! ” 

“With you?” 

“With me? Oh yes. But with Mrs. St. John, 
too. I thought at first she would not speak 
to me, but she did — across tlio room. She said 
we were invited at eight, and she came at eight. 
Between ourselves it was ten minutes ])ast eight' 
when she entered, but, you know. Miss Barbara 
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tb-itiks "her wateli infallible. And she said it 
■was so rnde of the hostess not to receive us. 
I was trembling all the time in case some 
one sbould bear her. There were servants 
about, and you never can tell a^ servant from a 
gentleman when tb(‘y are all dressed alike. I 
was so nervous. Think if the minister had 
cofne ;in ! ” 

Well, he would deserve to bo scolded,” said 
Di, smili'xig. “ L think it is very stupid to 
ask people so long before you want or expect 
them.” 

“ I was always taught that it was polite to 
be punctual. It was one of dear mamma’s 
rules ; but Miss Barbara, blamed mo for being 
too soon. I am sure poor Robert’s watch keeps 
oxcclleiit time,” cried tlio little lady, referring to 
a large gold chronometer that ticked in her belt. 
’“Miss Barbara is a little difficult to please.” 

“ 1 arn sure sbc^iust have been pleased with 
your xlress. It look.v splendid,” said Di heartily. 

“Do you think so, my dear?” Miss Piper 
smoothed her blue satin lap Avith great satis- 
faction. “ 81 je thought it very extravagant — 
(piite sinful ; but I told her it was a present.” 
She drooped her meek, rose-crowned head. 
“ She knows I am too poor to buy such things 
for myself, but there cannot be any harm in 
accepting a present from a near relation. If it 
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were another gentleman — but that I could not 
have permitted.” 

“ There is Mrs. Cross,” said Di, feeling that 
this was dangerous ground ; “ and that is her 
nieee In pink. Isn’t she pretty ? ” 

“A little forVard, perhaps. Look, my dear, 
she is talking to two gentlemen at once. We 
must be more careful. It is better not to dance 
too much — not every dance.” 

“ Oh, I don’t want to ’dance at ■ all,” Di 
answered, shrinking back a little. There was a 
group of hothouse plants near her that made a 
soft screen, behind which she could peep out 
safely on the pageant. “ I think it is much 
nicer to look on.” 

“ Yes ; we are very snug here and our dresses 
go very well together; but perhaps one might 
dance a little. Not to look peculiar, you know.” 

But though Di protested again that she 
would much rather sit still in her corner, this 
was not to be allowed. There wore one or'two 
who had discovered the sweet face, half hidden 
by the sheltering screen of greenery, and the 
American Minister — the most good-natured of 
hosts^ — took care that she was not neglected. 

Mr. Washington Bean strolled up to her 
presently. 

“ You’ll dance ? ” said this gracious youth, 
who was sparing of his remarks. 

vot. IL 
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“ No,*’ said Di promptly, witli a like economy 
of words. 

“Can’t waltz,” said Mr. Bean, stroking the 
down on his lip. “Makes me giddy, you 
know ; hut 1 can worry through a quadrille.” 

He looked at her for a minute or two in 
silence, slowly fixing a "glass in his eye, then he 
said laconically — 

“ Pleasure of the next quadrille ? ” 

Di aeqi^iesced ' without much cordiality. 
“ There is Philippa going to dance,” she said., 
looking beyond the young gentleman and 
trying to forgot his presence. 

The words acted like magic on Mr. Bean, who 
turned and left her with as much eagerness as 
so finished a man of the world could permit 
himself to show. To be surprised by nothing, 
to be shocked at nothing, to take pleasure in 
nothing — this was his aim in life. 

“ I hope he will forget all about that quad- 
rille,” said Di with fervour ; but she was not to 
be allowed to sit in peace. The Minister himself 
came up with a young man on his arm, and this 
time there was no refusing. 

She went through her part reluctantly, but 
with a certain shy grace that her companion of 
the moment found very attractive. He 
young attache, new to his honours and nai'vOly 
proud of them ; and he gave her a great desd qf 
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informnition without caring much whether she 
answered or not. When the dance was over 
she went back to her comer. She had glanced, 
indeed, at Mrs. Henshaw, but that lady’s aspect 
was forbidding^ and the chair next her was 
occupied. 

“ That wasn’t so b^d,” she said confidingly to 
her friend. “He speaks English, and 'ho has*a 
great deal to say. I hope^ if I must dance 
again, that the next one will talk a*gfeat deal, 
too.” 

• Oh, but you must be carefnJ, you must, 
indeed,’’ cried Miss Piper, with anxiety. “ Young 
men are so much less respectful, so much less 
chivalrous than they used to bo. I have not 
been dancing and, my dear, T liear them say 
such things — such broad compliments ! ” The 
meek lady flushed under her roses. 

“ Oh, that one talked all the time about him- 
self,” said Hi innocently. “ Look at Philippa ! 
I never saw any one dance so beautifully.” 

Philippa was, indeed, fair to see as she moved 
with sprightly grace tlirough the mazes of the 
dance. 

“ Her flowers have not spoiled her. She could 
Wear anything and look just the same,” Hi said, 
with much enthusiasm. 

Miss Piper sighed, a little tremulous, depre- 
cating sigh. Philippa was, indeed, a brilliant 
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«aid charming sight, yei# her smiles hai^dlj' 
compensated for Miss Barbara’s black looks-^ 
Miss Barbara’s ostentatious aloofness as she, iat ; 
among the matrons of high degree on a crimson- ; 
covered upper dais. Once upon a time Miss 
Piper had sat there too, ^ and had taken her modest 
sjiare in the trenchant criticism of the honr ;; 
but nowthe wide length of the hall divided the 
sliabby black moire antique from the too-lustrous 
blue satin.' This sitting, as it were, below the 
salt, was distressing only because it signalized 
the great breach that yawned between these 
two old friends ; and there was the cause of it 
all, flitting lightly and with a perfect abandon- 
ment to the enjoyment of the moment, smiling 
on every one alike. 

Miss Piper followed Philippa’s light figure 
without a spark of reproach in her mild blue 
eyes, anxious only that her little advices and 
warnings should not have been given in vain. 

“ She is a beautiful creature,” she echoed Di’s 
praises ; “ and so amiable ; but, my dear, don’t 
you think she is a little — just a little imprudeht, 
and, perhaps, too frank?” She brought the: 
words out timidly, as if there was utmost hhr 
charitableness in the charge. ' ^ ; 

“ It is her way. She means nothing. She is 
the saane to every one.” . . : : 

“ It will raise expectations ; it will make the 
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very col^^dent. And suppose slie 
into trouble again ? It is not myself 
'I : ?im thinldn^ of.” She gave the assurance 
jeagerly. “ I would do it all again, if I could 
hblp her. But she is so young ; there is plenty 
of time. Why should she throw herself away, 
and, waste her youth ? ” 

“1 think she will be more carefuL I think 

• • i 

there is ” 

What was Di about to say? and ^vhy did the 
words fail suddenly ? She was looking towards 
the door by which the later guests were yet 
entering. It was Felix who came in now, 
almost as if her thought had summoned him. 
She watched him with a strange, unexplained 
anxiety as he made his greetings. Now Mrs. 
Henshaw’s fan was reached out to touch him 
lightly, and he turned to listen and to speak. 
Then some newer comer claimed her attention, 
and she saw him thread his way round the 
room. , 

; The dance was over, and the music stopped 
with some abrupt chords. Philippa was walk- 
ing slowly back to her mother’s side. Why 
,i(iid he not claim her when she was fiee ? Why 
did he come straight, as if he saw no one else, 
toA distant comer, where the branching palms 
half hid a young girl dressed in white, and with 
red roses in her hair ? 
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“I havQ fouiid you at list,” he said, stand- 
ing before her. 

“ You have just come in ? ” 

She looked with innocent, troubled wonder at 
the expression of fire and earnestness in his 
usually careless, laughing eyes. 

“ Have 1 ? ” he said cal)sently ; then’ he turned 
to^Iiss Piper. “I want to introduce you to a 
friend of mine,” he said. “ Will you let me 
bring him He js' staying at the hotel, and he 
has just come from England.” 

A gentleman ? ” said Miss Piper, fluttered, 
pleased, perturbed all at once. 

“ He is an old gentleman, and I think he 
knows some of your peoj)lo. When I spoke of 
your brother having been chaplain here, he 
seemed to think he once knew him. If you will 
let me biing him ” 

“ Oh, if he knew Robert, that makes such a 
diflerence, and it would be a great pleasure. 
There are so few to whom one can speak of 

these things ; but a stranger ” She hesitated 

and sighed. 

Felix took this for a permission, and went off 
to find his friend. 

Presently he returned with a bald-headed; 
gentleman, who looked mild enough to still the 
most maidenly fears. Ho made the presentation 
in due form, and then it was found that, in 
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order to make rooai for this stranger, Deonys 
had to rise. 

Felix took it quite as a matter of course that 
hie should give her his arm and lead her away. 
For what other reason had he hunted up this 
new acquaintance and tracked liim through the 
labyrinth of many corridors to the billiard- 
room ? 

“ Have you been dancing miich ? ” he asked ; 
and then he glanced at her, programme, and 
saw but two or three names scribbled on its 
white surface. “ May I ? ” He took the little 
pencil, and put his own initials here and there, 
almost at random, down tbc page. 

Deonys looked with alarm at this repeated 
“ F. C.” 

“Oh, please, not so many times,” she said. 
“ I don’t want to dance at all ; and I am going 
home quite early.” 

“ You don’t want to dance ? ” he said eagerly, 
as if this pleased him. “No more do I. But 
you won’t go away before supper ? Let me see. 
The dancers are sure to make a rush for the 
buffet after this waltz down hero ; that’s about 
the time when everybody begins to feel hungry, 
if you want to go home soon, we might go 
down earlier, when it is quiet, don’t you think ? 
And we’ll get Miss Piper to come with us.” 

“ Miss' Piper would be pleased.” 
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' I'il' idem^d to ber afterwards ae If liad 
lifefet given her consent. All the tihie be 
latlked he was leading her, skilfully skirtittg the 
newly-formed set of dancers, out of the ball- 
room and into a long, narrow hall, draped and 
festooned, and made beautiful with rare flowers. 
At the upper end of it was a broad low seat 
beneath great window, its coloured panes 
hidden by a heavy velvet curtain. No one 
seemed to l^avc discovered this remote refuge, 
and he led her straight to it. 

“If you don’t want to dance, it is cooler out 
here,” he said easily ; “ and it is impossible to 
talk with peoj)lo whirling and twirling all about 
you, and treading on your toes. Waltzing is 
the most arbitrary proceeding in the world. 
You are not allowed to look on in peace ; you 
are forced to take to it in self-defence.” 

“I thought it was very nice to look on ; but, 
then, th:jt is because I dance so badly. If I 
could dance like l*hib’ppa ” 

“ Queen Philippa is holding a great court to- 
night,” he answered lightly. “ She seems to be 
engaged ever so many deep.” 

“Then you asked her?” She felt a great 
sense of relief, yet she wondered when he could 
have done it. “What a pity you wete too 
late!” 

lie did not answer her directly. He was 
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wondering if she did not feel cold. Should he 
fetch her a cloak ? And did she really prefer 
sitting here to having the tips of her toes 
trodden on hy those aggressive couples ? 

And for all reply Di smiled, and remarked 
that it was very cool and pleasant, as, indeed, it 
waSj now that she knew herself to be not taking 
that which belonged to another. , ^ • 

“ I’ve got to tell you all about Kylmure, you 
know,” be went on ; “ and, 'since I, hear that 
you are going there by-and-by, I must prepare 
you. You will require to stand an examination 
on it. Miss Bell will expect you to be quite up. 
in everything Scotch, won’t she ? ” 

^‘Bell spoke of London,” said Di, with a 
sigh ; “ hut I should like the country best, I 
think, except that it is further away. Yes, 
please, tell me about it in case I go.” 

So he began, and he discovered that there 
was a great deal to tell. lie found himself 
describing with much brightness, aiid a touch 
of poetry, perhaps, the life of that far distant 
island. It was an idle, dream-liko picture : 
glens and valleys, where the spring revelled 
while winter lingered reluctant to go on the 
mountain tops; placid wsiters, ton died with 
sunset-fire, or with the tenderness of safFron- 
tinted dawns; moors glorious with autumn’s 
briavest colours. 
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He spoke, too, of storms that rage upon this 
far-off shore ; of’ long wild nights he had spetd; 
under an upturned boat for sheer joy in watch- 
ing the Jinger of the foaming surf leaping up to 
meet the lashing, wrestling rain, and in listen- 
ing to the screech of the sea-birds, heard above 
all the tempest. Then he described the cottage, 
hardly l^ettcr than a hut, w^here he and his 
friend “put up” in autumn, for there was no 
house that, werat'' with the shootings. She 
seemed to see it all : the housekeeper’s daughter, 
who had “ a spine in her back,” and who lay, 
very patient and contented, on every fine day in 
the little garden, where curly greens and coral 
fuchsias grew in contented proximity (somehow 
she knew — she could not have told how — that 
Felix was very good to this poor girl, and 
supplied her with books, and, perhaps, with 
more substantial comforts) ; the housekeeper 
herself, wdth her limited English and her un- 
limited Highland .pride ; all the W'ork of the 
homestead, too ; the ripening, watched so 
eagerly, of the patch of yellow com; the 
anxious care with which not only the cows 
and sheep, but the very hens were tethered 
to keep their w'^andering feet from temptation, 
while this slow coining of gold went on ; then, 
in duo time, and often late in the autumn 
mouths, the ingathering of the harvest, when 
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everybody, gentle and simple, lent a willing 

Mnd. 

; It was perhaps a trite enough picture to 
those very familiar with this long-discovered 
land of the north-west ; hut to this young girl 
who listened, her wide innocent eyes fixed on 
the speaker with the raos*t absorbed attention, it 
was all new and all wonderful as a land ^of 
dreams. 

“ Oh, I hope Bell will take me there ! ” she 
said. 

“ Possibly I may be there myself. I often 
take a run up there,” he answered carelessly. 

What was perhaps less wonderful than this 
dreamland,- was the fact that the time passed 
with great speed while her companion talked. 
He had so much to say, and he took enre to say 
it so that she should feel interested — almost com- 
pelled to attend — and that result, as we have 
seen, was not difficult to achieve. 

She forgot altogether th^ part slio was sup- 
posed to be taking, as a young lady making her 
curtsey to society. The young gentlemen who 
should alarm her with their flowing French 
and their agility in waltzing, were forgotten 
too; the host, if he saw her at all, had the 
discretion to keep these aspirants aloof. Her 
thoughts followed Felix into other lands, strange, 
wo;nderful countries, where one day she, too, 
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might wander. She was very happy : her 
imagination was stirred; fitful images and 
pleasant visions flitted before her. It was a 
beautiful, simple life that he described, and he 
seemed to be giving her the assurance that it 
would one day be her own.# Afterwards she 
remembered that he had said, “ Some day I 
shoul.d lil:e to show you ^lat,” “ Some day we 
shall look at this together.” At the mommit if : 
had seemed very natural that he should make 
such proposals. It was only afterwards, when 
other liffht had been cast on them, when she 
was alone and had time to think, that she 
understood the words. Then she recoiled from 
them ashamed, with cheeks that burned under 
the accusation that to listen had been disloyal. 

But as yet no illumination had come to her. 
She had not any eyes for the couples who now 
and again strayed from the ball-room to cool 
themselves in the long hall, and whose glanced, 
betraying amusement, might have enlightened 
. her. Among those who came and came,4gain; 
more than once was Philippa, who, with chatm-*: 
ing impartiality, was making a great 
people happy, and was listening gracefiiHy jfc 
compliments in all languages. 

On one of the occasions when she wandffihfed 
into the hall, her companion was the jc^g: 
attache, who had been Di’s first partner. ' 
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fickle youth was confiding everything over 
again to the new listener — his prospects, his 
position, his superior knowledge *of State affairs. 
It pleased him to talk in French. It was the 
thing to do, and phrases that might be con- 
demned as egotistical if worded in English 
sound beautifully modest in a foreign tongue. 

“ You can say so many more things ^ you can 
express such nice sliades of meaning ; you can 
make remarks that don’t offoVKl, yoi; know,” he 
,explained. “ You liave travelled a great deal, 
and you must have felt the value of this.” 

“I have travelled a great deal ; but it is 
mostly the English side of foreign life that I 
have seen, and my country people think that 
every foreigner is bound to understand the 
English tongue.” 

, “Well, that’s just it; you know that’s just 
where the advantage of living abroad and 
knowing other languages lies. In America or 
England you must talk a^ ^ thers do ; but here 
you can say a thing to an American or an 
Englishman in French, you know, a broad 
thing, and he takes it all for granted. He 
, ; thinks it’s the license of the language.” 

“ That is a new light,” said Philippa gravely. 

When I want ' to say a broad thing I will 
remember that.” 

everybody talks it here,” this 
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persistent admirer of the G-allic tongue went 
on ; “ it’s the court language.” 

“Yes,” said Philippa, “I suppose so. We 
fondly hoped to see something of Spanish life — 
the romantic side of it that on^ reads about— 
the Spain of Don Quixote ; Hut the knights I 
have met have not been very romantic. It is 
difficult to be interesting, I dare say, when you 
are not sure of your tenses.” 

“ Oh, if -you Want to see the Spaniards at 
home, you will have to wait, I can tell you. 
They are the most inhospitable people in 
Europe. I’ve been here six months now, and 
I’ve not been inside the door of a Spanish 
house. . They would not believe me, if I told 
them that in New York.” 

“ I dare say not. Then there is no hope for 
me,” she said, with fine gravity. 

“ Well, not in the upper circles, at any 
rate. I was disappointed at first ; but I have 
made up ray mind«’v)w that tliere is nothing 
worth regretting. I am told they never enter- 
tain. They live in a mean kind of style, any- 
how.” 

“ That is not ray way,” said Philippa, shaking 
her head. “ I shall always believe that I have 
lost a great deal, that I have missed a splendid 
opportunity by not getting behind these closed 
doors. I don't know French so well as you, . 
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but I remember one phrase from my school- 
days.. I think it is Montaigne who says it: 
‘ On voyage moins pour s’instruire que pour se 
desillusionner.’ ” 

She was looking fixedly at the other end of 
the gallery, wher%a white dress, trimmed with 
red roses, was to be seen ; but if there was any 
double meaning in* her words, thi^ ypung 
attache was not acute enoucrh to read it. 

How long the spell that*-hold ^lioso two, 
seated alone in their remote corner, might have 
lasted, it is impossible to say; but it Avas 
broken suddenly and completely by a sound of 
many footsteps. A door near them was tlirown 
wide open, and the hall seemed all in a moment 
to be filled with people. 

Di looked round, and, with a start, she awoke, 
and came back from dreamland. 

“ What is it ? ” she asked. 

There was a rustle of dresses, a murmur 

voices, and of low laughter, and many eyes 
seemed to rest upon the two who sat in con- 
spicuous isolation. 

“ It’s the matrons going in for supper,” said 
Pelix explaining. “ I forgot they did it that 
way here. We’ll have to wait, I suppose. It 
would be considered ‘ cheeky ’ if we went in 
with our elders, wouldn’t it ? ” 

He spoke lightly, as if he did not mind, or 
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wisli ber to mind the battery of looks, anrased 
or indifferent, directed at them ; but Di ;^d not 
answer. 

She, too, looked at them all a little shyly, yet 
with a pleasant interest in the smiling lords and 
rustling ladies till one pair of eyes met her o^. 
It was Mrs. Henshaw," who passed her leaning 
on the arm of a decorated gentleman : she was 
so close that her silken train brushed Di’s feet, 
so near tliat there was no mistaking the cold, 
almost malignant anger of her eyes. 

Deonys, to whom no one was ever cold or 
cruel, shrunk back surprised and frightened. 

“ What have I done ? Why should she look 
like that ? ” she questioned herself, flushing and 
growing pale. “ Oh, what have I done ! ” 

Had Felix seen that look, too ? 

. “ Shall we go and see what Miss Piper and 

her cavalier are about?” he asked, standing up 
and oflering her his arm. “ It will he cooler in 
there now.” 

She got up mechanically. 

“ I must go away,” she said, confused and 
miserable. She took one step forward, not 
noticing his outstretched arm. She saw Miss 
Barbara and she went to her swiftly. 

Miss Barbara,' the last of the procession, 
stepped out of the ranks, waving away Major 
Gibbs with a gesture that was a command. 
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She strode Dp stern and unrelenting. A 
sombre, severe figure. 

“What have I done?” said Di, this time 
audibly. 

What have you done ? ” Miss Barbara echoed 
grimly. “ You have raa^e yourself the talk of 
the evening. That I should have lived to hear 
that woman” — she indicated with a jiod J\IrS. 
Hmishaw’s departing skirts— “ s])eak of you as. 
she spoke to-night ! As for lilni ” — jjio glanced 
at Felix with an air of gieat and I’ighteous 
wrath — “ I am ashamed of myself that I ever 
thought well of him. Was it not enough for 
him to make one girl’s name tlie gossip of the 
place? Must he set them talking about you, 
too ? ” 

Di checked her with a little touch upon her 
arm. 

The girl’s face was pale, and her proud, 
tender mouth was quiveriner, but she said, quietly 
and firmly — 

“ If it was wrong it was my fault. Do you 
hear me ? It was all my fault. It was because 
I did not understand. I did not think.” 

‘‘ Your fault ? ” Miss Barbara looked at her, 
still stem, but perhaps not witliout inward 
relenting. “ Well, you’ll have to bear it between 
you. It takes more than one to do most of the 
mischief of the world. I'm not going to measure 
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out wliicla of you was most to blame. You 
have set people’s idle, foolish tongues going, aiid 
that’s enough for me.” 

Deonys shrank involuntarily from this hard 
truth ; but she said in her clear, steady tones—- 

“ You will say notliing — to him. It was my 
doing. I did not wish to dance. And now I 
am ^oi^g away. I ought not to have come. 
I will never go to a ball again.” 

She left^Miss -Barbara before that lady could 
deliver herself of further rebuke or remonstrance. 
She walked quickly down the long hall, looking 
neither to right nor left, bent only on reaching 
solitude. At the other end of it a door suddenly 
opened, and Malleson appeared. 

“ Why, Di, I w^ coming to look for you,” he 
said. 

“ Oh, Raljdi,” she said, thinking it quite 
natural he should be at hand to help her in her 
extremity,” “ will you take me home ? ” 

“ Ilfmie already ! Are you tired? Have you 
danced so much ? Let me look at you.” 

He took her by the two hands and wheeled 
her round under a blazing chandelier. 

“ It’s all nonsense. You want some supper, 
and then wo shall tread our measure together. 
You think I'm too venerable to dance ? How 
do you know that I haven’t been practisiuig my 
steps for the last month in the privacy of my 
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? You ask old Anckel if he hasn’t heard 
the boards creaking. Come along ; I’m burning 
to distinguish myself.” 

“ I must go home.” 

She had much ado to keep her lips from 
trembling ; she could not jpring them to say any- 
thing more. 

“ Di,” he said, smiling at her ; “ ypu are a 
dreadful little unbeliever. Well, come and have, 
some supper, at any rate. I-met your father 
just now. What do you suppose he will think if 
he finds you flown ? ” 

“I don’t know,” she said, finding words in 
the urgency of her need. “Oh, Ralph, will 
you never understand ? Let me pass. I must 
go. I’ll go alone, if you woift take me.” 

Then at last he understood that some intoler- 
able trouble was pressing down upon her, and 
that he was torturing her by his easy phrases. 

“ Has that woman ” he began impetu- 

ously, and then he checked ^limself. This was 
no time for questions. 

“ Come,” he said simply. He led her out and 
wrapped her in his own great coat, which ho 
had just taken off. Then, at last, they reached 
the silence of the clear, austere, starlit night. 

He did not ask her any more questions, or 
trouble her with words at all. It was but a 
little way to the Preciados, and they traversed 
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ijb qiiiekly. He went with her tipstairs ah3 ihh) 
the sittingrroom, where a dim light was hurhilig. 
He stirred the smouldering fire, and placed, J^r 
in her own little chair near it. Then he crossed 
to the kitchen, and roused ,the sleepy Pef^ 
moving drowsily amqiig her pots and pans, and 
made her warm the coffee that was ready foT 
Mr/ Ouvry on his return. 

“ Look here, Pepa,” he said, “ I’ll give you a 
new pailuela if you will he clever and light ^ 
fire in your mistress’s room. Bo you hear me ? 
Is the coffee warm ? Come, stir about, and get 
the room ready.” 

Pepa stared at the unwonted spectacle of the 
grave English senor, prying into odd corners 
and lifting the lids of her pans distractedly ; but 
she was sensible of the magnificence of the bribe, 
and did her best to earn it. 

Deonys paid little heed to all this fuss and 
bustle ; she longed to be alone. It was all 
Malleson could do« for her, this outward service, 
this tending of the body. It is often all that 
the . best and most loving of us can do for 
another in our imperfect knowledge of an 
inward trouble. 

She might be morbid in her sensitiveness; 
she might misjudge, mistake, in her inexperi- 
ende ; but all his soul rose up in resentinent 
against any one who should hurt her by so 
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much as a look, and lie left her, vowing a great 
against the disturber of her peace. 

, JSe did not go back to the ball-room. He 
Vent home to his rooms, and put on once again 
the fihabby and familiar garment that belonged 
to his working hours. Tl^e dress coat of vener- 
able cut, which he had worn so philosophically, 
he flung aside with something of a grim .and 
sardonic smile. Three minutes of Mrs. St. 
John’s reception had been enough for .him. 
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CHAPTEl*R X. 

“ A louoly spirit, unquiet.” 

“ But must I really go, father ? ” 

“ You have written the letter, haven’t you ? ” 
“Yes; hut I could write another.” That 
hardly seemed to Di a sufficient argument. 

“ So you will, I dare say, to announce that 
you are on your way. I’m afraid you haven’t a 
logical mind, my child.” 

Mr. Ouvry looked up from his plate with a 
smile. He was in an excellent humour, and 
nothing that even a foolish, illogical girl could 
say had power to disturb him. 

“ You have not given me one good argument 
why you should disappoint your cousin.” 

“ Ah, if it were a disappointment,” she said 
slowly. She could have given him a great 
many reasons, and he woxild have said that they 
were all of them more or less frivolous. It is 
always the strongest and most imperative motive 
that is never put into words. 
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She made no further protest. Her father, for 
sorpie inscrutable reason of his own, willed .that 
she should pay this visit to England ; and 
she never disputed anything that he wished 
strongly. ^ 

“I suppose I haven’t a .well-regulated mind,” 
she said, with a smile. “Padre, let me give 
you some more coffee.'’ ^ , • 

“ Oh, you will like it,” he said, as he passed 
her his cup; “it will impres&-you ymnensely. 
One’s first visit to London is an epoch in one’s 
life. I wish I might be there to see how it 
strikes you.” 

“ Won’t you come? ” she asked, with a touch 
of eagerness. 

He shook his head. 

England is not for me,” he said, with soft 
melancholy. “ I have growii used to my exile. 
Do you remember tliat poor wretch to whom 
they offered his freedom, and who begged on his 
knees to be allowed to cj^d his days in the 
Bastille ? His liberty was a commodity he 
didn’t know how to use. After thirty years of 
prison walls one grows to love tlieir shelter.” 

“ Prison walls ! Our’s is a very large Pastille, ■ 
I think,” she said, smiling. And yet she felt at 
moments as if this great city — the only home she 
had ever known — was indeed too narrow for 
■ her. The ball was a thing of the past, considered 
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in the light of the thick-coming gaieties that 
had followed, hut Miss Barbara’s words had 
scorched Deonys, and the burning wounds still 
ached. To her it seemed as if that night would 
never float away among the things that are for- 
gotten, or remembered^ only at passing moments. 
It was always there — always present. She had 
made people talk about lief. They had laughed 
and jested and made small insinuations. They 
had judg84 her, aiid condemned her. She hid 
her burning cheeks in her hands, though there 
was none to see. If Miss Barbara could have 
measured the depth of her shame, the torture of 
her hurt pride, she would have recoiled in 
amazement. 

Miss Barbara, like most people who act on 
imj)ulse, had already so far cooled from her first 
wrath as to be willing to take Di back to a 
measure of favour, if Di had given her the 
opportunity. But this she did not do. She 
hid herself, and saw no one. Miss Barbara, 
carrying her small olive branch, not to be pre- 
sented, however, until she had delivered herself 
of a further instalment of her mind, found the 
girl flown. Concha, resentful and ungracious, 
answered the lady’s execrable Spanish with 
contempt. 

“ How was she to know where the senorita 
had gone ? Was she the child’s jailer ? ” 
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Miss Barbara, being but human, resented Di’s 
absence, and tramped downstairs with somewhat 
chilled ardour. The chances were, that when 
Di was again to be seen that carefully prepared 
scolding would be a little emphasized. 

As for Felix, he was very speedily restored to 
favour. Indeed, Di tormented herself quite 
needlessly with picturing Miss Barbara’s attitude 
towards him on the night of the ball.* 

After she had left, the young man, Iiaving'a 
shrewd guess, perhaps, at the state of matters, 
came up and presented his arm with the utmost 
nonchalance to the offended lady.* 

“ I see Ralph is taking care of Miss Ouvry,” 
he said. “ Miss Barbara, won’t you take com- 
passion on me, and take me to have some 
supper ? I’m tremendously hungry.” 

When a young man looks at you with a smile 
in his eyes, and deprecates your indignation 
with the most charming good nature, it is 
impossible, at least if you^ire a maiden lady, to 
keep up a show of anger long. Miss Barbara 
made a valiant stand, but she had to surrender. 

There never was such an attentive youth. 
He got her the most comfortable chair and a 
small table all to lierself. He rushed away for 
her spectacles, which, after the manner of 
spectacles, were absent at the most important 
moment ; he tempted her with every good 
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thing on the table. You would have said 
that it was the most delightful and congenial 
task to wait on this hard-featured old lady, 
dressed in an antique and bygone fashion, and 
that he had never cared to look at a girl 
in his life. Who could resist such blandish- 
ments ? 

And will you tell me winch of them it is ? ” 
she asked dryly, as he came back with the 
champagne ; or ia it to be turn about ? ” 

“There is only one — there never was but 
one,” he answered earnestlv. 

“ I thought* there were two. Maybe you 
were trying which you liked best. Perhaps 
you’ll let me know when you've made up your 
mind,” she said sarcastically. 

“It is made up. Miss Barbara, you must 
help me.” 

She assured him that she would promise no 
such thing. She was not going to spend 
herself to help a weather-cock to twirl with 
every wind that blows. Yet in her inmost 
heart she was triumphant. It was not Philippa, 
then, it was Beonys, this child of her love, 
whom he had chosen. She had hardly the 
heart to scold him for his indiscretion. But 
Di must not be acquainted with her good^ 
fortune imtil she had had her misdeeds pointed 
out to her. Miss Barbara averred that, even if 
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it was an honest courtship, that was no excuse 
for behaviour that was “ not pretty.” 

But as for Di, this supposed happiness that 
was about to be offered to her was the chief 
cause of her mjsery. 

She was growing vojy fast in these days, 
and she understood now something of what 
Felix had meant by his words and looks^ The 
knowledge brouglit her keenest pain. She 
wanted, above all things, to jbe truest© Philippa. 
Why, then, should loyalty to Philippa all at 
once seem so very hard a tiling ? 

It was to the gallery that she ffcd ; there she 
could be quite sure of solitude. Mrs. Henshaw’s 
patronage of art had ceased. Here, least of all, 
Felix was likely to be found. Here were only 
the dumb, friendly pictures, that tell you their 
own story and never ask for yours in return. 

It was hero that she had learned much of the 
little phe knew. It was not an education after 
the I'Jattern of Newnhain Girton, but it went 
for something, for in these echoing corridors 
you can hold communion with the master minds 
of the world. 

True, she knew hardly more than the alphabet 
of their language. She passed fiery Goya with 
a shudder ; Bibera’s martyrdoms, and his flesh- 
less yellow saints frightened her; there was 
all the pain and penance of life, and none of 
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its beauty or its holiness, in the faces of his 
wasted anchorites. She looked with great 
respect at Bassano — the painter of broad l^cks 
and of shining pots and pans — with some com- 
prehension of the splendid life and movement, 
the gaiety of Yelasque^ ; but it was to Bar- 
tolome Esteban Murillo that she gave her whole 
heart’s^ love. This sweet interpreter of grace 
and tenderness, and of rare colour, seemed to 
her to imprison ru .‘prayer in every canvas he 
touched. His “Virgin of Sorrows,” with her 
rapt, upward gaze, appealed to her by her very 
humanness. She was not far-off, remote — an 
angel appearing for a moment out of paradise, 
like the madonnas of Raphael. She was but a 
woman, understanding the sorrows of other 
women, touched even while her eyes are lifted 
to heaA^en, with the woes that darken* this dark 
earth. 

It was to her the girl whispered, “You 
understand”; it wQ^g to her she looke(? for 
sympathy, comprehension, consolation. While 
Di flitted lightly day by day through the long 
empty galleries — smiling sometimes at the 
fantastic conceptions of Teniers, the dancing 
and piping frogs, the monsters, dwarfs, skele- 
tons, and always the beautiful lady who, 
feminine subtlety, appears now in green, 'how 
in lustrous satin, again in court-dress, with 
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Mthers on Tier head, to the distraction of the 
porely tempted Anthony, who peeps at her from 
his oave; now standing with great awe before 
Eaphael’s “Pasmo de Sicilia ’’—there were 
visitors who ,came, and who went away dis- 
appointed from the door of the house in the 
Preciados. 

Felix ran up once or twice, and one day 
Mrs. St. John arrived to make a rare visit, but 
Concha shut the door on all '•this Parisian finery. 

Mrs. St. John was more fortunate in finding 
the ladies in the lower house at home. 

“I’ve been to see that little girl,” she said, 
“but she was out. I am dying to ask her 
what Miss Barbara said to her that night, you 
know, at our ball. I couldn’t resist taking 
Miss Barbara to have a peep at them in the 
hall ; it was as good as a play to see her face. 
She was downright mad with her. We think 
nothing of that sort of thing at home, but you 
En^ish are so dreadfull;;^ proper, and so stiff. 
You make prudes of your girls.” 

She was seated in Mrs. Henshaw’s rocking- 
chair, and she tilted it back with a laugh. 

I prefer that my daughter should be called 
a prude rather than a flirt,” said Mrs. Henshaw, 
vrith great stateliness. 

« Well, now, we don’t think much of a flirta- 
tion, you know. It comes natural. And it 
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seems to me, if you curi> young people too 
much, you just make them sly. You forOe 
them to make appointments about •which their 
mammas know nothing.” She glanced at 
Philippa from under her eyelashes. “ I don’t 
think there was an atom of harm in those two 
sitting together the whole evening. He’s what 
I call. a brjlliant young man. He’s more like 
an American. I’d listen to him for hours 

ft t 

myself, if he asked ’me.” 

“ He is a delightful young man,” said Philippa 
calmly. 

“ And you’re not jealous ? ” Mrs. St. John 
turned to her with a , quick laugh. “ Now, if 
it was me, I’d be burning with jealousy. I’d 
let every one know it.” 

“ That is one of the disadvantages of being 
English,” said Philippa lightly. “We haven’t 
your fine frankness. We can’t express our- 
selves with the same charming freedom.” 

“ Well, I was always frank. You may 
laugh, but you are jealous all the same, aren’t 
you ? 

“ Oh yes. Concealment, like a worm i’ the 
bud, is feeding on my damask cheek. I’m a 
good actor, you see.” 

“Well, I always said that of you.” Mrs. 
St. Jolin })ut out one pretty foot and look^ 
contemplatively at it with her head on one side. 
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"Philippa, yoD forget yourself,” said Mrs. 
Henshaw with great dignity. “ Of whom, 
pray, need my daughter be jealous ? ” She 
turned to her guest. "We make every allow- 
ance for difiFerepce of national feeling, hut permit 
me to say that in England we do not make use 
of such expressions. We consider them not in 
good taste — not nice.” , 

“ In fact, we have dropped the word out of 
our dictionaries,” said Philippa, sraiHng ; “ we 
don’t know what it means. I am sorry to fall 
short of your expectations, but the truth is, Di 
and I are excellent friends.” 

" Well, I declare ! ” Mrs. St. John rose, 
and held out her beautifully gloved hand. 
" You English are a mystery to me. I sup- 
pose it’s because you are a dying race — that’s 
what Mr. St. John says — that you are so cold- 
blooded.” 

" That must be it. People’s feelings get 
blunted as they grow old.”^ 

“ Well, you’ll tell her that I came to see her, 
any way ? ” 

" Oh yes, I will tell her. I’m going to have 
tea with her to-night.” 

" Philippa, what did you moan by talking 
like that ? ” said her mamma, when Mrs. St. 
John had rustled away. 

" It was she who talked ‘ like that.’ She is 
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©pitotnized American, double-distilled essence 
of the States. I wonder what such people are 
made for, unless it is to point a moral.” 

“ She is extremely unladylike.*” 

I should use a stronger word.” 

“ I hope you won’t copy her manners. If it 
were not for her position here — and how she 
got it, I’m sure I don’t know. But that was 
not what 1 meant.” ^ 

“If you,, mean- that I was rude to her, she 
did not . discover it She is as invulnerable 
as— hs Achilles, wasn’t it ? ” 

“ Don’t make classical allusions ; it sounds so 
pedantic.” 

“ I’m not likely to err in that way,” said 
Philippa dehiurely, “ for my stock of them is 
very meagre. Achilles was a lucky hit. Was 
that what you meant to warn me against, 
mamma ? ” 

“ You know quite well what I moan, though 
you try to beg the question.” 

“ Yes, I think I know.” She looked straight 
into her mother's uneasy eyes, her own flashing 
with sudden fire. “ You mean that I am to 
join in this foolish, wicked talk about that poor 
little girl upstairs ; that I am to shake my head 
over her — I! ” 

“ It was extremely bad taste, to say the least 
of it; and a forward, bold girl, must expect 
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people to talk of her. I 4on’t blame any oue 
wbo would take advantage of such behaviour. 
Oentlemeu think it amusing for the time ; but 
they despise girls who carry them on. Tliey 
have no real resfpect for them.” 

“ Every one respects ‘Bi. I won’t hear a 
wdrd against her,” , 

“ It is very sad to see how family traits 
descend,” Mrs. Ilensliawxwent on, occupied 
with her own train of thought— heredity, 
yon know — a most intereiithiff htvdy ; I h^ve 
a £rm belief in it. Yon snw how she left me 
the moment we onteied the hall-room, and 
sought out that ridiculous Miss Piper ?” 

“Is that herediiy?” said Philjppa inno- 
cently. 

“ I for one* could never countenance such 
extravagance. Why, that blue satin must 
have cost at least a guinea a yard! And to 
choose her, instead of me— not even a married 
woman. But I always ha'd my mi.sgivings, 
when I saw how like tlie giil is to hc'r mother. 

I am not often mistaken, and now, you s( e, the 
taint is coming out.” 

|*hilippa laughed, as she always did, at her 
mother’s inconsequent speeches. This scr.appy 
way of doing her thinking aloud had its droll 
side. 

I don’t know what the mother may have 
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done,” slie said, “ but if Di is like her, she 
must have been wholly sweet and good.” . 

“ Ah ! you will never know, never ! I have 
kept my sorrows to myself. I have never 
troubled yon with them ” — she spoke with a 
touch of real pathos — “ and I want to save you 
from suffering as I suffered. You should re- 
member that when I ask you to give up any- 
thing, it is because J*ani thinking only of your 
good. And you’'“Dught to try and please me, 
when I tell yon it is you I am thinking of.” 
Her voice giww eager and almost shrill. 

“But not to give up Di,” Philippa answered 
quickly, earnest now, too ; “ that would only 
do me harm.” 

Her heart fired up, made its passionate claim 
to truth-and faithfulness. She felt instinctively 
that her safety lay in these. At the moment 
she meant them wholly. 

Mrs. Hcnshaw said nothing more. With all 
her slovenliness oi*- speech she knew where to 
stop. She knew, for instance, never to intro- 
duce Felix ('hester’s name into any discussion 
of Di’s conduct. Some instinct warned her 
that there would be danger in the topic. 

Philippa, hot to prove her loyalty to friend- 
ship, went at once up the higher flight of stairs. 

“Oh, Concha, she is always out now,” she 
said, showing her disappointment in her mobile 
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face. “I will come back in the evening — to- 
night,” she repeated, in her stammering Spanish. 

The old serving woman’s face beamed with 

friendliness. Nobody could resist this gracious 

young lady. 81^3 nodded lier head, spread out 

her hands, shrugged her. shoulders ; it was a 

brilliant pantomime. ^ Philippa laughed, calling 

out, as she ran downstairs again, Jthat .she 

would return — at night. 

^ ^ • • • 

An hour later, while she ws busy twisting 

together some scraps of lace and rihbon for the 
adornment of Mrs. Henshaw's heat], that lady 
sh’pped out to take a walk. 

She went away almost furtively, as if she 
feared to be questioned or recalled ; she came 
back triumj)hant, important, the very sweep of 
her skirts was complacent. 

Philippa sat in her low, straight-baclced seat 
by the window, her laces and flowers scattered 
all about her. She was humming to herself 
a low French air with a sail refrain, but her 
voice was gay. 

J’avais done dix-hnit ans ! j’etais done pleiri de songes ! ” 

“Look here, my child, I have a charming 
surprise for you.” Mrs. Ilenshaw paused at 
the table in the middle of the room and searched 
her reticule for a little package. “He put 
them up in paper, he is so neat. I like to see 
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neatness in a man. Tickets for the Zarztt^^^ 
You know you have wanted all winter to>g|p' 
there, so this fits in delightfully, as we have no 
engagement.” 

Philippa glanced up, but s^e continued her: 
careless song — 

“ 0 temps do reverie, et de f^roe ot de grace I 

Vouloir tout de la^ie, amour, puissance et gloire ! 

Etre pin*, etre titre sublime ot croire 

A toute pureto ! ” 

“ It is an excellent piece,” Mrs. Henshaw 
continued, a little more sharply. “ He told me 
the name. Let me see ; what was it ? Oh yes, 

‘ Dreams of Gold,’ — a pi ctty name ; something 
clasHic, you know, and with a moral. I dare 
say quite pioper, or he would not have invited 

US. 

“Who is he?” Philippa asked still .negli- 
gently, bent on the nice adjustment of a rose, 

“ Did I not tel^you ? Major Gibbs is going 
with us. He is really very attentive.” 

“ Oh, very attentive. That is a rpward for 
the cake and wine.” , ‘ ,, 

“And — I believe Mr. Chester is to be tltere 
too. So, you see, we shan’t he dull.” 

Philippa broke oif her singing sharply. 

“ You asked him ? ” She looked straight : at 
her mother. ; v l 
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“ I mentioned that we were going.” 

Mrs. Henshaw left tlie room without meeting 
tlie glance of her daughter’s serious eyes. 

That evening Deonys had no guests except 
Ralph, who came often. He found her busy 
sewing, as he always did now. The house was 
very <3[uiet ; there wjis no sound of laughter 
from the balcony below. , 

They did not talk rntieli . while he smoked. 
Di was entirely silent about''the past. She 
never alluded to the night of the ball. Malleson 
was left to guess at the source of Ijer distress. 
Once he asked her, awkwardly enough, if she 
had spoken much with Mrs. Ilenshaw on that 
occasion. 

“ You were under her wing, weren’t you ? ” 
he questioned her with apparent carelessness. 

“ No,” she said, looking up at him quietly. 
“ I sat with Miss Piper — at first. I never 
sj>oke to Mrs. Henshaw all evening.” 

You haven’t had a passagc*of arms with her, 
have you ? ” he asked, playfully. “ 1 live in the 
fear of that myself, and, as I know I should get 
the worst of it, I keep out of her way.” 

V ' No,” she answered again ; but she gave no 
further explanation. 

Then he knew that he was to ask her no 
Questions. She would not make his desire to 
help her easy by any confessions. 
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On this night, as on others, she spoke eagerly 
of the chances of war, and of coming trouble. 
For love is not the only passion of life, and in 
these early February days the air was full of 
strange omens of disaster. 
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CHAPTER XL 

“ Ay, every inch a king.” 

One morning I)i leaneH-'rw^t of her window, 
and knew that the spring had come. 

The air that met her softly as she opened hpr 
casement whispered tlie secret, ft had lingered 
on the wide plains, brown no longer, but brave 
with tenderest, most vivid green. There were 
larks rising joyously with ra])turous singing 
from the young wheat ; the almond trees by 
the Manzanares had made haste to put out their 
pink blossoms, and were bending down to look 
at themselves in tlie clear water ; the air there- 
abouts was sweet with the scent of hidden 

m 

violets. 

She needed no second summons. There were 
to be no pictures painted by man’s hand for her 
this day, no confining walls while the spring 
was waiting to greet her, lurking in the alleys 
of the Carnpo del Moro. “ I am coming,” she 
said, nodding gravely, and she went and fetched 
her hat, and ran down the many steps. 
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Mr. Ouvry, for a wonder, had risen early, 
and called for his coffee while she still slept 
She had slept late, and this was her waking'.. 

In the Puerta del Sol there was a '^eat 
gathering of people, thronging the side walks 
and the centre of the great square. She stood 
an instant, surprised, hesitating whether to try 
and penetrate the crowd to reach the Calle 
Major.' Tlren she saw that the militia were on 
duty, tliat^ the windbs^k’^s of the Home Office 
bristled with soldiers. While she stood, un- 
certain whether to go back or forward, some 
one touched her on the arm. She looked up, 
startled, into Felix Chester’s face. 

“ I was coming for you,” he said. “ You 
ought not to be out alone.” 

This was, indeed, all he said in words, but 
his eyes were saying, as plainly as possible, bow 
glad he was to see her again. 

“ What has happened ? ” she asked. 

“Haven’t you heard? Listen. You will 
hear everybody chattering about it. They say 
the king has abdicated.” 

“ Abdicated 1 ” she echoed, looking up at him 
blankly. 

“ So they say. I’m afraid there’s some truth 
in it.” 

“But will he go away — will they make him 
go away ? ” she asked, still bewildered. 
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sti|)j)ose so. I believe some sanguine 
spirits proposed to establish a republic with 
Amadeo as president, but I rather think he 
would decline the honour. I don’t suppose 
there will be ar^ row. They can't even achieve 
a decent revolution here.’! 

“ But what made him do it ? ” she asked, 
thinking of her king. . 

“ I can’t make it out. I. fancy nobody quite 
understands the muddle.’ 1 fiey say Serrano and 
Sagasta wished him to decree the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus, or its equivalent here. 
There is a rumour of a disturbance in the corps 
of artillery, too ; but the real fact of the matter 
is, he can’t manage them. They’ve been too 
much for him. As it was once said of French- 
men, ‘ Crods are required to govern Spaniards.’ ” 

“ They have tieated him shamefully ! ” she 
said indignantly. 

“ I thought you would like to see something 
of what is going on. We, 4 iro all at Kalph’s 
rooms. I came to fetch you.” He drew her 
atm gently within his own as he spoke. 
“I haven’t seen you for such a long time,” 
he said. “Not since that night of Mrs. St. 
John’s reception. I called once or twice, but 
Mr. Ouvry was always out.” 

“ He goes out a great deal.” 

And you, too. We did not fancy that our 
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next meeting was to be on the edge of a storm ! 
What sensational paragraphs old Ralph will 
make out of it ! ” 

She did not answer. This sudden assump- 
tion of power and authority troubled her. She 
had thought so often. of their next meeting; 
she liad meant to l^e so quiet, so calmly neutral, 
so even djstant, perhaps, showing to others, 
with a touch of prjde, that she could demean 
herself wrih diseieiio’ff; 'and here he was guiding 
and protecting her, making a path for her 
through the close-gathered people, jealously 
caring for her ; alluding lightly to that last 
time, too, as if it were all a matter of course I 

“ I think I had better go home,” she said, 
making a faint resistance. 

“ I’m afraid I can’t let you do that,” he 
answered gravely, “ unless you will let me stay 
with you.” 

A moment before he had been scorning the 
thought of danger^; and now, ail at once, it 
seemed as if there were tremendous possibilities 
of harm everywhere out of the circle of his 
presence. 

“ But Concha and Pepita ” 

“Oh, they are Spaniards and fierce Repub- 
licans, no doubt. That’s quite another matter;” 
he assured her eagerly. “ They are all right ; 
they can look after themselves.” 
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“ I can’t understand it,” she said, yet she let 
herself be led on. Was it all a dream ? 

“ You will find everybody in Ralph’s rooms. 
They seem to think him a tower of strength, 
dear old mam Miss Piper is there, too. She 
has been asking for you.” 

Malleson had lp,tely changed his quarters, 
and his rooms looked out upon the, Cortes, thus 
affording a good view of .the centre of interest. 
It was but a little way to'‘reacli*them, but it 
took a long time to make a path through the 
crowd, here very dense. Felix struggled man- 
fully, and took the utmost care of her, receiving 
all the pressure on his own broad shoulders. 

At last ho plunged into a side street, and 
leading his companion by devious and narrow 
ways, they at length reached the house, and 
entered it by a back door. 

“ Here we are at last,” he cried. “ And how 
we shall get out again is a question. You are 
not very tired, I hope ? ^-I’ni afraid it was a 
rough walk for you.” 

“ I am not at all tired,” she answered, making 
haste to ascend the steps. 

He followed her in silence till they reached 
the highest floor; but, before he knocked, he 
tufned to her, and said hesitatingly — 

“ I wished to ask you something. It was so 
difficult to talk out there.” 
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“Yes?" 

“ Surely you are not angry with me ? " he 
said abruptly. “ I have not vexed you, have 
I ? I have been hoping to see you all these 
weeks ” i 

“ But I was out, you know,” she said gently^ 
helping him. “When the yreather is good I 
am out ‘a ges^t deal. And you have not offended 
mp. How could you do that ? ” 

“ I have fiat seeif'you since that evening, I. 
thought it was a splendid evening. There have 
been lots of by,ll8 since, but I didn’t go to any 
of them. 1 didn’t care about it.” 

“ No ? ” She looked at him with her grave, 
direct glance. “ Don't you think we had better 

• n * 

go in ? 

“ If you wish it.” He made haste to knock. 
He was a little disappointed. She was kind ; 
but it was not like the last time. 

When she entered the room she found that 
indeed everybody wai there. 

Her father was standing with Major Hibbs 
in one window, Mrs. Henshaw and Miss Piper ’ 
shared the other. Mrs. Henshaw was seated, ' 
her feet thrust forward on a stool ; the maiden 
lady’s flounces occupied but a modest corner. 
Ralph, he(idless of the chattering company, 
was scribbling busily at a table in the centra 
of the room, all littered with papers. He 
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Ipoked up with a smile, and nodded as the door 
Dpened, and they passed in. The girl’s face 
•was grave, and a little proud as she came for- 
ward. Then Philippa stepped suddenly out 
from some unseen corner, and clasped her round 
^the waist. Even Mrs..Henshaw extended the 
tips of her carefully gloved fingers. Miss 
Piper’s greeting was, as always, pflFusive. It 
seemed to Di as if she were suddenly taken 
back into favour, as if it v?ore tacitly agreed 
in the face of this new excitement that the past 
was to he forgotten. 

“Ah, Di,” her father said, looking round and 
speaking pleasantly, “I was coming to fetch 
you. This is something for you to see — some- 
thing for you young people to remember.” 

“ I remember when Queen Isabella was driven 
away,” said Miss Piper, coming forward with 
her little contribution to the talk, “ and Queen 
Christina, you nunember her, don’t you. Major 
Gibbs ? Dear Robert had,.«uch a pofir opinion 
of her. He used to sav ” 

“ Yes, yes, / remember,” said the major 
loftily, sweeping away these worthless reminis- 
cehees with a wave of his hand. 

“You forget, my dear madam, that I am the 
oldest English inhabitant of Madrid. I was 
here before any of you. I’ve seen you all come, 
all of you.” 
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“ Oh, you have had fine privileges ! ” cried 
Philippa. “ What a great deal of history you 
must have seen.” 

“A little, a little; I could tell you some 
things.” The soldier pursed his flips and drew 
himself up. 

“ What I used to wish,mos|,'for was that I had 
lived in tlio^.dfiys of the French Revolution,” 

, “ Philippa, I am iKU-rified !” cried her mamma. 
“ Think of the martyred king ! ” 

“ Oh, hut he lost liis head before they took it 
off, as soraebojly says. I don't want anything 
to happen to Di’s king ; but if they call this a 
revolution it ought to be a real one, and not a 
sham. AVhy don’t they sing the ‘ Marseillaise ? ’ 
They have no sjurit. and there ought to be 
tumbrils thundering over tlie streets.” 

“ M}’’ dear Miss Pliilippa ! ” cried Miss Piper 
aghast. 

“ Tiicy won't touch the crowned heads here,” 
said Felix reassuringly. “Amadeo will go off 
comfortably with a first-class ticket to Italy, 
and they will put a Republic in his place, and 
nobody will know the difference.'’ 

“ I doii't know,” said Philippa ; “ I think it is 
cruel of you to depiave me of a new emotion in 
that matter-of-fact way. Come here, Di, and 
look down and tell me if those faces don’t belie 
his words.” 
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JDt went forward silently. It was a very 
quiet throng that she looked down on — a sombre 
crowd, hardly relieved by any touches of colour. 
The faces were for the most part turned towards 
the House of «Congress, where a momentous 
debate was going on. Ifc w^as strange to think 
that there, a stone’g throw off, behind those 
walls a nation’s fate was haiigii^ ‘in* the 
balance. 

For a moment no one* spoke' and4li*e scratch- 
ing of Ralpli's pen was very audible. The 
people — a wide sea, of them, stretphing as far 
as eye could reacli up a.nd down the broad street 
— were very patient and undemonstrative, but 
underneath this quiet exterior, turbulent passions 
lay hidden, which any moment might set free. 
It was impossible not to tliink a little seriously 
of the issues of the next few hours. 

Ralph suddenly threw down his pen and 
rose. 

“ I must go out,” he s*'id, gathering his 
papers hastily together. “ Pray make your- 
selves as comfortable as you can. Felix ” — he 
tossed him his key^s — “ you look after the ladies, 
will you, and get them something to oat. You’ll 
have to forage for yourself, for old Anchel has 
absconded.” 

“ All right ; we’ll look after ourselves.” 

“ But will you not be in danger ? ” Philippa 
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asked. “ I haven’t Mr. Chester’s sublime faith 
in the peaceable intentions of that crowd;” 

“Danger ! no,” said Ralph. But his smile 
Vas for the anxious look in Di’s eyes. “I’ll 
have to lise my elbows, that's* all. It isn’t a 
moment to study politeness.” He nodded to 
them all and left the room. , 

“ Ah,‘ h^ speaks lightly,” said Mrs. Henshaw, 
shaking her head ; V but I am not to be blinded. 
I am prepared for the worst, the very worst. 
My poor Philippa enjoys the excitement, she is 
so young ; bjut 1 tell her wc may return to a 
blighted, wrecked home.” This sentence sounded 
so well that she repeated it, folding her gloved 
hands together. “ I v^anted to take refuge at 
the British Embas jy, but Major Giibbs pointed 
put that this was nearer. I think, between our- 
selves, he is a litth jealous of the impression we 
made on dear Lady JJOuisa,” she whispered 
cautiously. “ Very weak and silly, as you say, 
my dear Miss Pipes;, but I am indulgent to little 
weaknesses, and so we came here instead."” 

“ Ah, he is always so kind, Mr. Malleson,” 
said the little lady, glowing under this unusual 
mark of confidence. “ I thought of him at oDce, 
he is so safe ! I brought away the miniatures,^ 
she said, showing a little parcel under Iter cloak, 
“I have nothing else of any value. I urg^ 
Miss Barbara to fly with me. I’m sure tliey 
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could have brought Mrs. Gordon on a mattress, 
you know, or a shutter. Don’t they , carry 
people often on shutters ? But she said it was 
cowardly to run away. She is very brave,” she 
ssdd with a sigh ; “and then they have so much 
silver plate.” 

I don’t think it is brave to ignore danger,” 
said her companion, as if she were^ utteaing a 
moral' truism. “There i^s Blake, now, she 
insisted on remaining behind ,VTfter she'knew that 
we were safe. It is wonderful wliat an aS’eetioia 
the dear woman has for me. I believe she 
would give up lier life for mine if one did that 
sort of tiling nowadays. Dear me ! ai'e the 
gentlemen going to desert us ? ” 

• “ We will return, my dear madam ; we will 
protect you,” said the major gallantly, retreating 
behind Mr. Ouvry to the door as lie spoke. 

“ You have nothing to fear. You are safe 
under our care.” 

“ Pooh ! ” said Felix to hj» companions at the 
window ; “ his valour won’t he put to the proof. ■ 
Look at the sky ; there will be no barricades to- 
day.” 

“ They say the Toledo gate is barricaded,” 
said Di. 

She lodked up as she spoke. The early promise 
of the day had fled; the spring, too, had taken 
flight from this turbulent, passion-stirred city. 
vouiu 33 
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The sky above the crowd was dull and -leaden ; 
the air heavy with the promise of storm. 

“It's the Buko of Torre tliey are afraid of, 
isn’t it ?” Felix asked. “ He is too wise to stir 
till the suif shines. This glot)m will quench his 
ardour. Wlio ever licaj-d of a revolution pros- 
pering under an east-wind rain ? ” 

“ You Avant to go, too,” said Philippa, turning 
to him. Slie had seen liirn cast wistful looks at 
the throng* beneath, ‘'Don’t mind us; I know 
3'ou are longing to be down there. A man is 
never happy unless he is in the very heart of 
every crowd that gathers. We can do without 
him — can't we, Di?” 

“ Oh yes.” 

•/ 

“ Well, if you are not afraid for five minutes,” 
he said laughing. “ You are sure you won’t be 
uneasy ? ” 

He looked at Bi as he spoke, but it was 
Philippa who assured him that he would not be 
missed. 

Bi’s thoughts were full of sad perplexity. She ' 
was dwelling much on the brave king for whom 
she felt so loyal a love ; but she had thoughts 
to spare, too, for things that touched her more 
nearly. She felt a little hurt and sore. It 
secme^i to her Mrs. Ilenshaw had nogright to 
judge and to pardon her, to extend, or to with- 
draw her approval in this arbitrary fashion. 
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Slie had done her no wrong. Then Miss 
Barbara’s words, never long absent, rnshed back 
into her mind, and overwhelmed her with a 
%nTning sense of shame. She wished Felix had 
loft her alone t<3 the peace and solitude she had 
learned to prize ; she wished at that moment fer- 
vently that his sunny presence had never crossed 
her path to make duty hard. 

The girls stood for a little while without, 
speaking, after he left fhemi' They’had seen 
him emerge in the street below, but had quickly 
lost him in the tlirong. 

Presently Philippa laid her hands lightly on 
Di's shoulders. She shivered a little under the 
old familiar touch. “ I could not do without you,” 
Philippa whispered, bending her cheek down to 
the brown head. “ 1 sent him to fetch you.” 

“You!” 

After that one surprised word, I)i said nothing 
at all for what to both seemed a long time. She 
could not bring herself to.^])eak. Then she 
turned and looked up with clear grave eyes into 
Philippa’s face. 

“I never meant to harm you,” she said. 

“ No, I know that.” 

“ You may trust me — always,” said Di, still 
simply aid with perfect gentleness. 

' “ Yes,” said Phili])pa hastily ; “ and Di ” — the 
blue eyes fell before the grey ones — “I ought 
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to tell 5^ou, whatever matnina may say, I have 
no real claim ” 

“ Di, my dear, I have hardly spoken to yoti,” 
said Miss Pi])er, fluttering up; “ not since that' 
night. I thought you would thiiifk it so odd,, my 
sitting all evening with a strange gentleman ; 
hut he was a friend of Ilohert’s, you know. I 
wanted to tell you, hut I lost sight of you among 
the dancers.” 

“ It is a great pleasure to meet an old friend,” 
said Di smiling. “ I am glad you enjoyed your- 
self.” 

“ It was most fortunate about the dress,” Miss 
Piper rejoined, in that mysterious undertone she 
loved to adopt. “ One would wish, of course, to 
make a. good impression on an old friend of the 
family. I brought it with me for safety — 
pinned in towels. I hid it behind the sofa, you 
know, ill case the gentlemen should think it an 
odd parcel, and ask wliat it Avas. Think if the 
mob should break into our liouses ! I should 
not like a Spanish woman of the people to wear 
it and trail it on rhe streets.” 

“ No, indeed,” said Di laughing ; “ but 1 hope 
it won’t come to that. Concha won’t let them, 
steal any of my dresses, I know.” : 

“ ’W’e cannot tell, my dear, we are liviug ih 
sad times. I was quite uneasy about you- tiU: 
Mr. Chester oflered to go for you.” ’ : I ! 
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“ You sliouid have come with us, Di ; but we 
were whisked off .by the impetuous major with- 
out a moment to think. We left Blake in a panic 
of packing.” 

- “ I overslept myself, that was how I was so 
'late in hearing what everybody else knew.” 
She did not add that she had lain awake through 
all the earlier hours of the niffht, too full of 
troubled thouerhts to I’ost. . 

O ♦ , 

Felix was the first of the gcJntlemert to return. 
He came in laden with parcels, and wearing an 
air of triumph. , 

“Now, I call that clover,” he said brightly. 
“ I’ve only lost one. Lot me see — hallo ! the 
salad’s gone, too ! I can tell you it was a pretty 
scrimmage — like running a blockade.” 

“ And now we are ready to stand a siege/’ 
said Philij)pa, “ to judge by the extent of your 
purchases.” 

“ I was rather sceptical about old Ralph’s 
larder, to tell the truth,” h<i wnswered, laughing ; 
“it is apt to be in the condition of M(jther Hub- 
btiird’s cupboard. Perhaps, if you wouldn’t mind 
helping me, I’m not very skilful at laying out a 
taWe— ” 

Bi and I will be waitresses. You go and talk 
to juamma.” She took I)i’s hand in her own. 

^ Tlie close clasp seemed to seal in silence the 
Words spoken and unspoken. 
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“ Here oome the gentlemen,” said Mrs. Hen-' 
shaw, from her post at the window, and Mr. 
Malleson, too. I wonder if he has brought ns 
any news ? ” 

But he had nothing new to tell. The debate, 
which had lasted stonnily through many hours, 
was still going on ; the royal colours still floated 
over the palace. 

“ Some lunch ? JThat’s right. This sort of 
thing malveti^one ki^ngiy," said Ealph. “ Why, 
Felix, I didn’t hnow I was so rich.” He sur- 
veyed the woh-filled table with surprise. *^|i,A.nd 
flowers, too ! ” 

“Hear him! ” said Felix derisively. “Why, 
man, you had nothing but some tinned soup in 
your ])reci()us larder ! ” 

“ Well, we may as well liavc it hot,” Ealph 
answered philosophically. “ (live me that knife, 
and I'll open the cans. Won't that fire hum, 
Hi ? Let me try ; I’ll show you the shifts a 
forlorn bachelor is ji)ut to.” He lifted a news- 
paper from the table, and held it before the 
grate. 

“ It is burning now ; take care you don’t s©i 
the paper on fire. Ealph,” she said softly, looking 
up at him as she kjielt on the rug, “do y^i 
think he will really go ? " < . 

“ It is only a question of hours ; his star has 
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“ Why must it be ? ” . 

“He would break his coronation oath if he 
stayed.” 

“ Then it is right ? I am glad,” she said with 
kindling eyes# 

“Yes, your hero has come out of it very well, 
Hi,” he said, smiling at her earnest face. 
“Nothing in his. reign becomes him like the 
laying down of his sceptre. He has done the 
only thing a manly nraii cpnld dg. • He knows 
when he is beaten.” 

JajThen he is a true king ! ” she^said ])roudly. 

It was wonderful how gdad this little talk 
-made her, how it lifted her for the time above 
her own little vexations. SIjc was ])roud of her 
hero, as Ralph had called him. it niattored less 
what that knot of men there behind tliose silent 
walls,' should do or decree, since he — her king — 
had done what was right. 

It was a lively meal, in spite of the cloud 
that might be lianging ovA'r their heads, ready 
to burst at any moment. Mallesoix, restless and 
excited, went off again after a hurried mouthful, 
but Felix acted host to perfection, and waited 
gaily on them all. He could not l)ut notice the 
pleased light on Di’s face. Wliat had happened 
to make her so glad, he wondered a little wist- 
fully. Philippa intercepted his glance. 

“I know where Di has been hidinsr all this 
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time,” she said. “ made her confess. She 
has been haunting the picture gallery,” 

“ Y.ery improving,” said Mrs. Hen^aw dryly., 
“ I should prefer the Atocha. There’s 
nothing more disconcerting ' thaii the way the 
peopledn the paintings gtare at you.” , 

“ It seems to me it is all the other way,” 
Felix struck in ; “ and that there’s something 
uncanny in Ihe pains tliey take to avoid looking 
al you. T'heje isn’t a Si. Sebastian among them 
all, though he is stuck full of arrows, who SO 
much as claims yoiir pity by a glance. The 
madonnas, of course, don’t know of your existence. 
Bassano’s people turn their backs on you.” 

“My chief wonder is, wliat they all do when, 
we are gone,” said Philippa. “ Do they come 
down out of their I’rarnes and Avalk about, and 
discuss us and criticise our criticisms ? What 
a (pieer sight it wotdd be — Goya’s peasants and 
thieves side by side with Titian’s kings and 
Ribera’s martyrs ! ” 

“Equality and fraternity with a vengeance! ” 
Thus they talked, idly avoiding politics,' 
unless it were tlie major, who had been silently 
busy with his knife and fork until now, and 
who proclaimed loudly his detestation of a 
beggarly Republic, and his adhesion to the; 
Alfonsist party. “The place won’t be fit foi? 
a person to live in,” he said. vj 
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“ Poor young man ! ” sighed Jiliss Piper. 
“To think that ho should have to go, like 
Isabella and Christina. But Queen Christina, 
she was a wicked woman, I’m afraid.” 

“She was a ‘fool, ma*am,” said the major 
hotly. “AVoraon ought .to be debarred from 
occupying the throne.” 

“ It would be the women who reigned all the 
same,”; said Philij)pa archly^. “ The wisest^ 
kings have always consulted fbfeir wives.” 

“ They may reign and welcome,” said the 
soldier, making her a fine bow, ‘^o long as 
they don’t govern 

Mr. Ouvry ate sparingly ; he quoted Horace 

softly. 

“ I’alernian, did you say?” Mrs. Ilenshaw 
asked graciously, “ I don't know that kind of 
wine. Yes, let me just taste it. I'm afraid 
our dear Mr. Chester has been very ex- 
travagant.” 

“ This is only Yal do Pem*," said Felix with 
admirable gravity. “ Let me fill your glass.” 

“ It was so nice of you to remember the 
flowers.” She turned to him with a smile oti 
her handsome lips. “If I have a w'eakness it 
is for flowers, especially in winter.” 

“They are rather poor, don’t you think?” 
he answered, looking doubtfidly at the spring 
blossoms. “I’d like to have got better ones 
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(Di bad arranged them), but I thought nJyaelf 
in luck to get any to-day. I expected to find 
the market deserted; but patriotism goes for 
nothing, seemingly, when there is a chance of 
making a bargain. I believe si Spaniard would 
haggle with you over an ochavito if he were 
dying.” 

“•I thiiik your flower-seller was quite right,” 
said Philippa, JoQking up — there was a touch 
of gay defiance ‘a'bonf lier to-day — “ kings and 
queens seem to be cheap here, and one must 
live.” 

“Kings, eh?” Major Gibbs grew purple in 
the face. “Alfonso is the only legitimate heir 
to the throne. As for that prating demagogue 

over tliere ” But the tilings the major 

found to say about the brilliant orator, who 
was perhaps at that moment swaying the hearts 
of all who listened to him within the white 
walls of tlie Cortes, are too dreadful to be 
recorded. 

They all rose, as if by one impulse, from the 
table, when tliis muttering thunder ceased for a 
nioment. The major’s cheeks were a deep, duf;! 
red ; hrs hand shook as he poured himself iout 
a glass of wine. Little Miss Piper shiv^rieid 
with maidenly liorror at the robust, unvarmshed 
language in wliicb be clothed his sentiment^,; ' 

Mrs. Hoiishaw, who felt herself to be playing 
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the part of hostess, looked in front of her with 
a neutrnl gaze. Di glanced at her father, lie 
was tracing the pattern of the tahle-cloth 
absently with a delicate finger-tip. There was 
a smile, perhaps* a little lofty and conlemptuous, 
about his . well-cut lips ; he was a man* whoso 
opinions it was difficult to arrive at, since he 
knew very well the value of silence. Malleson 
had a way of saying, with a^ shrug, that when ^ 
you did get .at them you Wcre'hardly, rewarded ; 
you found them tepid, and about as p.alatahle as 
cold tea. Whatever his political^ creed may 
have been, he did not choose to avow it, and 
the angry soldier had the field to himself. 

He had now, by some occult process, arrived 
at the Peninsular war, .and was dchvcring a 
panegyric on British valour. Evoiybody was 
relieved when Felix, taking adv.antago of a 
momentary pause, proposed tliat they sliould 
go out and see how matters were progn.'ssing. 
There were .always some scnfc})s of intelligence 
to be gleaned at the street cornei's or the 
cafes. 

'‘^Oh, take me with you,” cried I’hilippa, 
starting up. “ I see ever so many women in 
the crowd. I’ll carry old Anchel’s basket, if 
ypu like. I’ll tie my head up in a handker- 
hhiafj hke a woman of the people.” 

Suiting the action to the word, she unloosed 
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a blue silk scarf that she wore, and, foldiia^ jit 
cornerwise, knotted it under her chin. 

“ Now, isn’t the disguise complete ? Behold 
me, ('itoyoiine Phili])pa ! ” 

“ Perfect,” said Felix. “ Ate you prepaied 
to takd the consecpiences ? ” 

“Noiisense! Philippa,” said her mami^ 
shanf'ty* know you can’t go out. Take 

that handkerchief pff.” . - ; 

“ Thei*e •really .‘is no danger. It may he a 
little rough for a lady, perhaps ; hut, as for 

danger Mr. Ouvry lifted his delicate 

eyebrows with a supercilious smile. 

“ Now, inararaa, do you hear ? When Mr. 
Ouvry says it, you will believe. If it had been 
you, you know,” she said confidentially to Felix, 
“ I should never have been allowed to go. We 
are too young; and to be young is to be at 
once set down as foolish and indiscreet. But 

when ago and wisdom side with you ” 

“ All right, I Iwye you'll win. And I’ll take 
care that you have a good time of it. We 
might smuggle you into the cafe, I dare 
say. They are doing a splendid trade there 
to-day.” 

“ Let her go,” said the major suddenly, pre- 
senting himself as a new ally. “ If that' raeci^l 
gets his way, etc., etc.” 

But, while he was speaking, Felix had gone 
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tbe JtoOEa to the window where. Di way 
St^mding alone, a little apart. 

*^^011 will go with us?” he asked, and his 
voice was anxious and pleading. “If you will 
trust me, I will 'take the greatest care*. There 
|gi; no* danger, and, as your father says, it is a 
t^ng to see.” 

r^l^o” she said, shrinking a little within the 
shadow of the curtain, “ thajik you, Fd much 
rather stay here.” 

He turned away disappointed. 

When Philippa willed anything generally 
secured it ; and pertnission was at length given 
her to go with the gentlemen, but not as a 
“ woman of the people.” 

“ Are you not coming, T)i ?” said her father, 
looking from one girl to the other. “ It might 
amuse you, my child.” 

“No, father. I — I am tired,” she said, 

hoping that he would not be disaj)pointed. 
“And you will come hack.'k) take me home. 
You will be quite sure to come hack, padre ? ” 
he would return, he assured her; 
in an hour or two, at most, it would be quite an 
easy matter to cross the square. 

; l am not so sanguine,” said Mrs. IIcTishaw, 
swh^ they had all left. “ I am prepared for 
^e'ivorst. It is right to look things calmly in 
; and the major is a man of large 
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experience. One puts less weight, you kiiow, 
on a civilian’s opinion. Still, I trust our young 
friends may be right for war, civil war, is a 
dreadful thing.” % 

“I think the major is verf coarse. Sucli 
expressions ! He quite alarmed me.” 

Miss Pij)er was still blushing and quivering 
undcT the yngry soldier’s thrusts. 

“ One needs tp understand the military 
manner,”* «aid 'Mrs. Ilenshaw instructively. 
“ My great-uncle was a distinguished officer: — 
our family l^jis always taken high rank in the 
profession. I had a cousin, too. He was a 
colonel in the Indian army, and such a hand- 
some man ! ” 

“ The Pipers have always chosen the Church. 
My bit)ther llobert ” 

“Ah! yes, so I have hoard.” Mrs. Henshaw 
civilly stemmed this stream of reminiscences at 
the outset. “ If you will excuse me, ray dear 
Miss Piper, I tbink,l will lie down for a little. 
I dare say Mr. Malleson’s sofa is very hard ; 
but one must not grumble. And one cannot 
tell in what dreadful way one’s rest may be 
disturbed before long. I cannot be so hopeful 
as others.” 

While she lay in dignified repose, Di busied 
herself in softly removing the remains of the 
meal. It gave her pleasure to set the room in 
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JPair -tsrder, and to restore something of ' the look 
of home to the forlorn, untidy bachelor quarters. 
Ralph’s ornaments were few — some trifles 
picked up in the Rastro, and one or two relics 
of a long-forgotten home in England, were 
tossed about among tbe books and papers* in 
careless confusion. There was an immense 
array of pipes, which she dusted with onre. 
She looked at tlje scattered papers with great 
respect. What fine things '.was ijot Ralph 
perhaps at this moment writing for the benefit 
of the English people, wlio would ^ceive the 
great news printed in big capitals, with their 
coffee and toast next morning. She felt herself 
envying those English readers for whom 
Ralph's pen was supposed to be fhn'ng, while 
all the time that young man was offering 
libations to the now Republic., with his brethren 
of the press in the Cafe Fornos. 

“ I am only shutting my eyes. I am not 
asleep, my dear, if you wish .to talk to me,” 
Miss Piper whispered from her corner. 

Di looked at her old friend with a smile. 
She was nodding and recovering herself with 
a start ; then again her meek head, with its 
wonderful garland of faded flowers, would droop 
upon her breast. .Di went on tiptoe and fetched 
an ancient, battered cushion, that Ralph was 
wont to thump when he wanted to be very 
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emphatic, and put it gently behind the sleeper.^ 
She drew down the blind. The shadows were 
lengthening, and the room was dark. 

When her task was finished, she went to the 
window hnd knelt down, leaning her for-ehead 
against the pane. /The daj was grej toJd 
bleak, but the threatened rain had not ^fallen. 
Slje^was so high above the crowd, still standing 
patient in close ranks, that she could distinguish 
no individual sounds, only an indistinct, con- 
tinuous murmur. Both ladies slept, and there 
was great ^stillness in the room. 

. l)i gave herself up to thoughts that were' sad 
as the sombi’e, broodijig sky. Her imagination 
hovered about the palace, about the sick queen, 
and. her laughing, \in(;onscious children ; the 
king who had failed to govern, and who was 
brave enough to own that he had failed. IJer 
heart was stirred as she thought of it — the pain 
and the sacrifice, the renunciation of cherished , 
hopes. She seemed to understand it all so well 
to-day — to hold the key to all suffering in her 
hand. For had not she, too, abdicated, given 
up that which might have been her crown 
kingdom? ; 

“ I could have learned to love him, too,^ $he 
whispered. She shut her eyes, and for a liltle 
while the crowd outside was forgotten— 
banished king preparing sadly for departure-^ " 
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k while she took farewell of a dream that pro- 
mised to be sweet. It was only a' moment’s 
lingering about the threshold of a life that 
might have been, but was not to be., for she 
had given her word. “ You may trust me,” she 
had sg,id, and she meant if wholly. 

Perhaps she slept, for one sleeps through the 
keenest grief when one is young. Ait least, she 
came "back with a great start io^ this work-a-day 
world. The room was perfectly dark, but there 
invaded it suddenly a gieat lioarse sound of 
shouting. She sprang up bewilcMfed. Then 
the door opened, and some one cried out, 
“What! all in the dark?” And there was 
laughter and some confusion while a light was 
struck, and the ladies were discovered protest- 
ing indignantly that they had not slept. 

Malleson was there, and Felix. Philippa 
tossed off her hat. 

“ There was nothing to see. It was a dread- 
ful scramble, that was all. •Listen. They are 
. shouting again.” 

What is it, padre ? What has happened ? ” 
Bi went over to him and took him by the arm. 

“ The Republic is proclaimed. That is their 
way of expressing satisfaction.” 

And Don Amadeo, he will hear them. Oh, 
how cruel and fickle they can be ! ” she said 
indignantly. 

VOL. IL 
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** He’ll be busy packing ;'he won’t bear t]ti^ 
The major isn’t here, is he? Felix looked 
round with an air of comic relief. “ Won’t hiS 
rage be colossal ! ” ^ ^ ' : 

“ A Republic ! Dear me ! It will be life 
America.” - 

“^rs, St. John will patronize us, mamma,” 
said Philippa, with a laugh. “ She will tell 
us how to behave/ Since things are settled, we. 
call go home, and relieve poor Blake, if you 
like.” 

“ Settled j ” cried Mrs. Henshaw, unwilling 
to be driven in this unceremonious fashion from 
her Cassandra-like attitude. “ I think the 
danger has only just begun. Don’t you hear 
the noise tliey are making ? ” 

“ They are dispersing all the same,” said 
Felix, shutting the window. “ The street will 
be clear in a few minutes. “ It is the tamest 
affair to call a revolution. You’ll have to do 
a lot of padding tO make anything of it, Ralph,” 
“You boys know so much. You had better 
try your hand at it,” said Ralph grimly, 

“ We might draw up a sensational account 
among us. I’ve heard it profanely hinted t^t . 
fiction and journalism are not distantly related. 
Miss Henshaw, will you lend us your imagihaf 
tion?” 

Philippa shook her head. 
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* My spirits liav€ been too much lowered, 
i ^sb I had stayed with you, Di. I think we 
4^ better go home and unpack our clothes, 
nmmma, unless Blake has sent them off already.” 
' you really must not go,” said Ealph 

energetically. “ You must all stay and have 
some tea. Let us pledge the Eepublic in a 
socihl cup. You don’t know what a pleasure 
it is to me to have company,. or you jvould not 
grudge me this last hour.” 

And thus this eventful day ended. ^ 

* * « * * * 


It might be a tame thing as revolutions go, 
but Di thought there w*as another word that 
could be better applied to it as she sat looking 
out on the Puerta. 

The Republic was twenty-four hours old. It 
was known to every one now how, eaily in the 
morning that sad little procession had gone out 
from the palace to return no snore. The sick 
queen, surrounded by her weeping ladies, carried 
in the king’s arms to the carriage ; he himself 
— -Di’s galantmmo — bravo, calm, uncomplain- 
ing to the last. It was impossible to hear the 
hbuching story of fallen royalty unmoved. 

There was a great illumination in the plaza; 
lights quivered and danced in every window, 
on the faces of the animated, laughing people, 
on the arms of the militia picketed at every 
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corner. The mists of yesterday had passed, et 
little wind had risen, driving away the ebmds, 
and fluttering the republican banner that rose 
bravely • from the Home Office ; there wete 
bright-coloured colgoduras hanging finm every 
balcony — each householder vied with his iieigh- 
bour in this sort of finery — laughter and music, 
and the *gli tier of arms, while the Italiap 
fugitives ^vere far. away on the distant frontier. 

“Ah,” said Mr, Ouvry, coming up behind 
his daugl^er, and glancing over her shoulder, 
“ Le roi osit inort ; vive le roi ! ” 
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CHAPTER XIL 

“ And, therefore, if to love can be desert, 

I am not all unworthy.” * . 

Thebe is a certain order of mind that finds 
a great satisfaction in proving its iastincts and 
forewarnings to have been right. ’ 

This pleasure Mrs. Henshaw enjoyed in a 
large measure during the early days of the 
young republic. It was undoubtedly an un- 
comfortable time for those who love order ; 
who do not care to be agitated by continual 
hints of near trouble, and who like to have their 
letters and papers served with their morning 
coffee. 

Each day brought fresh outbreaks of the 
social distemper that everywhere invaded the 
Onhappy country. Mr. Malleson might laugh 
; In. his scoi^ful way, but the papers were full 
of realistic details ; and did he mean to say the 
s;||ress deliberately lent itself to falsehood ? 

■ 5 ; ; ^ I write for the papers myself,” Ralph an- 
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8«%'r©d,'with a smile of whioli the lady ooold mafe# 
nothing. She clang with a firmness worthy of. 
a better cause to her pessimism — ^th6 coantiy was 
going to ruin. It was a bold, a delightfially 
dangerous experiment to continue to live in it. 

She patched up a formal peace with D^nys, 
and got the girl to come each evening to tire 
gilded salon and translate the sensational jhrar 
graphs of, the Imparcial. Santa Cruz was the 
villain of the hp^r. Horrible atrocities were 
attributed 'to this ''young cura, who was a hero 
to the red-capped Carlists in the north, Mrs. 
Henshaw thrilled with a kind of delicious horror 
at every new whisper of disaster. 

“ I think Mr. Malleson will scarcely decline 
to believe that there is danger now,” she said 
significantly one evening. “ Two hundred and 
thirty soldiers deserted from the barracks 
yesterday, and ran out to join the Carlists-r- 
two hundred and thirty^ do you hear, Philippa ? 
and Santa Cruz is said to be in the neighbour^ 
hood. I forget the name of the place, but quite 
near. We may he murdered in our beds any 
night. And this note from Mrs. Baird-BiOiWn^ 
you see, is more than three weeks old^n-*^^ 
livered by a policeman, too ! When Ijhings O0n|e 
to this pass, I think it shows a sad levity ^bf 
mind to deny the peril we are in.” 

“ You had better keep the envelope, mamibi-; 
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ii is what you call documentary evidence. •We 
can produce it, if people at home are rude 
enough to doubt our sufferings.” 

You may laugh, Philippa ; but I trust you 
may live to see your country again.” • 

I^ w^ break my heart if I don’t f” 

“ M£yor Gibbs was here when you were out, 
and he tells me it would be madness to risk a 
Journey to the north. ‘ If you are a^xious*to be 
shot, you can go,’ he says ip his forcible way. 
And, with the lines cut, reilHy I don’t see how 
we can travel by rail.” 

Philippa laughed. 

“ We don’t want to lose our heads just yet,” 
she said, “ that would be too much of a sensation. 
I shouldn’t mind a little gentle imprisonment, 
but the red-caps don’t sanction half measures, it 
seems. We must content ourselves with slipping 
out in safety by the south, as we always in- 
tended. ‘ Discretion is the better part of valour,’ 
as the copy-books tell us.” 

“ For myself,” said Mrs. Henshaw, “ I have 
no fear. I have never been accused of cowardice, 
though I may have many other failings ; but I 
imve to think of you, my child. Your safety 
must come first, at any personal inconvenience 
; Or expense. It will cost a great deal more;*but 
we shall have the protection of our friends. It is 
. perhaps wise to yield.” 
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‘•We always proposed to go hcane that way, 
at least since Mr. Chester decided to take that 
route,” Philippa answered, turning away, Tliis 
kind of talk never deceived her, and she 
hated herSelf that she could no^ he deceived. 
There were times when she felt the saddest envy 
of Di’s unquestioning,- child-like faith in her 
father, of her pride in this cold, bland gentle- 
man’s' every word and look. She could noit', 
remember an hour, when she had not been able 
easily to pierce the flimsy drapery of hisrh 
motive in which her mother clothed deeds and 
acts that W\3?ie not noble. She had wished 
ardently for blindness, but she had never herself 
striven to reach the clear light in which things 
that are, false cannot dwell. Her protests had 
only taken the form of undutifulness ; and it was 
her punishment that she stood aside helpless, 
feeling herself slowly doomed to inescapable 
smallness of aim, and with hardly an impulse to 
set herself free. 

While civil war was agitating the land, 
spring advanced with steady foot, and brought 
a brief interval of rare beauty to the brow^- 
ness of the plain that flows round the city like 
a sea. 

There is something of the breeziness and thi^ - 
loneliness of the ocean, of its large and peiaeeful 
quietude, in this wide stretch of undulating ‘ 
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land wlifere you may walk for miles in silence 
• unbroken except by the singing of tbe larks 
rise at your very feet. The sun, so pitiless 
in summer, is in the short, swift spring tempered 
^d genial, but strong enough to bring out in 
full relief the vivid green of the young grain, 
and the sad silver of the Olives. 

In SO liberal a space of sky and earth there is 
mom for much subtle change of light and shade, 
for vast expanse of sunset cojour, tawijy yellow, 
and orange. Di climbed up the steep Calle 
4-nc^®> looked at it often from Mrs. 
Gordon’s window. 

She made her peace with Miss Barbara in 
those days. 

“I meant no harm,” she said, looking up into 
the older woman’s face from her low seat near 
her friend’s sofa. 

** Well, I’m not one to keep up anger, we’ll 
let bygones be bygones,” said Miss Barbara, 
softened, perhaps, by a certajn appealing look 
on the girl’s face. “ I only spoke to you for 
your good, but maybe I was too quick with my 
tongue.” 

Mrs. Gordon asked no questions ; she was one 
of those restful women who seem to under* 
Stand without being told. 

“lam going away, you know,” said Di, look- 
ing at her with her grave smile, “ and I 
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ooafdn’t let Miss Barbara be angry witb. ti^ tiS 
I ootne back.” 

“ Perhaps you will take us into your ooah- 
dence then, Deonys,” said Miss Barbara, unable 
to resist the last prompting of oflfpnce. “ You’ll 
remember that we were your mother’s friends ; 
Mrs. Gordon and me, 'and not Miss Piper. It 
doesn’t become a young girl to forget old friends, 
and Miss Piper was never within your mother’s 
door.” 

“ She won’t forget.” Mrs. Gordon smiled at 
her. “ Di’s heart is big enotigh to hold us all.” 

“ It isn’t' 'pretty in young people to be 
secretive,” Miss Barbara went on, waxing a 
little angry at this too light way of meeting 
her remonstrance ; “ and if Deonys has any- 
thing to tell, we are the people that ought to 
hear it. No, Mary, I know what I am talking 
about ; and I think girls ought to take advice, 
and not to fancy they are fit to judge for 
themselves. It would be only respectful to 
consult us.” 

“ I have nothing to tell,” said Di, sitting up 
and looking bravely into Miss Barbara’s ey^. 
The hot colour swept like a fire across her cheek ; 
and brow, but her glance was steady. “ I ann- 
going to England. I didn’t want to go, 1:^ 
I think it will be a good thing to get awey^ 
far away, if you can think such things, that 
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I owjJd forget you, mamma’s old friends. 'And 

— and ” she broke down and faltered — 

“there is nothing to tell, except that I am 
going away.” 

“ Well, wel^, you will maybe have gome news 
for us when you come back.” Miss Barbara 
hinted with dignity that she knew more than 
she eared to reveal. “ And as for Miss Piper, 
^or silly body, I don’t grudge your being kind 
to her ; but, since you are sjich friends, I think 
you might make her wear gowns that are liker 
her years.” 

“ Come, Barbara, who was preaching respect 
a moment ago ? ” 

“ There’s a way of saying things that gives 
no offence,” said Miss Barbara loftily ; “ and if 
Amelia Piper behaves like a girl she must 
expect to be treated like one.” 

But Di thought she knew of no road to 
reach the old place in Miss Barbara’s esteem. 
It was, after all, but a disappointing truce. She 
felt vaguely sore and hurt at all her little world 
at this time. The visit to England, dreaded 
before, began to take the shape of a hope. She 
was longing for the refuge of indifferent eyes 
and Unfamiliar faces. She did her best to be 
alone, and escaped visitors with some skill. She 
had to content herself in these troubled times 
mth shorter rambles than in other years; but 
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ibe city itself was as safe under the red aaad 
purple of the republican <K)lours as in the 4ay» * 
of a constitutional monarchy, and there aa:© 
hidden within it one or two comers where he 
who so wills can be alone with the wide earth 
and sky. 

There is the old Flonda, shabby, given over 
to slov decay, but sweet with a carpet df early 
violets, its “formal, forlorn alleys green and 
solitary. The convent is deserted, too, and when 
you have passed the farm there is hardly a sign 
of life. You may wander over sandy roads 
that creep anS: twist and cease suddenly, as if 
they had lost heart and were too tired to go 
further. At the end of one long lane there 
is an old half-ruinous archway — a bit of rare 
colour, with its delicate mosaic of moss and 
lichen, that Di always made the limit of her 
walk. It is stranded in a neglected corner, and 
serves no present use, but the flowers grow 
gratefully under its shadow. When she had 
gathered all of these that she cared to carry, she 
turned homewards. Of late, she had given up 
her study of the gallery (Felix, and even Mia. 
Henshaw, had taken to revisiting it), and con- 
tented herself with homelier pictures. Spring 
warmth brings out all the gladness pf the 
southern nature, and it is impossible not tosyiQpa* 
thize with the gaiety of the people. You see all 
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sorte of “ interiors ” as yon peep into the patios, 
round which the tall houses are built. There is 
a great frankness in the life of the poor ; the 
WaseroB are ^kindled, the meals prepared, the 
babies swaddled before your eyes ; a girl combs 
j^r long black hair while she chatters to a 
neighbour leaning over a balcony ; the rustic, 
iUrdent love-making, too, the quicli^ consent, the 
f&ws that fall so hot from^ the lips — you may 
share this also if you choose. The're was one 
courtyard at the entrance to which . Di some- 
times lingered to buy fruit pf»*a wrinkled, 
quick-eyed old woman. It was a brighter 
court than others, with a great red fountain in 
the middle, and a narrow, formal garden, where, 
at times, the landlady herself was to be seen 
walking gorgeous as a sunflower in trailing 
silk. On the whole, there were many things to 
make these solitary walks pleasant, in spite of 
troubled thoughts. 

Philippa was busy vtit!h a round of last 
gaieties ; her time was, indeed, much in demand, 
since there were idle attaches to be entertained 
in all languages. Mrs. Henshaw’s afternoon 
tea-table was graced no longer by Major Gribbs 
alone; and that bluff soldier found the ladies 
less charming than before. There were balls 
and concerts and theatres in the evening, and 
with so many attractions it was hardly a matter 
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surprise that Philippa found little room fbi? 
the claims of friendship. 

shall be glad when we have left it all 
behind, and have fled to the sojjth together,” 
she said one evening, when she had snatched 
a moment to run upstaiVs. 

“ But you like it, don’t you ? ” said Di. 

How* many have you had to-day, Philippa ? ” 

“Oh, I don’t know. The count, of course, 
and little J&f. Meyers, and Herr von Rosen.” 

“ His Majesty the People is now king,” said 
Ralph, who'iicd sauntered in. “Rival courts 
are forbidden. Queen Philippa.” 

“ Our salon isn’t a court” — she turned to him 
with a smile — “ it’s a cave of Adullam, rather ; 
a refuge for the bored and the blasS. If you 
knew how difficult it is to keep peace among 
them. It’s all Mr. Meyer’s length of upper lip, 
I believe.” 

“ What has that got to do with it ? ” 

“ Oh, somebody once told him it was a sign 
of sagacity, and he has been trying to be wiser 
than the rest of us ever since. We don’t like 
people who are cleverer than ourselves; and 
besides, it’s a sham sort of cleverness: you hear 
him dragging it out of himself as he talks. 
You never come to see us now, Mr. Malle- 
son.” 

“ I am afraid of your ears. You wotild be 
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Iffifening for the creaking of my internal 
ii^chinery, too.” 

No, I shouldn’t. To prove it, I want to 
ask yon sometjiing. Will you go to the south 
with us ? ” 

“ You may take Felixf” he answered ; “ he’s 
an idle youth. You may snub him if he is too 
clever. I give you leave.” 

“I believe he means to go,” she answered, 
with a shade of petulance. ' Grarfada doesn’t 
belong to me. I can’t prevent him paying it 
a visit if he likes.” 

“ That is very generous of you. I hope you 
won’t forbid his going to Cadiz, too, and taking 
a passage for England. I’ve had about enough 
of the young man.” 

, “I don’t think he is going home with us,” 
she said, looking at him quite steadily. “ There 
is a great deal for him to see here yet, and he 
isn’t travelling for mere frivolity, like us,” she 
said, with her fi-ank smile. * “ He’s travelling 
with a note-book.” 

“ I’ve taken care of that,” said Ealph, 
gravely. “ I’ve an immense respect for that 
note-book. I’ve sent him off to Toledo just 
now with Dr. Carter. Yoii don’t know Carter ? 
he’s an epitome of all the ologies, and the 
Moorish invasion is his battle-horse. I expect by 
the time you are ready to go to Granada young 
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Felix will have had about enough of Tdfedo 
in particular, and antiquities in general, so ydn 
see you can accept his escort with an easy 
conscience.” 

r 

“ I have nothing to do with his movements,” 
she said, almost coldly. “ And all this; is 
beside the question. I asked you to go with 
us. Mr. Ojivry is going, too.” 

“ If I go it wHl be to look after Di ; to 
see that she behaVes herself,” he said, look- 
ing across at her and meeting her answer- 
ing glance. ,,, She had not spoken all this 
time. 

“ Yes, of course,” she. said. It seemed to her 
quite natural that he should look after her. 
Had he not taken care of her all her life ? 

“I want to be looked after, too,” Philippa 
said, rising to go. She spoke lightly, but there 
was an unexpected look of wistfulness in her 
eyes, grave as they rarely were. It was almost 
as if she were making an appeal to be delivered 
from herself. 

“ That would be too much responsibility for 
one poor pair of shoulders. I find Miss Di 
more than I can manage.” 

“ Very well,” she said, with an odd sparkle 
in her eyes. “ I warn you, you may regret nnsi; 
accepting my meek offer of submission. After 
this I shall feel free to do just Sis I like.” 
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.** Is it a declaration of war ? ” he said half 
‘mackittgly, as he held the door open for her. 
“ thank you for warning me.” He made her 
a grave bow. 

That is a strange girl,” he said musingly, 
after she had left him . , “ I wonder if, after 
aU ” 

“What, Ralph?” 

“ Oh, nothing,” he said carelessly ; “ and, 
besides, I can’t always be p'taying 'Mentor to 
his Telemachus. That’s about as coherent as 
oue of Mrs. Henshaw’s speeches, ^isft’t it, Di? 
So you are really going to England under her 
wing?” 

“Yes, I couldn’t travel alone, I suppose? 
and the father can’t go with me. Poor old 
padre ! I don’t like going to a country where 
he was so unhappy. I can’t forgive England 
that.” 

“But you will like it,” he said, skimming 
easily away from the dangerpfls ground of Mr. 
Ouvry’s unhappiness. “London is the ninth 
wonder of the world.” 

“ My cousin Bell doesn’t know Mrs. Hen- 
shaw, I think,” she said slowly. 

“ You don’t know everybody in London,” he 
smiled. “ It’s a collection of villages. You 
only know your own particular acquaintances.” 

“ In Kensington near Brompton ? ” 

If. 


37 
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“ Near enough for you to miss each 
often as you like.” 

“ I don’t want to miss Philippa.” She looked 
at him reproachfully. 

“ Well, I shouldn’t mind so very much.” 

“ But you don’t like her ; I wish you did.” 

“Do you?” he said indifferently. “Then; 
I’ll try; it ought not to he so very diificuit, 
You go on the principle of the French proyerh? 

‘ Qui aini’e‘'Bertraiid aime son chien.’ ” 

“ I don’t think you are nice to her.” 

“ You think me very intolerant ? ” He tossed 
back his hair. “ Tolerance is good enough in 
its way ; but it may be bad enough, too. When 
it is a question between right and wrong, be- 
tween honour and dishonour, truth and false- 
hood, it is time to fling tolerance ” 

He paused, for it appeared that Di was isa- 
pertinently smiling at him. 

“ I know,” she said meekly. “ But don’t fling 
it all away ; keep a little scrap for Philippa and; : 
me, unless you mean any of these ugly insinu- 
ations for us. I wish you would speak 
grumpily to Philippa — it would be godd &r 
her ; she would listen to you.” ; 

“Would she?” he said with mook 
“ but that might be dangerous. What if Felix, 
took to horsewhipping me next — eh, . 

Perhaps she did not hear his badinage. ^ . 
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wm looking out of the window. When next 
i^ke it was to say, entreatingly — 

You will go to Granada with us ? ” 

will join you there, at least, if I can’t 
start with you. You are’ sure yotir father 
means to go?” , 

“Oh yes,” she said simply; “he has been 
^p^king to Mrs. Ilenshaw about it, and ubout 
;'my going with her to London. I 'don’t think 
she likes it much. I’m in disgrace jvith every- 
body just now — Miss Barbara, too, like poor 
Miss Piper. Only you and the ^a(ire are con- 
tented with me.” 

“You won’t be long^ together, you know,” 
he said, more disturbed than he cared to show. 
“ It’s a short voyage ; and in London you will 
have other friends. I want you to be often with 
my sister-in-law. She’s a good little woman, 
and you will understand each other and get on 
famously over the babies.” 

“ Oh, I should like that,” %he said eagerly ; 
“ the babies will be the greatest comfort. Bell is 
very sensible ; and I’ll disappoint her, I know.” 

** Well, you won’t find Lady Malleson too 
sensible, I promise you.” 

“ I’m afraid everybody will be so clever.” 

“ like Mr. Meyers ? ” 

“ You don’t like very sensible people, do you, 
Balph?” 
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** I adore stupidity,” ^ 

“ That's why you like me, I suppose ? *' SJsft ' 
looked at him with a laugh. “You are vt^‘ 
good to me on the whole, but everybody wctti‘t 
be like you and the padre.” 

“ If they worry you over there yott eaai 
always come back to the old home, you know.” 

, “ Bon’t say it like that ! Don’t you know 
I’ll be counting the days till I get back again ? 
Oh, Ralph! surely yon don’t think that I can 
change and forget bid friends?” she said re- 
proachfully 

“ I am not afraid of your forgetting.” 

He looked at her with his grave kind eyes— 
a look that puzzled her. She went up to him 
and laid her hand on his sleeve. 

“ You may be quite sure I’ll never forget,” 
she said earnestly. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

“ Ich bin zu alt urn nur z|i spielen, , 

Zu jung um ohne Wunsch zu sein.” 

Henshaw spoke much of hey return to 
Ihlgland, but as yet she had fixed no date for 
her departure. She felt it to be a hai-d neces- 
sity rather than a pleasure to turn her back on 
a country that had treated her well. The 
English colony in Madrid had treated her very 
Vreil. It had received her without question, 
and made her welcome to share its pleasures. 
True, for all purposes of insight into the 
national life of the country, she might as well 
have lived in Paris, or Florence, or Geneva. 
No Spanish door had been open to her ; and of 
local customs and manners she had learned as 
little as any passing tourist. But she easily 
persuaded herself that this was no loss. 

“ Thfify are all Roman Catholics, you know — 
if, inde^, they are anything, my dear,” she 
oonfidied, in writing, to her friend, Mrs. Baird- 
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** And iiiink of liskHIo* i!ii>''^I*kl- 

.pyiijipa, indeed, was in no danj^i*, in 
df her many conquests. She gtalp^tj® 
and pleasant to all; but there was a totftsli-of 
hardness about her al; this time that was, per- 
haps, her truest safeguard. When poor Mr. 
Mey^s, forgetting to be wise, put his ibelipgs 
into words that were as foolish as the ravings 
of most Wooers,* he found that the lady of his 
•tehoice could be cold and almost cruel. 

“ Why did^ you tell him we let our house ? ” 
said Mrs. Henshaw complainingly ; “it sounds 
so bad.” 

“ It sounds true. Why should he think we 
are richer than we are ? ” 

“ Since you were refusing him, you might 
have let him believe what he liked. Ex- 
planations of that kind are in such bad ta^. 
And to say that we had no position or fortune ! ” 

“ It is quite true, mamma. I would say it to 
them all to-morrow, if it would keep them a^y . 
I don’t want them to talk to me. I hate when 
people make love to me,” she said veheinea|l^i? 
for the time fully believing what she said, ** Qh^ 
mamma, let us go away — let us go by oun^V^”' 
she said, moved to rare entreaty. “Lbt us go 
somewhere where nobody knows us — where we 
can begin again,” 
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** W* ar© going »)on, dear,” said her motW 
^spothixkgly^, “ whenever we can be ready. You 
few>w ‘yonr new dresses have not come home 
y«t‘; bttt Blake can begin our packing some day, 
if yon wish it sb much.” 

“ Ijet me begin now,” said Philippa eagerly. 
She lifted a little ornament as she spoke. They 
had gathered many knickknacks about them, 
and ofiferings from Philippa’s knights had not 
been wanting. . 

“ Must we take all these things liome with 
us ? Well, I shall pack them m;^self. You 
know, mamma, I’m a far better* packer than 
Blake.” 

“Yea, dear child, but ’you forget that this is 
Mrs. Cross’s day at home, and we promised to 
go, Indeed it is quite time to get ready. You 
shall dismantle the room when we come back, 
and I won’t say a word, though I think there is 
nothing so uncomfortable as sitting in a room 
stripped of all its ornaments. ,It is really almost 
like being half-dressed.” 

She was not alarmed. She knew that the 
hot vehemence of this mood would pass the 
paore <l^ickly because it was an alien mood. 
Philippa knew it too. She turned away listlessly. 
lAiready the little spring of desire to live cleanly 
a,nd act truly bad died away. She was her 
brightest self, the centre and the life of Mrs. 
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Cross’s reception, and she spoke no more of 
flight. 

Mrs. Henshaw did not remind hor of her 
haste to be gone. It was only necessary to keep 
the unhappy Mr. Meyers, who 'made Philippa 
irritable by his wretched looks, out of sight, 
and a little skill accomplished that. The un- 
fortunate suitor’s absence secured, all seemed 
to go well.*^ The drawing-room ornaments were 
allowed tQ remain^ and no further hint of packing 
was given. Mrs. Henshaw herself was well 
content to linger. Her social position was 
better here than she could ever hope to make it 
in London ; and there was no charm in the 
thought of returning to a house that had been 
given • over to the mercy of strangers. She 
knew very well what that meant. There was 
the wrangle with the agent over the inventofy ; 
the dispute with the late occupiers about the 
worn carpets, damaged furniture, and cracked 
tea-cups ; then, vjdien her dispersed household 
gods had been regathered, there followed that 
dreary campaign — that struggle for place and 
recognition that makes the London season a 
daily-fought, battle to so many women. It was 
not to be wondered at that she was in no haste 
to renew the combat, while she could command 
the pleasures of conquest at a lesser price. 

Thus, the homewai d journey might have been 
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deferred to the Greek calends, but for the heat 
which came with a sudden stride in the late 
spring, and for the danger which, real or ima- 
ginary, was made the most of by the daily press. 
Now and again, as on the last day of Carnival, 
when the fooling was at .a height, a panic seized 
the whole city ; rumour swept like a wind 
through the streets, and cleared them as* if by 
magic. 

Mrs. Henshaw went home witlj . trembling 
limbs, and began the long-delayed packing forth- 
with. A few more experiences of ^ “ corrido ” 
settled the matter. All her former dread re- 
turned unsupported by the old delightful thrills ; 
her heroism vanished. *It became a solemn duty 
to leave a capital threateneil alike without and 
within. The dull respectability of the Bromptou 
house took the shape of a refuge. 

“ For the sake of our friends we must be 
prudent,” she would say. “ And it is not as if 
we were going alone ; that v*ould be too sad.” 
When this remark was made to Felix, he knew 
that he was expected to escort the ladies back to 
London, but for once a ready reply failed him. 
His going or remaining depended on many 
things that were not within Mrs. Henshaw’s 
ken. 

Early in the glowing days of April marching 
orders were given. Hi’s wardrobe did not take 
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long. to pack; and sbe spent tbe hours tbatWere 
left to her in making her farewells. 

Miss Barbara’s heart misgave her at the last 
moment. The stream of good advice flowed less 
copiously than usual. For once, the clan Gordon 
failed to point a moral.. She contented herself 
with a great many questions put severely to 
hide the warmer throbbing of her love. 

“ Did you wrap up your new silk gown in 
silver papei;, Deoitys ? Two new gowns in a 
month ! It’s a great piece of extravagance. I 
wonder whftt my mother would have said to it. 
I thought myself well off at your age when I 
got one of Martha’s dresses turned and made up 
for my best. There was some stuff in a gown 
then to make it worth the turning. Nowadays 
nothing but new things will serve you young 
folks ; but what can you look for when people 
that should know better trick themselves out in 
satin ? ” 

“ One does not 'go on a journey every day,” 
said Mrs. Gordon, smiling at Di, who sat at her 
feet, her chin buried in two hands. 

“ I’m not grudging her the gowns, Mary,” 
said Miss Barbara, with a little offended jerk 
of the head ; “ but she may as well learn to 
take care of them. And you’ll remember to pin 
up the strings when you take off your bonnet, 
Deonys, and wrap it in a clean handkerchief.” 
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“ Yes,” said Di, who felt herself hound to 
give penitent heed to these last admonitions. 
“ I’ll only wear it on Sundays, you know. I 
don’t need to iie up my chin more than once a 
week, do I ? ” 

“Well, I hope it wo^i’t take your mind off 
the sermon. You’ll never forget to go ■ to 
church, though I hear that they have* fallen 
into sad heathenish ways in England, making 
out that the Sabbath is en'ded after morning 
service. You had better take notes and send 
them once a week to Mrs. Gordon^and me ; it 
will keep you from thinking too much of your 
new clothes.” 

“Sunday will be the only bit of the week 
that will seem like home,” said Di, with a little 
sigh. “They can’t alter the service, at any 
rate.” 

“ I dare say you’ll be asked out a good deal,” 
Miss Barbara went on, bent on supplying a 
code of manners to fit every Emergency ; “ and 
I’m not saying you need refuse, though I hope 
you won’t feel uplifted. You’ll only wear your 
silk for very best, and your old white dress will 
do for tea parties. They won’t ask a child like 
you to dinner, unless fashions are greatly 
changed. I’m not going to say anything about 
your behaviour, for I am sure you will never 
Ibrget that you are your mother’s daughter; 
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and if you are lialf as bonnie ftnd as good, yorftt 
do” 

This was highly magnanimous, and Bi was 
not without gratitude. 

“Indeed, you may trust me,” she said, jrith 
a sudden flush. . % 

^ I’m going to say nothing more ; it would 
show •a poor faith in our training if I was to 
be afraid. I think this is the time, Mary, 
teU Deonys. of oub* intentions. We may both 
be dead before she comes back. Your health, 
is not mu«h to boast of at any time; and, 

though I’ve the Gordon constitution ” 

“ Oh, don’t speak like^ that ! ” 

“We must all die,” said Miss Barbara 
severely ; “ and I hope you are not silly 
enough, Deonys, to think that speaking of yOUr 
will is going to bring your last day any 
nearer ? ” • 

“ My will ! ” said Di, bewildered ; “ I’t^e 
nothing to leave.*’ 

“But we have. You needn’t always be 
thinking of yourself, child ; no one was speaks 
ing of your will. It’s as well to be prepai«d 
for everything ; and I may tell you 
have not forgotten you. It may be a comfort, 
to you to remember it when you are amor^/ 
strangers.” 

“ There isn’t much to leave,” said Mrs. Got*? 
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4(m, amused at the girl’s perplexed face ; “ we 
are not going to make an heiress of you, Di.” 

“ The G-ordon plate is not to be despised, 
Mary,” Miss l^arbara spoke with lofty dignity ; 
“ though, as you are only one of us by marriage, 
you can’t be expected tto value it {is I do. 
Deonys won’t be the worse for some good, solid 
silver to set up housekeeping with— it’s better 
than the trash people think so much of as mar- 
riage presents. But you niust m{fri‘y a good 
young man, you know, l)i,” she {iddcd, with 
grim good humour ; “ and somebody that Mrs. 
Gordon and I approve of. I can’t liave the 
family heirlooms pass into unworthy hands.” 

“I am not going to nuirry anybody,” said 
Di, the hot colour mounting to her brow. 
“ Oh, Miss Barbara, you are very kind ; but, 
indeed, I’d rather you didn't think of me.” 

“ Well, I suppose you'll want a teapot 
whether you marry or not ? ” she rejoined drily. 
“ And I’m not going to |3int’ notions in your 
head — they’ll come there soon enough. If you 
prefer earthenware, like that silly body, Miss 
Piper, who, for all her miniatures and her satin 
gowns, hasn’t so much as a silver teiispoon to 
boast of, it’s a very poor taste, that’s all I can 


say. 


“1 shall like anything you care to give me — 
at all. You know that, don’t you ? ” 
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said Di, springing up and putting her arms 
round Miss Barbara’s stijff neck, to the derange 
ment of her starched muslin handkerchief. 

“ Well, well, be a good bairn/’ she said, re- 
lenting under this caress. “ And, the tray is 
without a scratch — I; will say that;, there’s 
never a teacup been put on it without a bit of 
waxcloth bfdow,” 

A little depressed by so much good advice, 
and not elated by this hint of possible heirship, 
Di hailed Ralph Mallcson's unexpected appear- 
ance with unfeigned delight. She had just left 
Miss Piper, who had also her word of timid 
maidenly warning to giv« to the girl who was 
going out into the wide, wicked world, peopled, 
in this lady’s imagination, with processions of 
young men bent on enticing maidens to make 
the great experiment. 

“ Oh, Ralph ! ” she cried, “ where did you 
spring from ? I’ve been saying good-bye to 
everybody, and it’s horrid.” 

“ In that fatal word there breathes despair,” 
said Ralph philosophically. “ You don’t pro- 
pose that we should take farewell of each other, 
too, do you ? ” 

“ Not yet, if you are a good boy. You might 
take me for a little walk, it isn’t very late ; and 
straiij.^ soon we shall have no chance of walks 
“ Thei ” 
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"Then we had better go to the Florida; its 
inclancholy wastes will be in keeping with our 
feelings.” 

" Come ani(i see the mountains,” she said 
comfortably slipping her arm into bis. " I’ve 
been looking at them from Miss Piper’s win- 
dow ; and, do you know, there is hardly a scrap 
of snow left anywhere — not m(jre Ijian ‘ a poor 
man’s washing,’ as Concha says. Have you 
been reading ? ” she asked^ noiicilig that he 
carried a large volume. “ Oh, I know,” she 
added severely; "you’ve been, rdVie wing it, 
you’ve been cutting it up ! ” 

"Into mincemeat. (Jould you expect me to 
have mercy on a man who never ‘begins’ 
but always ‘ commences,’ and who speaks of 
the immortal V elasquez as a ‘ talented 
painter ? ’ ” 

" You ought to think of his feelings.” 

" He ought to consider mine. lie hasn’t 
spared me a liije of his tcdi(?'Usness ; this is only 
the half of his puerility. Let us be thankful 
publishers don’t insist on three-volumed books 
of travels yet; this fellow would have been 
quite equal to the occasion, you can see with 
what reluctance he writes Lis’ finis.” 

" I won’t let you see a word of my English 
diary,” said Di, holding up her head and look- 
ing at him severely ; " and it will be very good 
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indeed, because I’ll have the advantage of all my 
cousin Bell’s opinions.” 

“ Come,” said Ralph, with much apparent de- 
pression, “who is severe now?^ But you’ll 
write to me sometimes ? If you will promise to 
write, I’ll let you off showing the diary, a.nd 
that’s a most magnanimous offer, since I’ll lose . 
all the bene^t of Miss Bell’s mature experience. 
You w'onldn’t be so frivolous as to put it in a 
letter, of course.” 

“ Oh, yes. I’ll write,” said Di, growing melan- 
choly at the t]?ought of the separation involved 
in this promise. “And I want you to do some 
things for me, Ralph. I want you to go very 
often to see Miss Piper.” 

“ You don’t think there would be any danger 
—eh?” 

“ She trusts you,” said Di, half remorseful at 
the smile she could not resist. “ You couldn’t 
ask her to tea, I suppose ? ” she continued doubt- 
fully ; “ but you might go there — that would 
please her. And you could take some cakes wjth 
you ; Conclia will get them for you. You might 
say that you were very hungry, and it would be 
quite true, because you do like tea, you know.” 

“ I might go without dinner, and then there 
would be absolute truth in the statement. 
Must I appear in a swallow-tail, and do you 
think she will put on the blue satin ? ” 
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“ The blue satin for you ? No, indeed ! Oh, 
‘Ralph, do you know I think she starves hei- 
self.” She looked up at him with all the 
laughter exting^uished in her soft eyes. “ And 
that greedy Mariquita cats so much.” * I found 
Miss Piper at dinner, and she told me that 
she had no appetite. She said the Pipers all 
ate sparingly ; but she looked hungry, ahd I 
know she was saving for Maihjuitas supper.” 
Di always spoke earnestly wfihh he* *thought8 
were busy with this poor lady, the sole survivor 
of a long line. 

“ Don’t you think the cousin -he of the silk 
trade — could be induced to come forward 
again ? ” Ralph offered tlie suggestion with a 
smile. “ Why should he stop at a. paltry gown? 
Now, if he were to propose a liMlt? sum annually 
— it’s nothing to him, you know — and I dare say 
he was gratified to get that note from his kins- 
woman. 

Di laughed. 

“He managed very nicely that lime,” she 
said, “ and Philip])a kept the secret heautifully. 
Do you know Mrs. Henshaw wont to call on 
Miss Piper the day after the hall ? ” 

“ The philosophy of clothes,” said Ralph, 
calmly. 

“ It is very good of you, Ralph ; hut we 
mustn’t think of it. She would find out, and 
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that would vex her. I don’t think it mattein^ S© 
much about her being poor, if Miss Barteni 
would only forgive her — if you could bring that 
about ?”^ She looked at him wfetfully. 

He shook his head. 

“1 will confess fd you, Di, that I stand in 
awe of Miss Barbara. She snubs me. Ever 
since that, affair of the silver plate she has 
looked on me as an indiscreet and frivolous 
youth, unworthy of trust.” 

“ And the teapot is to be mine,” said Di, 
laughing ^ “<fco if you let any one steal it while 
I am in England you will have to reckon with 
me. • 

Thus they chatted lightly while the golden 
afternoon spent itself. Spring, in this ripe land, 
does her work almost audibly. As you listfen 
you seem to hear the grass-blades growing ; 
the wind tliat rustics melodiously through the 
tree branches s^ets free an imprisoned bud at 
every breath ; pnbing, palpitating life is every- 
where about you. 

Presently they both yielded to the spell, and 
ceased to talk. They were used to such pauses ; 
their friendship did not need the support of , per- 
petual speech, it cotjld stand the test of silence. 
They had seated themselves on a stone bench 
in the gardens by the river. Above them the 
little palace stood on a ridge overlooking the 
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^een avenues and the wider country beyond. 

was a hit of mellow, crumbling wall near 
tiiein.; in and out of the loose masonry bright- 
ey^ green liz^.rds were darting., Deonys was 
watching them idly, with thoughts that wandered 
speculatively into the future, not without vague 
thrills of anticipated pleasure in spite of her 
reluctance to face it. 

Ralph was not smoking, as was usual with ’ 
him — he was conscious of a neV nnd^)vermaster- 
ing restlessness that made it dil’ficidt even to sit 
still. He got up once, and brouglit her a, handful 
of flowers. She took tliem and ])eg:ui to weave 
them mechanically whije he paced the path in 
front of her. That brief balf-liour held one of 
, the great struggles of life —the battles that are 
fought in silence, leaving to careless eyes no 
visible scar. It was so difficult (o let ber go 
and not to speak the words that had hovered 
on his lips so long. It was not the quick 
growth of a month or two y il was a love that 
was bound up with many years of his life— with 
all of it that belonged to his manhood. He 
remembered his hot youth, his voluntary 
renouncing of ambition, only as one remembers a 
fever dream. The awakeninrg, the peace and 
strength of recovery, the reviving of hope, were 
all one with the thought of her. Hu recalled 
how, as a little unconscious child, she had com- 
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forted his sore andaingry heart ; how with tiUffife 
she had but grown nearer and dearer. It wa^ al 
love fed by many memories, acquiring every 
year “ fresh strength and sanctitjf.” It was hard 
to forbid it speech. 

, As he looked at her* he felt the impulse fierce 
within him to go to her, to take the little brown 
hand'so carelessly busy among the flowers, and 
to say to her — “ Stay with me, do not go to 
England;' let us begin a new life here, to* 
gether.” 

He knew that she would let her fingers lie 
without trembling in his clasp ; he knew her 
sweet, candid eyes would rest .with perfect trust 
on bis ; that her lips would utter- the consenting 
“yes” with hardly a moment's faltering pause. 
He could count on her old habit of affection, 
on her unwillingness to give pain, even on her 
deep desire to give him pleasure ; but the 
treasure of her love — was that for him ? 

“ When she comes back,” he said to himself, 
reining in the impetuous words that were eager 
to leap forth. I'he time to speak had not yet 
come. Ho counted much on her coming back. 
She might not like the great, busy world ; she 
might feel lonely and miss him there. His 
thoughts were interrupted by her light laugh. 

“ Look here, Ralph,” she said ; “ come and 
look at this ? ” 
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He caim up, and stood for a moment in 

-■aiience,' 

;Sibe was leaning with her arms on the back 
of the seat. 

.Behind, half hidden out of sight by the 
overgrown hushes, was* an ancient statue, 
broken and defaced almost beyond recognition — 
a Hebe, perhaps, long ago robbed of her* urn.' 
This meek, weatlier-stained lieac^ Di had 
crowned with her flowers. 

A sudden, whimsical fancy crossed his deeper 
thought, and he, too, laughed aloud. •* The worn 
face, with its fantastic adornment, reminded him 
of nothing so much as of Miss Piper. 

“ You are a very irreverent young woman,” 
he said. 

“ Why irreverent ? Isn't she a goddess ? I 
am crowning her.” 


“Gods bereaved, gody belatf'd, 

Gods discrowned ;itk1 df^oerated. 

Now, Pan is dettoi.” 

He spoke absently. “ So they say, but I 
question it. He is hiding down there among 
the reeds, and when our backs are turned he 
will lift his head and look. about him — then 
he will creep up here. Listen ! don’t you hear 
him piping ? ” 

“ I hear the wind and the water.” 
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“ And, I declare, Di, your ancient Hebe is 
smiling,” be said. He had flung himself on 
the tutf at her feet, and looked up at her lazily. 
“ She hears him, at <any rate.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Di, hitting him softly with 
a flower which she threw at him ; “ how could 
you smile if you had a broken nose and no lips 
tosp5akof?” 

“ I’ve heard of people smiling with a broken 
heart — that must lie a more difficult feat.” 

“ You don’t believe in bioken hearts ?” 

“ Men h4ve died and worms have eaten them— 

€. 

but not for love,” he answered calmly. “ Your 
sickly, sentimental people wdio think all is lost 
because their desire is denied them always 
seemed to me to be made of very flimsy, useless, 
stufl'. Duty is greater than happiness. It is 
the law of lile for more of us than Goethe 
dreamed of perhaps, ‘ dass wir entsagen 
mtissen.’ ” 

His voice wasMi^-jird. Ho was preaching this 
stern sermon to himt-clf. She said nothing, but 
she shivered a little, and the flowers dropped 
from her Angers. 

“ Poor H ebe ! ” said Ralph, with a laugh, 
“ your crown has come too late.” 

“Don't you believe in another life, Ralph; 
a life fur people who fail here ? ” 

“I know nothing. But, on the whole, if 
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ttere is not something a little less narrow and 
ignoble in front of us, I’d rather have been born 
a good while back. Say, in the age when the 
big lizards w^e masters of the world — the huge 
forefather^ of that little fellow on the wall — 
before we had developed, this opposable thumb 
which, according to Mr. Herbert Spencer, gave 
us the kingship over the beasts. How should 
you like to have been a big lizard, ]5i ? ” 

“ I shouldn’t have had to g\D'to London.” 

“ And I shouldn’t have bad to write an article 
on the political crisis. Nev^spapcrs.were not in 
that happy age, nor ‘ copy ’ nor planters’ devils 
waiting at the door, lint, as I am not a joyful 
care-free iguanodon, I)i, understand that 1 must 
go home. Look, the sunlight lias died off that 
wall already.” 

“ And it is our last walk,” sbo said, rising 
reluctantly, “ until you come to England. You 
will take me walks in London, won’t you ?” 

“If the powers that bc.dfui’t forbid. Isn’t 
Miss Bell a great stickler ibr pro])riety ? She 
may object to my ajijirojiriating you.” 

“ I don’t care what Bell thinks,” she said 
recklessly; “and I’ll watch for you everyday. 
You must come in this old .velvet coat, Ilalph, 
because then you will seem like a bit of home.” 

“ Miss Bell’s footman might hesitate to admit 
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“ I’ll let you in,” she answered confidently^ 
“ I’ll be looking out for you ; and I don’t think, 
besides, Bell is so grand as to have a footman.” 

He had quite mastered himsa?? again. A 
little cynicism, not quite worthy perhaps, came 
to his aid, and ho had all an Englishman’s horror 
of any self-betrayal, 

Man is a inany-sided animal, and even his 
keenest emotion has dangerous rivals. He 
loved this girl weK and truly. It was no mere 
fancy. He was, indeed, “ too old to play ’’—too 
young to b.wo outlived hope and desire. But 
love with the man is never, as sometimes with 
the woman, the one absorbing interest of life. 
His existence was not made up of tea-drink- 
ings with elderly ladies, or of walks and talks 
with younger maidens. He had his wofk 
and bis friendsliips — a whole world of occu- 
pations they could not share, of plans and 
desires they never dreamed of. Eor the rest 
he could wait. The only thing he had learned 
well was this lesson of waiting. It seemed, 
when he came to think ol“ it calmly, something 
less than honourable to claim a promise from 
her^ — and ho knew she would promise — to 
bind her to himself and . to his poor fortunes, 
before she had so much as tried her wings in 
the larger vmrld, or turned her eyes beyond the 
narrow limits of her home. She should have 
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^evesry chance. He would not ask her to sliare 
* his crust while there might be others eager to 
offer her the cakes and ale of life. For she 
ought to ha^ the best. Putting aside every 
■msh of his own, he always came back to that 
' — this little girl was ‘worthy of the very 
best. 

“There is one ‘thing, Di,” he said after a 
little, speaking carelessly ; “ you promised to 
let me know if anytViing ‘bothered you. I 
fancy that you and Mrs. Hcnshaw don’t pull 
very well together.” ^ •* 

“ I don’t like her,” she answered with per- 
fect candour, “ and slie doesn’t like me ; but 
that isn’t wliy ” 

“ If you don’t care about travelling with 
her,” he interrupted lightly, “you have only 
got to say so, and we can find some other 
escort. I may be going myself. And there 
are the Grants ; some one told mo they were 
going home soon.” 

“ Oh, but you mustn’t think I mind travel- 
ling with her,” she answered reassuringly ; “ it 
isn’t so bad as that. And it isn’t the thinsrs 
she says so much as herself I dislike. But .1 
am not at all afraid of her “jiow ; and there is 
Philippa ” 

“ Were you ever afraid of her?” he asked. 
The lady in question hardly seemed to him 
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likely to inspire fear — rather, perhaps, a gentle 

con ton} pL 

wW tel) you : I wa& droeidFuJly^ afraid site 
would marry the p/rdre/’ 

“Marry your father 1” he said with some 
surprise, forgetting tlmt this had at one time 
been his own solution of the mysterious rela- 
tions that seemed to exist between them. 
“ Why, you foolish child, have you been 
making }^')arself 'miserable about that ? ” He 
could hardly restrain a smile. Mr. Ouvry sub- 
ject to the grand passion ! The notion had its 
ludicrous side. 

“ Not now. But once T thought of it, and 
it made me dreadfully angry. I could not 
have forgiven lier ii‘ she had taken the padre 
from mo.” 

“ Not even to have had Philippa for a 
sister ? ” 

She shook her head. 

He could not ' know how difficult loyalty to 
Philippa had proved, what pangs steadfiist love 
had cost her ; but the remembrance brought a 
little shadow over her bright face. 

“ She would not have been my sister always. 
She will go aw'ay and have a home of her own, 
and be very happy.” 

“ And you Don’t you propose to have 

a home of your own some day, too ? If you 
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insist on making a Miss Piper of yourself, I’ll 
liave a word to say to you in my capacity of 
guardian.” 

His tone was careless, hftt if she had looked 
at him then she might have read his secret in 
his face. We can deceive with the words of the 
lips, but truth springs uncontrolled from the 
eyes. 

But she was not thinking of him at that 
moment. They had loft tbe riVer and the 
whispering reeds; they had climbed the ridge 
which is crowned by the littb palace. She 
had turned her head and was looking back — a 
last long glance at the tangled wilderness of 
the garden, the wide plain, and, far to the west, 
tl^e faint blue ranges of Avila and Bejar. It 
was but a moment to take farewell of these and 
of other visions ; then she looked at him with 
gentle seriousness. 

“ I have the padre and you^” she said. 
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CHAPTER t. 

“ Soit loiniaine, soit voisine, 

Espagnolo on Sarrasine, * 

II n’est pas uno cite 
Qni dispute, sans folie, 

A Grenade la jolie. 

La potinne de la beaiite, 

Et qni, graciouse, etalc 
Plus de ]KHiipo orieritalo 
Sous nil del plus oiichante.” 

Madame Lavoisier was a pniclent woman. 
She miglit consider in her socr(?t heart tiiat the 
preparations Bell thought necessary for the re- 
ception of her young cousin Avoro a little too 
urgently pressed on the household, but she held 
her peace. She did more. She set her clever 
fingers — skilled in all dainty yrts— to trim and 
decorate the room destined for l)i till it blos- 
somed into a dainty boAver under her touch. 

“ If you would but let me arrange for you a 
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little,” slie said, contemplating with pride the 
draperies of pink and white muslin, in wliieh* 
she had swathed the bed and toilet-table, “ ypur 
room is like a desevt.” 

“No, indeed,” said Bell emphatically; “you 
know I hate curtaina. And, besides, my win- 
dows face the back, where all the smuts come 
in. ‘ 

“ And yet you insist on this beautiful apart- 
ment for nrlittle >avage ? ” 

“ I)i isn’t a savage ! ” Bell corrected her 
with dignity. “ And if she is silly, she can’t 
help that, J suppose ? ” 

“ You will soon make her wise, my dear,” 
said madame with her Tine smile. 

“ I will try.” Bell spoke sedately, quite 
unaware of any reason why she should smile 
in reply. “ And you will help me, of course? 
You must give her French lessons ; I dare say 
she has liad no advantages at all. What is the 
use of knowing Spanish? One gets more than 
enough of Don Quixote in a translation.” 

“To learn a. language one must live in the 
country where it is spoken,” said madame> 
uttering this truism with an ulterior object not 
difficult to detect., 

“ Oh, I know quite well what you laea-n,” 
said Bell calmly; “I have heard all that 
before.” : , ' / 
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“ My child, your accent is really deplorable. 
It distresses me, it pains me beyond measure, 
it makes me feel as if I had failed in my duty 
towards youT’ 

• “Then I’ll read French with Di'and you,” 
said Bell, beginning to •laugh. “Between us 
we shall agonize you. How I pity your ears ! 
I’ll get another copy of ‘ Tek'maque ’ and a new 
dictionary, and we can begin whenever Hi has 
rested from her journey.” 

A. month in Paris — a. little month,” niadarae 
murmured, “would do more than •the toil of 
years in this barbarous country.” 

“ Hi must see England first,” Bell explained 
gravely. “ You will notice that I am not at all 
prejudiced. I make no complaint about Scot- 
land coming second ; I am willing she should 
see everything before I take her to Kylmure.” 

“ Then we go to Kylmure ! ” Madame folded 
her hands in resigned despair. 

“ Of course,” said Bell, stariiig at her ; “ have 
you forgotten that my uncle is Scotch, though 
he has chosen to repudiate his country and live ■ 
in a foreign land ? ” 

“ Ah,’’ said madame lightly, “ there may be 
good reasons for that.” 

Bell paused and looked at her doubtfully, 
trying, perhaps, to discover if there was a double 
meaning in this careless speech. 
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“*I didn’t know you knew,” she said oracu- 
larly. 

Madame did not know, but sbe said nothing. 

“ There is at least no reason wCy Di should 
not see her native land,” Bell went on gravely 
after a moment. “ And if she is not a great 
deal more silly that I think she is, she will be 
displeased with me that I do not take her there 
at once.” 

“ One must riot* mind the displeasure of a 
foolish child,” said madame, putting light fin- 
ishing touches to the drapery of a mirror. Her 
neat bodice was stuck over with pins. She 
held her head on one side, and was seemingly 
absorbed in her task, fiut she glanced a little 
curiously at Bell, who stood twisting the cord 
of the blind absently in her fingers, and looking 
out in front of her with eyes that saw nothing. 
London was at least a degree more endurable 
than the Highland moors Bell held in such 
passionate love ; ft was also nearer the longed- 
for paradise on the other side of the channel. 

Bell had apparently not heard the last words. 
She moved from the window presently, and 
came and stood near the table. She watched 
madame adjust an airy little bow of pink ribbbti 
with great nicety. 

“ I want to be good to her,” she broke out 
suddenly. “ She is my only cousin, and my 
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■uncl;e” — she hesitated — “if he is not all lhat 
lie ought to have been, and I suppose that is 
what you meant when you spoke of reasons, 
there is the more need to ta]j;e her away and to 
^ kind to her.” * 

“ Eh, why shouldn’t w<3 he kind to the poor 
child?” said madame, who was very discreet. 
“A child like that is easily amused. We* must 
take her to see the sights. The English love to 
look at the block on which*. they ^severed the 
heads of their kings and queens, and at the 
graves in Westminster Abbey. And for a 
little liveliness you could have a dance and a 
musical evening and a little acting, perhaps. I 
myself would not mind*helping you to arrange 
the costumes. Believe me, young people must 
be gay.” 

“ Oh, of course she must see the Tower — 
that is very instructive. And we’ll have the 
dance, too, if she likes,” said Bell, who wished 
to be magnanimous ; “ but I do hope she isii’t 
like the Bedmaynes and the Harrisons, with not 
a thought beyond balls and theatres.” 

“ She is eighteen,” said madame significantly. 

“ She will be nineteen in June. I asked her 
in my last letter,” said this literal young lady. 
“ But of course I wish her to be happy in her 
own way, if not in mine. I think the room will 
do splendidly ; it only wants some books.” 
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;^'Ah, Telemaque and the dictionary ! — 
Eugenie Grandet is very improving reading.” , 

“ Balzac,” said Bell severely, “ you •will be 
proposing Zola next.” 

“ I will, leave the literature to you,” said 
madame gracefully ; “ ^ut some flowers, you will 
not forbid the little one flowers, will you. Bell ?” 

“I»have thought of them,” she answered 
hastily, with an odd suspicion of a blush. “ I’ll 
provide tbem in- good time ; it’s too soon yet, 
they would wither before she came. , Lunch 
will be ready in ten minutes,” she said warningly, 
disappearing as she spoke. 

Madame Lavoisier laughed softly to herself 
in the solitude of the pretty room. Bell’s in-, 
dependence, her formality, her candour amused 
the lady who acted the part of mother and 
guide. When she tried to hold a little secret she 
was only clumsy. Madame had a great respect 
for people who could keep a secret, but she loved 
Bell, and she forgave her that she could not 
bettor learn to command her face. That hint 
as to Mr. Ouvry’s possible motives for living in 
Madrid was a mere random arrow, but that it 
had sped home proved how poor a womah pf 
the world Bell was. Madame had but to ask r; 
and everything would be told her, but she had 
the grace not to ask. “ In five minutes she will 
let the cousin know that she has penetrated the 
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fa^^ey’s little tnystery.” She shrugged ’her 
, shouHers ; how could she help it ? She was 
Borry for the poor little victim about to be over- 
whelmed with Bell’s compassionate kindness; 
but what could she do? ^ou could no more 
teach Bell not to show wliat she felt than you 
could substitute a pure Parisian accent for her 
•faulty French. 

Meantime the house was being turned upside 
down for Di’s benefit. Bell -took ir^finite pains 
to secure for her the prettinesses she scorned for 
herself. The house which she had occupied for 
several winters had satisfied her, •though it dis- 
tressed her companion, because it was furnished 
with some regard to solidity, and because the 
frivolous trifles that it pleased the woman of her 
acquaintance to gather about them were absent. 

Now all this was to bo changed. l)i was to 
he made comfortable and ha]ipy, and, if it was 
necessary to her felicity to be surrounded by 
monstrosities in the garish ttrewel work then 
coming into fashion, by specimens of curious 
and unlovely china, by King Charles’ spaniels, 
Marix cats, love-birds, even, then these should 
not.be awanting. She braved the laughter of 
her friend, Miss Townsend, and went to her for- 
instruction. She was eager to learn, and busied 
herself with a patient study of the latest va- 
garies of the feminine fancy. Her own room, 
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as madame had protested, remained like a desert. 
There was no carpet, curtains were forbidden 
because these impeded the entrance of fresh air 
through the windows, open day and night to 
admit it. There ,was an atmosphere of chill 
robustness, a great look of virtue in the few 
plain, strong chairs, and the table loaded with 
books, and materials for useful needlework. The 
contrast between it and the little bower made 
ready for _ Deonys. • was perfect. It would be 
difficult to explain all her motives in making 
these preparations, in “violating her principles,” 
as Miss Townsend put it ; but undoubtedly the 
strongest of them was a wish to be kind. She 
had neglected her cousin too long, and now she 
wished to atone for her neglect. When this 
young woman conceived any particular line of 
action to be her duty, she was apt to embrace it 
with a breathless pi omptitude, and her nearest 
obligation at this moment seemed to her to be 
the consolation of Deonys. 

Madame might lift her eyebrows and shrug 
her shoulders delicately, but she could not make 
Bell see that she was arguing from a false 
premiss, when she stipposed Di to be a suffering 
and badly-used young person. Bell, in truth, 
knew very little about her uncle, and could not 
have revealed any thrilling secrets to her friend, 
but she understood that he had “done something,” 
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in bneineiss that made it pleasant and comfort- 
able for him to pitch his tent in a country that 
had then no extradition treaty with England. 
The very vagueness of the .charge against him 
made her doubly severe in her judgment of him, 
but it also lent a two-edged keenness to her 
desire to console Di, With her, as with so many 
others, “ to be loved one must be sufieriug ; ” 
she had little sympathy with the* prosperous 
and the happy, but any hint' of »otil pain or 
trouble was quick to stir her native kindliness. 
She invested her unknown cousin with all her 
own sensitive slirinking from any taint of dis- 
honour. She pictured her as living in a per- 
petual warhire between duty and affection, 
made the harder because' she was undoubtedly, 
to judge by her letters, a weak and wavering 
little woman. In short, Di was the excellent 
and much-tried heroine of fiction ; and Bell, the 
good genius who always comes forward to 
reward virtue in story books. 

“ You want to let her down gently, I know,” 
said Miss Townsend, who came to survey the 
preparations iq the capacity of critic. “ But, Bell, 
my dear, I’m afraid you have overshot the mark. 
If you demoralize her with all this luxury, how 
will you reconcile her to Scotland, where I 
understand one has to rough it a little ? ” 

“ I suppose you think the kilt is universal, 
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and 'that we all live on porridge,” said Bell, 
quick to defend her nation. “ Not that I see 
any reason why we shouldn’t. In the Crimean 
war it is a known fact that the kilted regiments 
suffered much less than the others, and as for 
porridge, if you would consent to take it for 
breakfast, Amelia ” 

“ Thank you,” said Miss Townsend faintly. 
“ I think I’ll see how it agrees with your cousin 
first.” , 1 ' / 

“ It would- give you a beautiful complexion.” 

“ That would be dear bought,” said Miss 
Townsend, with a shudder. “ Now, that’s what 
I call very clever of you,” she suddenly ex- 
claimed. “ I shouldn’t have given you credit 
for so much diplomacy, Bell.” 

She was standing before a daintily-carved 
bookcase, and she glanced at its contents with 
much amusement. The books, which were 
good editions, had been selected with a great 
deal of cunning, and they, everyone of them, had 
for their theme the gloiifying of “ the North 
Countree.” There was the immortal Scott, of 
course; and there were also the works of a later' 
master of fiction, who has proved to us that 
earthly paradise is, to be found in certain islahds 
of the far north Atlantic. 

“ Where could you find better booksij 
novels ? ” Bell asked, with a touch of de%hc© 
in her voice. 
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“ Ob, certainly,” said Miss Townsend * de- 
murely. “ I’m so glad you don’t draw the line 
short of novels. Scotch novels by Scotch writers, 
of course. Ill borrow some^ of them next time 
I have one of my bad colds.” # 

“ Well, only when you. have a really bad one, 
Amelia.” 

“ And what about the little Spanish cousin,” 
said Amelia in an injured voice. “ Ho you mean 
to say you have bought all’ .these ebooks — not 
even got them from Mudie’s or Smith’s — just to 
be ready in case she falls ill ! ” •• 

“ I don’t mean her to be ill — if 1 can help it,” 
said Bell evasively. 

“ Now, Bell, do you ‘mean to tell me Miss 
Ouvry won’t read every one of these novels 
after you suppose her to be in bed and safely 
tucked in for the night ? I dare say you will 
take away the candles, but you will give her 
a fire, of course — she is sure to be chilly — and 
she will be a horrid little 'paragon if she 
doesn’t steal out of bed after you are gone and 
read herself blind by the light of the flames.” 

“ She may read in the daytime,” said Bell 

“ Bead novels in the daytime ! Do I hear 
aright?” 

“ I got them for her to read. And, Amelia, 
yotl don’t understand. I can’t explain. She 
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has suffered a great deal. She has been very 
unhappy.” 

“ Oh,” said Miss Townsend airily, “ and I 
suppose I, being English, don’t suffer when I 
have one of my ” 

“ I’ll bring you a whole armful next time,” 
Bell interrupted, owning herself to be defeated. 
“ English ones — there are some good English 
novels.” 

“ What a generous admission ! I’ll keep 
you to your word. Do you know, my dear, I 
think you are not so very unlike the rest of 
tis, after all.” ” 

That Miss Bell had indeed a redeeming 
spice of folly in her to link her to her kind 
was proved to the satisfaction of Madame 
Lavoisier a few days later, when a neat hamper 
was delivered by the Great Northern Railway 
Company’s van at the Kensington house. 

“ It’s — some flowers I ordered,” said Bell, 
eyeing the hampin- rather shamefacedly. “ Take 
it to my room, Morris.” 

“ Flowers ? oh, do let me help you to arrange 

them. I adore flowers,” cried madame. 

“ Covent Garden in the morning early — four 

— five o’clock. That is one of the thin^ you 

nust take the little cousin to see. It is less 

nove® than the graves in the abbey.” 

■ , ' didn’t get these from Covent Garden.” 
m ner % ° 
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Bell looked straight at her friend. “ I sent to 
Kylmure for them ; the school children gathered 
them.” 

“ Ah, from Kylmure.” M5,dame spoke softly, 
as if she did not know very well*— cunning 
woman — that the order .had been given days 
before. 

“ I dare say you think me very silly,’* said 
Bell loftily. 

“ It is charming. A beaiitiful tuLtention. I 
begin to have hope of you, ray child.” 

“ Oh, it isn’t anything to raake a iftiss about,” 
she answered almost petulantly ; it was only a 
fancy of mine.” 

“ Shall we put the poor flowers in water ? ” 

Madame’s dainty fingers were hovering about 
the rope that bound the Imiiijier. Her face was 
admirably grave. That the practical, sensible, 
unimaginative Bell should indulge in a fancy 
was a thing, one raiglit be pardoned for smiling 
at. Madame’s bojies began to *rise. To be sure 
this pretty attention was only for the benefit of 
the little cousin and for tlic gloiilicalion of 
Scotland, but it might grow — this little seed of 
sentiment. The next time it might be someone 
else for whom the flowers wore.-ordored. Already, 
while her quick fingers were unravelling the 
knots, her Spanish castle was a-build iug. If one 
might not go to Paris, wliat was to hinder a 
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Httfe bit of Paris from visiting London ? *I1ier6 
was a certain M. Adolphe, for instance, who had j 
never seen the great modern Babj^lon, which, 
after all, it was tlje duty of every one to See. 
If the young guest about to arrive were un- 
happy, as Bell insisted, what- could be better for 
her than the society of a lively and charming 
young man, who was, moreover, madame’s cousin, 
and quite, one might say, a child of the house ? 

Madame < had ' got the length of considering 
it a serious duty to provide for the perfecting of 
her pupil’s' accent, when Bell’ somewhat rudely 
checked the growth of this air- fabric. 

“ Don’t trouble yourself about arranging 
them,” she said ; “ they are only wild flowers. 
You know you don’t care about wild flowers,” 

“ There are here the contents of an entire 
wood,” said niadame, contemplating the treasure 
before her. “ They have been diligent for once, 
the children. But to sleep with so many 
flowers about one ? ” 

“ Morris can take the vases away at night,” 
said Bell, preparing to march off with her spoils. 
“ Of course, I know they are not good in a sleep- 
ing room, especially for people who won’t open 
the window, and prefer to kill themselves with 
carbonic acid.” , .. 

With this parting shot she lifted the hamper 
and went away, her head in the air, her step 
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fitoiii It was true, as madame said, that the wliole 
spring verdure o£ the Kylmure woods seemed to 
" have been transported to the dull London house, 
^ere were no cowslips like those that grew tall 
and strong on the banks of the Kyhuure burn 
under the birphes and firs ; the little blue cups 
of the squill seemed to bring with them the deep 
‘azure of the sky and the scent and sound t>f the 
sea as it breaks on the red-brown rocks of that 
northern shore. Bell, with' heu .passionate 
patriotism, felt as if the very flowers must plead 
with Di for love of the land tliey •came from. 
Surely, she could not mistake their language. 

The room looked very pretty when the last 
touches were put to it. It would, perhaps, be too 
much to say that all this elaborate preparation 
was part of a deep-laid scheme, but it was certain 
that Bell entertained subtle plans for winning 
Di over to loyalty.* She would teach her to love 
Scotland so_ much that she would never care to 
leave it. She was very an^^y indeed when 
madame hinted that Di might fall in love and 
might even marry and settle far from the north. 

“ What has she to do with marriage ? ” she 
said hotly. “ She will never think of it — never. 
You must not put such notions into her head.” 

“ They generally come of themselves.” 

“ Not unless they are talked about. You 
must not speak to her about lovers,” she lec- 
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tureS her old governess ; and madame, afraid to 
imperil M. Adolphe’s chances of an invitation 
to London, promised penitently. 

“ She will live with me. I don’t mean to 
marry, as, you know quite well; and I have 
plenty of money for us .both.” 

“ And the little one’s father ? ” 

“ Of course he must consent. He will see 
that it is for her good. She will have ad- 
vantages hei’G that ‘she could not have in Spain, 
and there are many reasons why it would be 
best. As for all that talk about marrying, I 
think it is greSt folly.” 

“ There are so many foolish people in the 
world ! ” 

“ Well, T)i and I need not add to the number. 
We can stay all the year round at Kylmure, 
when you carry out that ridiculous plan of yours, 
and go to live in Paris. Yes, I think it will be 
very cruel of you to leave me ; but how can I 
help it, if you wifi be so unpatriotic ? ” 

It was clear that Miss Bell was very indignant 
indeed. 

» » * * # 

Meantime, to go liack a little, Di, whose future 
was thus being arranged for her, was travelling 
with her companions towards Granada. - 

They started one night late in April. A^ the 
last moment Ralph found that he could not go 
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witli them, hut he had been of the greatest use, 
Mrs. Henshaw said, addressing Dednys. The 
ladies, with their maid, had a compartment for 
themselves ; while Felix and Mr. Ouvry elected 
to smoke. . Ralph had seen to the luggage and 
got the tickets, he had also supplied Ihem with 
literature for the journey. It was wonderful, 
considering that he was a bachelor and had no 
sifter, how thoughtful he was. Mrs. Henshaw 
pointed out that you did not expect sfich delicate 
attentions from a man who had enjoyed so little 
of ladies’ society. •• 

Perfume and flowers, and just* the cakes you 
like best, Philippa. Perhaps Miss Ouvry will let 
you have some — just one* or two tiny ones. No, 
my dear, you must not give me your flowers. 
Think how disappointed somebody would be ! ” 

“Ralph meant them for us all,” sfiid Di, 
showering sweetmeats hastily into Philippa’s 
lap ; but Mrs. Henshaw shook her head. She 
was gracious, even playful, and Sot at all jealous. 
She spent many moments of the night, while 
Philippa slept and Di would fain have followed 
.her example, in discoursing on Ralph’s merits. 

All the time they were journeying through 
La Mancha, its twirling wind-mills — those giants 
that the knight of sad countenance went forth 
to conquer — motionless and black against the 
faint moonlit sky. Di looked out at that sad 
TOL. nr. 40 
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breadth of upland country, which is classic 
ground for every traveller, and listened, with, 
what patience she could summon, to this praise 
of Ralph. , 

“We must wait for him,” said the speaker. 
“ I’ll write him one of my little notes when we 
get to the hotel. Nobody ever refuses me. 
Business, did you say? Oh, he will come, 
never fear. ' Tliere are stronger motives. When 
Philippa’s \poor’ dear papa was in love with 

me ” Then she launched into a long story, 

in the middle of which Di was rude enough 
to fall asleep. ' 

At Menjibar they had breakfast. Mrs. Hen- 
shaw was not quite so amiable as before; but 
then, after a night journey, one needs to be 
young in order to maintain one’s cheerful views 
of life. 

Felix slipped out while the others still lin- 
gered at the table, and examined the resources 
of the diligence to which they were harnessing 
the long team of mules. A stout, elderly 
Spanish gentleman, wrapped in a cloak and 
smoking a cigarette, had taken a seat in the 
coupe ; but there were still two vacant places. 

He returned and went boldly up to Deonys. 

“ If you would care to sit in the coupe,” he 
said, “ there’s room. You like the air, I know ; 
and it’s a good place for a view,” 
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“ The coupe' ? ” said Di, so that everybody 
could hear. “ Oh yes, it is the best place for 
a view. Philippa must sit there. I have seen 
it all before.” * 

She turned away, and left the /oung man 
disconsolate and rather ahgry, if the truth must 
he told. Had he not carefully arrange^d his 
“ traps,” so that tliore should be ro,om for only 
one other person ? and here, it was coolly pro- 
posed that he should take Philippa f 

Di soon settled matters by seating herself 
inside the lumbering coach with her* father and 
Mrs. Henshaw ; and that lady, seeing her 
daughter about to mount the ladder brought 
out for her benefit, insisted, with much ap- 
parent anxiety, that Mr. Chester should look 
after her, and see tliat no disaster befell her. 

“ A strange gentleman, you know — isn’t 
there room for Blake ? ” 

“ There isn’t much room ^ any one. A 
small person would be best,” said h’elix, his 
hopes reviving. (Blake was oven taller than 
her yoting mistress.) But though he looked at 
Di, she never so ranch as turned her head. 
She was making some little arrangements for 
her father’s comfort. 

“ There, padre,” she said, “ put your feet up 
here ; I’ve plenty of room.” 

“ Perhaps if your maid changed places with 
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me Felix began again, lingering at. tbe 

window. 

“ I can’t possibly do without bes,” said Mrs. 
Henshaw hastily.' Then, confidentially, “I 
trust you 'to take care of my child.” 

Meanwhile Philippa* had mounted nimbly. 

“ There’s lots of room,” sho called out ; and 
Felix, resigned to his fate, look his seat beside 
her. . , 

“ How riTiiculous mamma is ! As if I were 
likely to fall out ! It was nice of Di to give 
me this prac(i It is very pleasant up here, 
don’t you think ? ” 

“ Charming,” he ans,wered. But for the first 
ten minotes he was almost sulky. 

So they travelled through fixir Andalusia, 
climbing upwards by a road all bordered with 
flowers, the hills before them soft with quick- 
changing light and shadow. 

At Jaen they stopped to dine — a sleepy 
place, with the silence and indolence of the 
East about its courts and palm-fringed gardens. 
Then on again in the same order as before ; but 
now they drove under a snow of blossoming 
trees, and with the singing of the Jaen to 
make their mxxsic all the way. 

By this time everybody was a little cross and 
tired. Mr. Ouvry and Mrs. Henshaw slumbered 
by fits and starts, and even the lively talk , in 
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the coupe .ceased ; and there was no more* in- 
terest to be got out of the straggling, wayward 
mules, or the muleteer’s maledictions. Their 
fellow - passenger scattered sombre remarks, 
which neither of them cathd to appropriate ; 
then he, too, wrapped himself closer in the folds 
of his big cloak and fell asleep. Felix, dis- 
regarding the proprieties and leaving Plulippa 
to her fate, got down once or twioe to stretch 
his cramped liin])s and gatlier a^ handful of 
flowers to pass in at the window by which Di 
sat. j, 

As they neared their journey’s end the 
country about them grew wilder, more rugged, 
with downward glimpses into valleys and ham- 
lets where the shadows were falling fast. By- 
and-by the moon sailed up, and whitened all 
the path before them. 

Felix had been walking for a long time, 
keeping pace easily with tlie diligence, for the 
mules were tiiud, and would no longer be 
spurred on by any threats of the mayoral. Di, 
whO’ was not asleep, could see him from her 
corner. In a little while he came up and 
tapped softly on the glass. She rose, and 
lowered it with great caution. 

“ They are all asleep,” she* whispered. 

“ Can’t you come out ?” he asked, also speak- 
ing low. 
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. Slae sliook her head. 

“ It would disturb them.” 

“ I wanted to look at O-ranada with you — for 
the first time,” he said. “ They 'tell me we 
shall see it in a mofnent — from the bridge.” 

She answered nothing as she leaned out. 
She still held the flowers he had gathered, and 
they scented the air. The moonlit spring night 
was very still about them ; here and there were 
checkered bands of shadow, but the silver 
radiance seemed to grow and spread. Pre- 
sently, ac?;pss the vega, they saw the city 
shadowy and mysterious, crowning the heights, 
with a red light burning here and there, and 
behind it tlu.; dusky nifws of the sierras relieved 
against the sky. They could hear a clock 
somewhere (diiming eleven ; there was no other 
sound except the jingle of the harness bells. 

The city seemed asleep, and they had the 
wdiole wide world to themselves. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Et ogo in ArcadiA, vixi.” 

“ Why wasn’t I born four hundred years ag’o?” 
said Felix. “I miglit have been "Multan here 
as well as another fellow.” 

“ You would have made a capital sultan,” said 
Philippa ; “you are so magnificently idle.” 

* Not to desire or admire, if a man could learn it, wore 
more 

Than to walk all day like the Sultan of old in a garden 
of spice,’” 

said Mr. Ouvry, who could qtjkote gracefully on 
occasion. He got up and went away slowly, 
leaving the young people to their raptures. 

“ "W here are you going, padre ? ” Di sprang 
after him. She slid her hand through his arm. 
“ Only to read the newspapers.” 

“ Newspapers ! ” said the girl wonderingly. 
It ^emed to her strange that any one could care 
to follow the dry course of politics while he 
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migiit bfeathe at ease the large and liheral air 
of the Alhambra. 

“Chester has lent me the Times — only a week 
old, this time. The legends are enough for you, 
eh ? That’s the way with you women, you care 
more for the oldest and, mustiest love story than 
for the fate of a nation.” 

“ Oh, but I haven’t forgotten the fate of the 
nation,” said Di, who had but yesterday seen 
the ragged Carlist prisoners taking exercise 
under guard in the deserted court of Philip’s 
huge blunder. “ There, I’ll leave you in peace 
to read, padre, and you can tell me by-and-by 
whjjt is going to happen to us.” 

But she did not immediately follow his advice 
and go back to her friends. 

To feel to the full the strange spell of this 
dream palace one must be alone, or, at best, in 
the dim company of vanished caliphs and 
dark-eyed houris. She was best pleased to 
escape her companions for a little. She went 
and parted the myrtle hedge, and peeped at 
the gold-fish teeming in the basin ; the water 
is clear and shows a double growth of slender 
shaft and arch ; she dipped her fingers in it 
and stirred the ripples till the strange and 
ancient writing reflected in it wavered and grew ' 
indistinct. 

It is all very solitary. The rough wall of the 
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Torre di Comayes rises boldly at one end ; 
, within and beyond are other courts dimly seen, 
and furthest away of all a window in which 
a bit of azure sky is caught and framed. 

Deonys sat down on the cool marble and 
looked about her at the; faded splendour,- the 
hints of past magnificence, the solemn invo- 
fsations in strange tracery everywhere sound 
her. She "was thrilled and excited^ and full of 
wondering admiration, and yet .she "jji^as restless ; 
the peace, the slumberous silence, the blank 
indifference to the- life of to-day that meets you- 
everywhere within these- walls troubled her and 
somehow disturbed her serenity — or w'as it, 
perhaps, the .light laughter that reached her 
carried on the clear still, air ? For oncei Phi- 
lippa’s voice had an. unwelcome sound. 

When she went back to- her companions, she 
found those two prosaic young people discussing 
the pleasures of idleness. Felix was hotly 
proving from poetic and ©the? sources that it 
“ hath its morality.” 

He was lying on his back,, his head supported 
by his hands; while Philippa had seated herself — 
another TJna — on one of tlie lions that surround 
the great marble basin in thy court that hears 
their name. He looked up eagerly when Di 
appeared coming slowly through the gleaming 
fpr^t of columns. 
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“Come and defend me,” he said. He seldoni 
called her by her name. 

“ Who is accusing you ? ” She drew a little 
nearer. 

“ His own conscience,” said Philippa promptly, 
“if he has any left by this time. Can you 
imagine anything more shameful than lying in 
bed trll ten o’clock — liere of all places ? ” 

“ It’s a well-known axiom that you can’t bum 
your candle, at both ends at once,” he replied 
meekly. “ I was consuming the midnight oil 
long after your light was out.” 

“ Oh, I ku(5w. You were ‘ boiling down ’ 
Murray. Now, do you think there is any good 
in making hash of another person’s mutton in 
that way ? F or ray part, I like the joint best 
whole. 1 don’t care for literary sjroon meat. 
It’s a poor eom[)liment to my intellectuEil 
appetite.” 

“ Tills, for instance,” said Felix — he seized the 
guide-book and lead. “ ‘ The court is an hypm- 
thral quadrilateral oblong of twenty-six feet 
by seventy-three feet wide, and twenty-two and 
a half feet under the galleries.’ There’s a nice 
plain, bald statement for you. Our next duty 
is to pace it, and see wliether the measurement 
is perfectly correct. If we could make it out 
a (quarter of an inch wrong either way that 
•would be so much kudos for us.” 
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“ You may go alone then — ^it’s ioo hot— ‘you 
may have all the glory to yourself. If I kept 
a diary I’d try to find something fresh to say.” 

“ Did you ever try to write a book ? ” 

“ No. Don’t you know it*s the distinguished 
people who don’t write books ? ” 

“Well, it’s a very wholesome exj)erience,” 
he observed, following with his eye the move- 
ments of a white dress passing* now from 
sunshine into shadow. “ I wrote oye once.” 

“ A tragedy in blank verse, no doubt. I’ve 
noticed that is what everybody begii>s with.” 

“I was rather proud of that pcrformjince. 
I rather expected that when it appeared it 
would make a small sensation. I had visions 
of editors scowling at each other on the stairs 
that lead to my rooms, and of printers' devils 
jostling each other in the lobby. I wars pre- 
pared to be interviewed by the society journals 

as the coming man, you know ” 

“ Well — wiiat came of it all ^ ” 

“ Nothing came of it all,” said Felix, 
solemnly. “ That book disappeared mysteri- 
ously — it was strangled in the birth. It’s a 
case of the ‘ survival of the fittest,’ I suppose. 
I consoled myself with the .remembrance that 
I was not the only aspiring genius doomed to 
silence.” 

“ What a dreadful and most dismal world it 
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vM)uld be, if all tbe tragedies that are writteD 
were published ! ” said Philippa, meditatively, 
“ Suppose some new-fledged M.P., burning id 
distinguish himself, brought in a bill maMng it 
compulsory on us all to read them! Here comes 
Di. I think we’ll not tell Mr. Chester what he 

C 

missed this morning, Di. We don’t want our 
adventures to be ignominiously buried in an 
editor’s waste paper basket.” 

' “Not ev^n if I promise to respect your 
mutton?” He spoke lazily, but he rose and 
"went forwfwrd to the tazza. Di was leaning over 
it, staring absently at the water ; he looked 
down at it too. 

“ Tell me about it,” lie said. 

“ This morning ? ” She straightened herself. 
“ Oh, it was beautiful; it was too- hot to sleep, 
so we got up as soon as it was- light and went 
out. We came here by the Gate of Justice- — 
that one with the hand and key carved on it, 
you know. It vi'as dreadfully dark in the steep 
bit of road between the walls, and when wC' got 
to the place of Cisterns there was a sentry Ijdng 
on a bench who looked just like one of the 
carved knights in the cathedral,” 

“ Except that he was snoring,” said Philippa., 
“He never moved when we passed him. Thea 
we got in by the little door, and it was like 
stepping out of to-day into yesterday. YbU 
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have thought you were among the Moors 
a^in.” 

; “Oiily ”-*-Philippa again interrupted care- 
lessly — “ Moorish gentlemen didn’t wear frock 
coats and tall. hats and light kid gloves, did 
they ?” 

‘‘ Did you expect him to wear a turban ? ” 

“He? Who is he?” said Felix, misliking 
the pronoun. 

“That’s a secret. No, Di~ he Is ‘not to be 
tdld.” 

“ Why not ? There is nothing to‘*liide. Just 
as we got into the Court of Myrtles we saw 
some one moving behind the pillars, and we 
were both a little startled ; for it might have 
been a ghost, yon know.” 

“Oh, a ghost,” said Felix, comfortably. “ So 
you met the fellow who haunts this place ? Do 
the spectres hereabouts bow to the tyranny of 
public opinion in the matter of their ‘ get up ’ ? 
A ghost in a hock coat and Javcndei' kids — 
above all, a ghost in a tall hat ” 

“ But you are all wrong,” said Di, laughingly ; 
“ it was a real man and a very fat one. 1 know 
him a little ; and wasn’t it odd that he should 
come here at the very same hour as we did ? ” 

: e« Yerf odd indeed,” said Felix gloomily.' 
'/“He said he saw us yesterday. He lives 
here, you know ; we met him the last time.” 
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“ Oh, he lives here ? ” Felix began to hate 
the fellow on the spot. “ Then he comes here • 
often in the morning, I suppose.” 

“ You had bettoi; get up to-morrow, and then 
perhaps you will see him too/’ said Philippa. 

“ He speaks English wery nicely, and he will 
tell you all the legends to put in your diary. I 
dare say he could call up spirits from the vasty 
deep for you too. He is very obliging. If there 
doesn’t hapj^en to 'be a story to fit your fancy, 
he’ll make you one. He has a great deal of 
imagination— hasii’t he, Hi ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t kriiow,” she answered carelessly ; 
and Felix began to brighten at once. “ I didn’t 
listen to him much. I think it would have been 
nicer if we had been alone. A man like that 
somehow makes beautiful things seem impos- 
sible.” 

“ I should think so,” said Felix, with great 
energy. “ Whoever heard of a fellow getting 
himself up like that at four o’clock in the 
morning ! ” 

“ It was six ; and I think it was very nice of 
him when he knew he was going to meet 
ladies.” 

“ So he knew.” 'Felix’s voice grew grim once 
more. 

“ What nonsense, Philippa ! How, could he 
possibly tell that we were coming?” said Di 
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gravel j. “And, after all, the time to* see 
ghosts and to listen to the old stories is in the 
moonlight. , I believe,” she said, impressively, 
“ if yon come at the right Jjour you hear the 
strangest sounds — whisperings and njurmurings 
and the clanking of chains — but the thing i» to 
come at the right time.” 

“Let us come to-night,” said Felix gaily; 
“ there’s moonlight if that is indispensable to 
his ghostship’s appearing, arid 'we %an 'w\ait his 
pleasure.” 

“ But there is moi'e than one,” saixl Philippa, 
with a little shudder ; “ there are ever so many. 
Don Juan Davila told us bo bad seen them. 
Didn’t he, Di?” 

“ He said he bad seen the wliolc of the Abcn- 
cerrages,” said Di, with a quaint little smile. 
“ But you know you sj)oke about his imagina- 
tion, Philippa.” 

“ Why not a dozen as well as one ? By all 
means let us have the whole lotT It is as well to 
go in for a big sensation when you are at it.” 

“ I think it ought to be Boabdil who is not 
allowed to rest in his grave. It was he who 
beheaded them here — in the fountain.” Di 
dipped her hand in the water that once ran red 
with. the blood of an illustrious line; the drops 
trickled white and clear from her fingers. 

“ They say now it was another who did the 
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deed — not Boabdil at all ; indeed, for I 
know, they make the whole thing out to -he a 
myth. They have a way nowadays of 
all the picturesqiieness out'of history.” 

“ Ob, but this must be true, at least, for there 
are the blood-stains ! ” ■ Di pointed to* the dingy 
spots, precious to the cicerone, that dim the 
whiteness of the marble. 

“ Well, that is conclusive evidence, .certainly,” 
said Felix, with so mucli gravity that they all 
laughed. 

Those were idle days that they spent in this 
Arcadia, where to be wise would have seemed 
the height of folly, lieonys gave herself up to 
the pleasure of the houF If there was' any little 
shadow on her happiness she strove to ignore it, 
and to enter heart and soul into the small jokes 
and repartees that pass current for the genuine 
coin of wit when one is young. 

At lunch Mrs. Ilenshaw, who had been in- 
visible all the morning, announced that she had 
news. Somebody was coming ; an addition to 
their party ; they must all guess. 

/‘Not Miss Barbara ? ” said Felix, looking up 
with comic dismay. ; ^ 

“Oh, I know,” said Di carelessly, before nD.y- 
one else could speak ; “ it is Ralph. He told „ue 
he would come.” She did not care for^myeteriei?,^ 
and she resented Mrs. Henshaw’s pointed smiles. 
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.. “ Is that all ? ” said Philippa. “ Pve a higger 

•bit of news than that. Mrs. St. John has come 
already ; I saw her arrive. Herr von Rosen 
is with her, and the count, and a waggon-load of 
boxes.” 

“I saw them, too. YoA forgot Mr. Meyers',” 
said Bi innocently. 

This piece of intelligence, at least, ^made some 
impression. 

Mr. Ouvry looked up with el&vated eyebrows ; 
Mrs. Henshaw was almost agitated. ^ 

“ Are you sure ? ” she asked, “^ou might be 
mistaken. To have her following us; it is 
really most annoying. You may be mistaken, 
Philippa. You take such fancies.” 

“ Not a fancy to Mrs. St. John,” said Philippa, 
smiling. “But for your comfort, mamma, she 
has been patriotic enough to go to the Wash- 
ington.” 

Nobody hailed this arrival with pleasure, 
unless it were Felix, who, cunning youth, saw 
in this large addition to their party new chances 
of companionship with Di. It is to be feared 
he had, at this time, little sympathy with the 
unfortunate Mr. Meyers ; and was, indeed, cruel 
enough to find • Mrs. HensKaw’s fears very 
amusing. He had offered her his arm. - They 
were all going downwards under the arching 
elms to visit the cathedral, which is seen from 
von HI. 41 
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afar, rising above the roofs and palms in the 
very heart of the city. 

“ If it was anybody else,” sh® was saying 
confidentially. “ But Philippa is so soft-hearted ; 
and I call it really most ungentlemanly to per- 
s6cute her and follow' her about in this fashion.” 

Felix smiled*. lie thought that so long as 
Mr. Meyers confined his persecution to casting 
languishing glances from the safe distance of the 
Washing tcfii, it 'might be borne without dis- 
comfort. 

“ Ah ! if you knew what an anxiety it is to a 
mother's heart ! If I could but know that my 
child had some one to guide and protect her 
before I die ! ” 

Bio ! ” said Felix, with brutal cheerfulness. 
“ Oh, you must not talk of such sad things. 

Would you like me ” he hesitated, while a 

whimsical recollection of his former interference 
crossed his mind. “ Shall I give Meyers a 
hint ? ” It seemed to him us if his mission in 
life was to administer hints to the lovers of 
Philippa. 

Mrs. lleushaw shook her head softly. What 
an obtuse young man this was ! “ It is very likely 
only my silly fears,” she said. “ It is absurd to 
be so easily depressed — isn’t it ? But I was always 
so sensitive. If Philippa were like other girls — 
Miss Ouvry, for instance.” 
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“Yes.” Felix looked at her with sudden 
interest. 

“ Ah,” said his companion airily, “ it is easy 
to guess her little secret. 'We all know how 
that will end ; and an excellent thing, too.” 

“ I don’t know what you mean.” Felix forgot 
to be polite in his anxiety. Ifc; stojoped tub id 
the middle of the street. 

“No?” Her smile was incredulous. “I think 
you are pretending.” She loo*k<‘il al liiiix archly. 
“ Surely you must know. AVliy doij’i you ask 
her? That would be much the li(3st way. Ask 
her, and she will tell vou liej self.” He said 
nothing in reply. lic^])assed with her into 
the cathedral and stared about him with the 
others. Mr. Ouvny was discoursing in a hushed 
voice about the position of the choir in the 
churches of Spain. Ther-e is a screen behind 
the high altar which they all]):uiscd to look at. 
Isabella is seen riding on a whije horse between 
Ferdinand and Mendoza, behind her conies a 
long train of knights, ladies, soldiers, captives. 
Boabdil holds out the keys : it is the story of the 
conquest written in stone. Not far oil’ are the 
effigies of these same Catholic kings, kneeling 
placid and calm through the ages; their dust rests 
in the crypt below, their triumjdis are long over. 

At another moment these things might have 
stirred some interest in the breast of tire voung 
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man wlio looked and listened witli the rest, but 
just now bis mind was occupied -with one urgent 
thought. 

lie look'cd at l\Irs. Ilenshaw gratefully. He 
did not even think her aggravating when she 
patronized the pictures and the tombs, ticketing 
them, witli her' meaningless, “how pretty!” 
“ how nice ^ ” He thought her very clever to 
have guessed his .secret. “ "Why don’t you ask 
her yourself'^^? ” slie hail said. It was excellent 
<-'?dvice. Tie had liardly expected her to give it, 
and he was properly grateful. It was good- 
natured of her to offer him such straightforward 
counsel, lie hegari to think he had misjudged 
her. • 

They all went uji the hill together, so that 
there was no further chance of confidential talk. 
It was almost daak under the thick, over-arching 
trees; hut when they had reached the hanging 
gardens and paused to glance behind them, they 
saw that the litlle town with its gaily-painted 
houses, Avus still in I’nll sunshine. The solemn 
A'Ordme of the cyjiresses, and tlie feathery crowns 
of the palms slooil out against the pale blue of 
the sky. lleyoml the roofs and the orchards the 
vega stixlehed A\'jde and silent and seemingly 
descrtocl, lil! si rue subtle change of light re- 
voah'd in a flash the AA'alls and toAvers of the 
conqueror',-; cily. Santa Fe. 
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“ Let us go in and have some tea,” said Mrs. 
Henshaw. “ What tiring work sight-seeing is ! 
We have done nearly everything now, haven’t 
we, Mr. Oukry ? ” 

“ There’s the Cartuja. The guide-hooks insist 
on your visiting it.” 

“ What is it — a monastery r Oh, then you 
gentlemen will go alone, of ccnirse.” , 

“Why of course?” said Philijipa. “I de- 
light in monasteries.” 

“ There’s a fine library. It is we‘11 worth a 
visit.” 

“ I like the monks liottor thyn tlicir musty 
parchments ; and tliey are always voy glad to 
see us, whatever they nuiy jiret.end.” 

“ Philippa ! ” said her mamma, waiaiingly. 

“ They don't get too much of ladies’ society, 
certainly.” 

“ I suppose you will tell me that i.s why tliey 
like it?” Philippa looked rej)roachrully at 
Mr. Ouvry. 

“ Of course we'll go,” said Felix, before any 
one else could speak. “ There arc Inuidreds ot 
things to see yet. One might sixmil^years — a 
lifetime here, and not grow tired of it." 

“ Then perhaps you ivon’t miss yom- English 
newspapers if 1 borrow th'em for an hour?” 
said Mr. Ouvry drily. 

Felix stared at him; then lie burst out 
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laugliing. haven’t opened one since I 
came,” he said. “ I’ll fetch them.” 

In the evening while they all sat after 
dinner in the formal little gardeh, Mrs. St. 
John sailed across ft’om the rival hotel. 

She camb with all her retinue, except the 
unhai>py Mr. Meyers, v^ho preferred solitary 
wretcljodncss. In his ahsence Mrs. Henshaw 
unbent a little — but only a little. Her insular 
prejudices olpected.to the lively American and 
her mode of travching. 

- “M]’. St., John is not with you?” she ques- 

tioned frigidly.. 

“ No ; he doesn't seem to care to go round 
with me to oveiy plac,e. He’ll jhek mo up 
here, unless a\'c go oft' to Seville without him. 
You arc g'oijig thoi'c I'or Holy 'Week, ol 
coin-sc ? " 

The processions are not worth going to see, 
I believe,’' said Mrs. Henshaw, making up her 
mind on the spot^ “ and we have seen that sort 
of thing so often. We have travelled a great 
deal — my daughter and I.” 

“ Well, your daughter -would like it, I guess. 
She's like me — she likes going about and talking 
to people. There wasn't a soul left to talk to 
in Madrid. I'd haAm got sick if I had stayed 
there another hour,” 

“ Philippa finds this place very improving. 
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Hiere’s so mucli for a cultivated mind to enjoy,” 
said the older matron instructively. 

“I dare say. But I guess she’ll like ‘going 
round hettef now that the gentlemen have 
come. I wanted Mr. Meyers to come with ns, 
hut he wouldn’t. Now, I wonder why he 
wouldn’t come ! It’s queer taste, isn’t it, liking 
to be alone ? ” She stole a glance at Ph^ippa 
as she spoke. ' 

During this exchange of .repartee I)i sat a 
little apart. She looked envdousty ‘after her 
father, who presently slipped away tp his roonj, 
and to the study of tlie Times. i?ho was tired 
after the long, bright day — she whom nothing 
used to tire. Presently^ she felt a hajid resting 
on the back of her chair, and a little thrill 
passed through her. But when Felix said to 
her, speaking very low — 

“ Do you remember your promise this morn- 
ing ? The moon is up now. I have been out 
to see.” 

“ Oh, about the ghosts ! ” .she answcied, in a 
clear, high voice. “ Yes, let us all go.” She 
stood up and drew a light shawl she^f^^as wear- 
ing closer about her. “ I am ready,” she said, 
not looking at him. “ Have you told the 
others ? ” 

Philippa, who was talking to Herr von 
Rosen, looked up and nodded ; and, after a 
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minute’s discussion, everybody rose except Mrs. 
Hensliaw, who excused herself. 

They strolled through tlie gardens, musical 
with the sih ery trickle of running* waters, and 
passed tlie threshold of the little door that, as 
Di liad sfWd, divides Moorish yesterday from 
S'panisii today. 

“ Well, jiow, \Vho is g'oing to tell the story ? ” 
said Mrs. Ijt. John. “ 1 declare *I feel quite 
nervous ah'cady. .What’s that?” 

They all listened, catching their breath a 
little, but ^no sound was to be heard. They 
were in the (lour! ol' Lions, and had gathered 
about the fountain. The moon had sailed up, 
and was shining on tjje tloor in great white 
patches that were crossed hero and there with 
bars of shadow. The tracery on the walls 
shinunered like a tihny curtain of lace — you 
miglit have thought thnt. a, breath w^ould blow 
it aside and rcvenl :i dark, sad-cyed face behind. 
The placi'. was pidecd full of shadowy com- 
pany; hut it was not the Abencerrages who 
went by drag'-ing tlan’r chains. 

“ A h^.'-stoiy would be better,” said some 
one. “ Tbc gbosts decline to appear. Spectres 
are sliy of a crowd ; there’s safety from them in 
numbers.” 

“ l lave you heard the legend of the Lady of 
the Fountain ? ” said Herr von Rosen, looking 
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at Philippa. “ It’s a pcautiful story ; ,it is 
prettier dan ze Abencerrages.” 

No. Won’t you tell it us ? ” 

He began at once, nothing loth. As they 
were most of them youfig, they ought, of 
course, to have been deeply interested in ^ the 
woes of the fair lady who dropped tears of 
sorrow into the fountain, ancl thus broke the 
Moorish spell ; but there arc drawbacks to the 
charm of the most tlirilliiig Jovc-fjtory, when it 
is told in very brol^en English, and I am 
afraid these irreverent lisl oners A\iore secretly 
laughing at the baron’s gutturals all the time. 

“ Well, 1 wouldn't cry lor any man, I know,” 
said Mrs. 8t. John, tos.sing her Ijead, “ though 
it did bring him back to me; but that lute, 
now, I shouldn't mind having that. I’d play 
it when I wanted to put Mr. 8t. John in a good 
humour.” 

“ He could never be anylbing but amiable to 
you,” said the count gallantly.. 

“ But he is — he's cross sometimes. It's the 
way with them all, but mif kind of, playing 
doesn’t seem to make him sweeter ti^npered. I 
guess there was something special about that 
lute. I wonder where it is ]iow ?” 

“ Listen ! Don’t you hear it ? She is play- 
ing now,” said Philippa, lifting one hand with 
an authoritative gesture. 
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Thgre was music, indeed, wliich their voices 
and laug'htor had drowned, hut it came faint 
and sweet from the heart of the misty, moonlit 
elms. It diew fhom aw'ay to the Hall of the 
Amhass:)do) ,s, firau wlioso dee]) embrasures they 
could look down on tlie sleeping town. The 
murmur of tlie Darro, d;incing downwards, 
reached them ; now and again a stray moon- 
beam caughi jts rip])los. From the Albaiciu on 
the other side of tlie. valley came the faint tinkle 
of a convciit Tiell ; hut these sounds seemed to 
husli tluunsiilvc's presently, as if all the world 
luul cons])i]vd t« kee]) silence that the one great 
wave of musi(t might he hotter hoard. For now 
on every side of thorn, flii’obbing through the 
night, rose and loll the chorus of the night- 
ingales, sud and joyous, passionate and pleading. 

“Let us go to the Tower and see the moon- 
liglit on tlie Ki'vada snoAvs,’’ said young Walter 
'I'yne, a shy youth of eighteen, Avho was carrying 
Mrs. St. John's shawl. Ho blushed hotly as he 
spoke, but he recovered himself when everybody 
agreed itgvvas the thing to do, and led the way 
boldly. 

Hi, who was leaning* far out over the railing 
that proteetiMl the leccss, did not hear this pro- 
]>osal. Hy-and-by the unusual silence forced 
itself upon lim* senses ; Aviicn she looked up they 
were all gone. They had forgotten or not 
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missed her. She was not sorry to be left al,one. 
She hated the chatter and laughter of her com- 
panions, it jarred upon her mood, and she could 
not but see that Herr von Rosen was constantly 
at Philippa’s side. AVas he* to meet the same 
fate as Mr. Meyers, who Jiad built all his hopes 
on a foundation of shifting sand ? And Philippa, 
how could she endure the Clerman’s presence, 
his broken English, his broad compliments, 

when she had Injt to hold out l)erliand . Di 

did not finish the sentence to herself. ’ She stole 
out of her corner presently ; it Avas ioo late to 
follow the others, even if she had? known where 
they were. She listened a. moment, but she 
could hear no sound oj’ their ste|)s or their 
voices. She was not afraid. Some one would 
surely miss her by-and-by and return. There 
was rest and soothing* in the cool darkness ; and 
outside the peaceful music of the nightingales 
had not ceased. She wandered through the 
deserted halls till she reached .the Mirrador* — 
that little boudoir of the Sultanas that looks 
down on the garden of the Liudaraxa, a neglected 
tangle where all sweet things grow igieared for 
now. The air that came in at the arched 
window was heavy with the scent of orange 
jlossom and roses. She went and leaned her 
head against the cold stone, and shut her eyes. 
She was thinking of many things — of England 
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aud^her cousin, of Philippa and that promise 
given bravely and meant truly, “ You may 
trust me.” 

Wlien she licard a step she did ndt stir. She 
know who it was — nvlio alone, of all the gay com- 

S iJiy, had missed lier and come to seek her here. 

er heart seemed to contract and to stand still 
for a jiiomciit, hilt wlieii Felix came up and laid 
his hand on.ilie sill where her hand was resting, 
she said to Inia in quite her usual voice — 

“ Fvo Ixsai tliin\'ing it’s a pity we can’t stay 
hei'c till tlii? eve of tSt. John.” 

“ Why till iJicn ? ” he asked, but his voice was 
absent*. 

“ You would see ,i;-^osts enough llien,” ■Le 
said, with a smile. Slie leaned out and plucked 
a. rose, ■ pulling- it t" pieces, and wntcliing the 
[tetals float slowly downwards. 

“King- lloahdil holds his oom-t iji a cave 
over iJiere, under (he mountains; and all his 
subjects crowd to do liim homage. Y’oii se.e 
them riding- quick as tiie wind, and the inoo!).- 
liglit llaslios (.)n their ai-mour, .and on their still 
white fades. They have to make haste, you 
know, for they ]>ave only an hour or two of 
lile ; they must vanish before the da-wii breaks 
till June comes round again. There’s a popular 
ballad about it. I woialer if I can remember 
it ■' 
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“I remember another story about St. J6hn’8 
day,” be said quickly. “ Have you never heard 
how lovers out on Midsummer morning to 
gather flowers before the sun drinks up the 
dew, and do you know the meaning.of that old 
custom ; shall I tell it you ?” 

“I think we have a legend ’about that too,” 
she said caielessly, intent on Avateliing the last 
f>c4al float away from lior fingers. “ What a 
lot of foolish old stories we *hav(? remembered 
to-diiy ! ” 

"■riiero is oiu^ more you must jisten to; it Is 
n true story this tliiKo" He laid his hand on hers 
< fat sli!! vcsful so confidently on the carved stojio 
'1 the wiiulow. “ Bi,” ho said, aiid all his heart 
was in los voice, “you will listen. Can’t y'ou 
.'U'.’ss ? iJuu'i you know that I love you?” 
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“ .1 siumn^ii ii]> j'Oiuemlmxiicc of jiast things.” 

• 

When ^liilleson ^ot ]\frs. ITeiisliaw’s note he 
tossed it aside with a cai'eless l)and. “ What is 
she 1.1]) to HOW ? ” ho wondered, Slie did not as 
a, ride sliow herself very ca_i;’er for liis company. 
Ever since lie liad iniwittin'^ly disapjiointed her 
hy fu'lini*’ to rise to hia- expectations, and come 
lip to lier standard in matters social, her be- 
haviour to him had been ting’ed with a welcome 
coldness ; now. for some mysterious reason of 
her own, sla^ was almost eft’usivo. One miffht 
helieve that her jileasuro in all the brave 
si]:^his of the South was incomplete without his 
])resenc(\'Ni,^ 

llis thou^hls about her were not very respect- 
ful ; hut, will'll ladies make requests, gentlemen 
must answc'r them holitoly. lie wrote three lines, 
jrt'omising to join her party on a certain day. 
Before ho journeyed to G ranada ho had a visit to 
pay. He v ent to see Mrs. Gordon, and he chose 
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the bour and tbe day wlien bo felt pretty sure 
of Miss Barbara’s inability to be presonir. Miss 
Barbara demoted certain moments of eacli week 
to wbat sbe called “tidyiyg ber drawers,” a 
process full of mystery to liiin, but wbicb be 
knew might not be bglii.ly iuterruptedf 
found Mrs. Gordon, as be biublioped, alone ; tbe 
great, bare room was unsliaded, and open to 
the untempered suns! line. 

“I’ve come to ask yon soiffe . questions,” 
said Malleson, silting down with bis ba,ck to 
tbe light. Tljiese two undeistouir (iacli otlier 
too well to stand in need of any prelude to their 
talk. 

“I tliink I can guess'wliat tliey are, since you 
look so grave.” 

“ I ‘ want to know,' like tbe young women in 
American fiction — well, tbere’s a, good deal I 
want to know. ’l.’'ou are a very charitable 
person, but I warn you I'm not going lo be 
melted by any aiipotds to my milk of bnman 
kindness — I haven't g-ot any Ibr that matter; 
it was all turned to gall king ago, and I’m deter- 
mined to get to tbe lioltom of Ibis mystery.” 

“ How fierce you look! Don't scowl at me 
like that ? ” 

“ I mean to be fierce.” 

“ But there is no mystery — as far as I 
am concerned there is really nothing to tell. 
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•AndM ‘want to know,’ too. Have yon any 
reason for asking this of mo jnst now ? ” 

“Reason enough. Mrs. Henshaw — ^yon see 
I’m spealciiig of licr with all respect — has been 
treating ])i to various hints and allusions after 
hlii*irfnanner of women.*' I Lolievo you would, 
most of you, ho. tortured rather than speak 
straight out.” 

“]>o you Vail that respectful?” murmured 
Mrs. Gordon.'^ 

“I may he Avrong,” he said, forced to smile; 
“hut in this case I think I am right, and when 
a lady takes to nods and hecks and wreathed 
smiles — or frowns, rather — it’s an instinct Avith 
mo immediittely to Avfmt to know what is 
behind.” 

“ I don't see how you can help I)i.” 

“ AVell. I'll t i'r, at an\'^ rate.” 

Tie began to Avliistle vcrv softly to himself in 
Vp absent faslu’on, staring over Mrs. Gordon’s 
h(?a\l at the Avadl. * 

“ Wljy don't you begin?” lie said, suddenly 
bringingSiis dark, keen eyes inquiringly upon 
her. 

“ .Begin ! Wliat an inquisitor you would'' 
have made ! Sliake-.np my pillows and lift me a 
little, Balph. I feel too ranch in your power.” 

ITe lifted her Avith great gentleness, and 
settled the cushions deftly, hut he AA’as inexorable. 
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“Now we are on equal terms,” he said. “ Yon 
^ see, I’ve not even asked leave to smoke, though 
von are indulgent to that had habit of mine. 
You can begin your story as spoil as you like.” 

“ If it weren’t for Di's sake — ” ^hc looked 
troubled — “ it would be rnnch better to foi^^t’* 
all such old stories.” 

“ Look here, I’ll help you,” ho said. “ Sup- 
pose you tell me the meaning of This une.v- 
plained and sentimental relation t^i^iween the 
lady and Di’s lather — if it is sentimental. If 
Di is to have a stcpmotlier it might be as well 
to prejiarc her mind for it gj-adnalfy.” 

“A stepmother!” said !Mrs. (fordon. “ Oh, I 
am sure, I am quite sui*o you are mistaken. 
There never was a hint of an attaehment 
between them long ago; and, .Mr. Ouviy — J 
don’t til ink he would marry her.” 

“ 8ho might marry lilm. It is <lone some- 
times, I believe.” 

“ Not when Di's father is the man.” .She 
smiled. 

“ I grant it doesn’t seem likely. Dut stihnger 
things have happened.” * 

“I suppose I must tell yon what 1 know. ] 
am certain, at least, you are wrong in tin's fancy, 
and you will not let ine rest till 1 set you 
right.” 

“ "What is done is not to do,’’ said l ialph carc- 
YOL. m. 4‘J 
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lessT^ ; “ I’ve found proverbs an immense belp 
in my. journey tlirou^h life,” ' 

Mrs. Cordon clasped her hands together for a 
moment. She Hoenied to study his dark keen 
face. 

■vx can trust. inc^-\’on know,” he said, with 

a sudden smile jhat transfigured it. She began 
then’ vithnut firrthor protest. 

“ -Mrs. ihmsliaw was a i\riss Blake,” she said. 
I knewjiwf long ago in luir girlhood ; we had 
gone the7i to live at 'VVhitethorpe, in Essex, 
That waS hefoi'e 1 knew my Harry.” She 
paused an instant, then she went on: “ It was 
hardly more than a village, tliongh it called 
itsxdf a town, a?id soon knew everything 
nonf each other. The Blakes were the big 
])CO|ilf of the [)laco ; .Mr. Blake was both lawyer 
and hanker, and we poor new-comers looked 
upon him as a soit, td’ millionaire. Miss Blake 
wa.s tall<(‘d of as an liciress, and she visited a 
good deal in Phe c(>i!nfy ; I nmicmber we used 
to envy her when she was asked to the halls at 
(’(iiehi*st('r. i’leasures were fewer then, and a 
soa>on ii^ London was beyond the most auda- 
cious dream." 

He saw how j^eluctant she was to reach the 
vital [)oini; in her story, and he let her tell it in 
her own way, There was ]>!iin for her too, in 
this smuuuming up of past things. “She was 
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jVery pretty,” slie coritinried, “ with Philippa’s 
beautiful colour and slim, straight figur(f ; bt.it 
there was a young girl who was brought up 
with her'whom we all liked a,grcnt deal better.” 
“ Who was she ? ” , 

^‘Di’s mother,” said Mi'is. Gordon, quietly.*^ 

“ Di’s mother ? ” lie echoed, tidveii by suiprisc. 
“ They were brought up to.u;eiiier ! ” 

“ She was an orphan, and a ward of Mr. 
Blake’s. I suppose she was ik ft neat ly so band- 
some as Miss P>lake, but wo never tliouglit of 
that. She was the bi'igbtest, luerriest sjirite I 
ever know ; and wo all, boys and girls alike, fell 
in love with her.” 

“ And of course she w,ls di.'spised and ill-used 
at home,” said Palph nonebalantly. “ It's the 
old story of fiction — Cinderella among liie ashes 
and the steji-sisters (jucening it a( tlie ball. 
You needn’t bother to go into details,” 

“No, there was nothing of tha.r, kind — they 
treated her perfectly we,ll. Mi'. Blake w;is 
really fond of bei', and .Mrs. Blake bail a grc;i,t 
deal of superficial good natui'o. 1 reiiiember 
my mother and the other matrons* used to 
bold her up as a model of inqiartialily, ;uid you 
can suppose they were not uncritical. The girls 
were always dressed alike, tind wont e\'eryw}ieve 
together; and, considering that Mary Burton bad 
no money of her own, tlmt really imjdied some 
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geii^osity. Mary psed to fly about after Char- 
lotte Klake, and do all her errands, but that was 
out of pure i^oodwill. She was the most un- 
selfisl) cr(5ature I have ever known; and then 
_(,-lia rlotto •liad a way of trotting what she 
"wjuftcd — we all gave ih to lier.” 

“Tlie child ft mother of tlio woman,” said 
llalph softly. “ Aud now we are coming to the 
glass sh‘])])er busiiiess. Ouvry was the prince, 
I supjK).s<! f 1.’hoi\V.s no accounting for the ta^ef 
<if wonien.^' 'i 

‘A. hav'c tyld niv story very badly,/ i^hc 
continued, not )ic('ding his comment ; y for I 
hav(.‘ ncvi.T s;u'd anything at)Out the 
!)]•, King' had I he nc\f*hest lumsc to the iMa! ;s. 
and he, was of much hetter fajiiily. Tlien^ wais 
a great household of hoys ;uid girls; but Alec 
wars the eldest, and our chief ally. I told you 
all the hoys wei'c in hoe with Mary Burton — 
nrv hroihcr Toui. the rderks at the Bank, and 
the young cii rail's; tliosc id' them, at least, who 
were not attracted by .Miss Blake's pretty face 
and hci’ tabled ibrtune. Jt wtisn't very serious 
\vit.h I'om, poor horn was always taking a fancy 


to some new girl,” slie said, with a smile and 
a sigh for those I'l’ld vanished days. “I believe 
he exchtuiged locks of hair and sentimental 
verses w'ith. every one of the King girls in 
turn, and even with Charlotte Blake; but with 
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Alec ‘King- it was very different — it was puce 
for all with him.” 

“ We have arrived at the prince, then ? ” 

“ Poor Alec ! How often T l)a%x' wished to 
see him again, and to ask liis ])ardoii for the 
hard thoughts I liad of liim. I>ul that^{\S. 
all afterwards, and 1 am rambling as usual. 
T used to contrive meetings i‘or them under 
the liig laurel hedge-, and sinuggk! ^ letters 
hetweeu them," sin- said with, her *ten<ler smile. 

There wasn’t llie smallest, need foi- conceal- 
ment, for everybody kmov about their fancy fer 
eaeli other, hut it soumled moi-e romantic. We 
were young and silly, I dai-esay ; ami we thought 
an inierviow to which w.e stole out, wrapped in 
big cloaks, Avith t he hoods drawn tover oar heads, 
was a mnch finer tluiig; than a chat in the 
prosaic comhn't. (jf the parlour. I had my 
Harry tlien, and 1 tlKajght lovers the most 
interesting creatures in iiie world, Alec's 
pcojde and the lilakes looked «ii ir as a, mere, 
hoy u!nl girl fancy. 1 wa.iji you to I'cniembor 
tins. There was no talk of an engagement ; 
they wore both so young, and .\I».c had his 
way to make in life — he wa.s going to India. 
But, though the elder.s .shook tiieii- heads and 
talked of the short life of niost iirst loves and 
the imprudence of early entanglements, some 
of us presumed to know better. I have not 
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you^^.ve realized how steadfast a nature liers 
was, in spite of its gentleness, and Alee was 
worthy of lier. remember very vividly their 
part ing ; tlicro was no elaborate exchange of 
1)1 it we kne^^" Ili«t tlioN' "would be true to 
cacli otlier, and l\Tary considered herself as 
rand* bound up ^vitll Alec’s fortunes as I was 
with my Ililrry’s. 

“I lhink‘we were all rather uncomfortable 
l.)cfor(; h(‘ sailed ibr Imlia; and perhaps it wasn’t 
purely roiliance, that made us encourage those 
meetings in the garden. I don't know liow we 
came to find out (’Iinrlottc Blake’s secret, hut 
I know that it was ])Kiin t<> everybody except 
Alcic and Mary. It would nut have been con- 
sider('d a good match foi’ (diarlotto, for the 
Kings wore poor; hut if Alec had hut chosen 
])(;!’ iiisteafl of iMary. 1 hoiiove she would have 
(dung to him throng]) everyth in g. I have often 
tliouirlit he miglit liavq made a g(md woman 
of hv.vr 

k Then "Mr. Alec King must he cleverer than 
most men.'' 

“ Ah, you don't understand; love can work 
miriiclcs. But, ll;eu ho did not love her, von 

»SCk\ 

And so she liated him. I understand.” 

“ ,She c!)mc to consider herself badly used — 
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at Iea.<5t, she grew to think so in after years ;iaiul 
Mfg. Blake, I believe, thought so too.” 

‘‘Now we are coming to the persecution.” 

No, there was no open unkindness. They 
weie just the same to Mary, or, if they were 
colder, she was too absorbed or loo genoroy^ ,to 
notice it. Mrs. Bluko tjsod to ])et and make 
of Charlotte more than e\ ei', but tliat wau all. 
Alec had gone away Ity tin's lime, a«id wjlieri we 
heard that there *was a sti'iingo*.youiig man 
coming to manage the I’ank, avc all liuped that’ 
he might fall in love witli (biniottevlllake, and 
give a new direction to lier tlnuiglits. She 
liked people to admijc licr, ainl — well, hitherto 
one had done as well as iinoth(n\ IKav wore 
we to guess that this was the one true emotj'on 
of her life? I’m afraid wc Ihonght chiefly of 
Mary’s comfort, when wc tried to ])i'ovidc her 
with a now admirer. But when lie came — — ” 
“lie, being Ouvi'v?'” 

“Yes. Wed], ho fell in lovc-\vith m.h.ody.” 
“He was already in love witli himself, no 
doubt.” • 

“He wa,s a surprise to ns all, wi;li his cold, 
'soft ways. Somehow i think yoiing men wore 
more ardent long ago, and \ye could iiot Tindcr- 
stand how any one could help liking i!)o King 
.girls and blithe Mary Bnrton. He (Hd)ft evoii 
seem to admire Charlotte Blake's Ijeautv, or 
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scarcely to notice Iter, tbougli he was much in 
her Other’s house. The only person who got 
oh with him at all was Mr. Blake, who thought 
him a very clever young man — indeed, we were 
all a little afraid of his cleverness, we heard 
.§ 0 , mtich ahout it. At tliis time Mary grew 
rather grave and sad, for Alec's letters stopped 
stiddmdy.*' 

“ I sec. Ah) letters ever came, I suppose?” 

“ None, ^t-lie first. - She waited three 

year's, .^fv llarrv and 1 liad married long 
hefore this# and had left Whitethorpe. We only 
came hack at 4ntt*rvals ; and every time I saw 
Mary she seemed to me more jtale and spii'itless. 
All sorts of sad cliaiiges seemed to come at 
oncoi for l>r. King died suddenly, hefore Alec 
reached India,, and the family sveut to live near 
Mrs. King's I'rieiids, in the nr)rth of Scotland, 
so tliat they ([uite dropyted out of our lives, 
Charlotte Blake was the oidy one of us who 
corresyronded wyli the girls. I had no time for 
letter- wi'i ting, and Mary had no heart for it; 
so the ha!t-yf‘aiiy ejustles fell to Charlotte. I 
remember ywell how she came to me one day, 
on my last visit, to my old Itome, and told me 
thiit ,.\]ec lard written to his mother that ‘he 
had chaiigc;d his rliind,' and that his engage- 
ment. if they liad held it one, was to he 
consiilered at an end. Charlotte was agitated. 
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and I recall vividly yet the look of i half- 
triumph, half-dread in her eyes. Th^/Kings 
thought he had behaved very badly, but no 
words can expres.s my indignation and dis- 
appointment. I had believed Alec to be as 
honourable and true ivs my Harry, an(^.,.‘ luj 
had changed his mind!’ M.aiy took it very 
quietly. She had strength enough left to'snffer 
in silence. The next thing 1 heard was tliat 
she was going to inaiay Mj'. Ow^'ry. I can’t 
tell you how sad this news made me. There 
was no pretence of love on her side; and h(? — 
you could nevmr tell what he ftdt — but I could 
not persuade myself lei cared for hei’. I wi'ote 
and remonstrated as strongly as 1 dared, though 
I knew it was of no use. Slie said they all 
urged her, and — ndiat better could she do ? 
I know now, and I think I knew even then 
that nothing ca.n justify a loveless maiTjage ; 
hut I can understand the iirompting to self- 
sacrifice that made it possiiik; for her — the 
desire that another life should not ho s])oi]od as 
hers had l)een spoiled.” • 

“ And he I’cpresented to her tiiat. his life 
would he spoiled, as you put it, unless she 
consented ? ” 

“I know that ho did jiress his claim. Some- 
times I wonder if, after all, he did not really love 
her, once.” 
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“ may give him the benefit of the doubt, 
till we\|rrive at the real motive.” 

“ There were ]>lenty of people to show her , 
what they tiiough^ to be her duty,” she went 
on, too fibso]-bcil to notice bis sneer. “Every- 
ht)df/, said 'it was a good tiling for her— a 
girl wbo had been jilted — to make so excel- 
lent. :i niajTiago ; and iiointed to his business 
qualiric^^tion!? and Ids cleverness, and spoke of 
him as My. (Klakf^s successor. But that time 
was altogether full of surprises,, for they went 
off the vefy hour of the marriage ; and the 
next thing wo 'ncard was that they intended to 
settle abroad.” 

“ So far it is all plaim enough,” said Malleson, 
risiiig and beginning to pace the room. “It’s 
the old ]»]ot. that lias been done to death in 
third-rate novels. C>ne young lady has been 
overlooked and wounded in her tenderest feel- 
ings, etc., etc. ; and, in order to punish her rival, 
sbe writes a. letter, in her name, to the young 
man, giving him up — for. no reason in par- 
ticular— and, heiiig in league with her mother, 
she easily »cnongh sii])prcsses the fervent ,a<nd 
frantic a]»peals ho sends hy return of posh 1 
used to have a gyeat contempt for nov^f of 
that qixler, but I shall respect them in future i; 
for it seems to me you Whitethorpe people vfere 
as blind and as credulous every whit as the 
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lieroos and heroines I made bold to despise. 
Then old King dies at the critical and 

the family migrates. It never occurs to young 
King to correspond with a^iy of his old ac- 
quaintances, and so to arrive at the truth ; and 
none of the rest of you,*Av]io professed so fiuch 
liking for the young man, has tlio sense to 
write direct and demand M^hat tlio fellow means 
by his abominable cotiduet. It * all . accords 
exactly with the accepted r<iiles»«f. fiction ; a 
little common-sense is all that is wiinted to 
sweep away your mysteries and mishnderstan’d- 
ings, but it is not foi’tlicomiiig.”* 

But I wrote to him," Mrs. (loi'don protested 
with energy, ‘‘i Avroh.^ him a drcadrid letter. 
Harry said it was too fierce, but. ] made liim 
let me send it. I never got an. answer. 
Travelling was a. very din’erent ma.fier iii those 
days -from, those, and vmy likely il, never 
readied him. It is very easy for you b.) criti- 
cise our actions now; hut yoli know that in 
life as well as in books, suspicion and distrust 
may spring from very little stiods. We ncuie 
of us for a moment susj»oc(e<! the •real -roason 
of Alec’s silence. I did not know it till years 
later.” 

“Yet you took it for granted that bo in 
fault. You preferred to lay the blame on a 
man you had always believed to be honourable 
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and wortKy of trust, and who could not defend 
hims^ it’s a little way you women have.” 

“Ital]»h, don’t he so cynical. Wouldn’t it 
have hcon just asjjad to suspect the others’? 
Wors{i, inil(.‘ed, for they were women, and one 
of a youn^ u,irl. . Besides, on the face of 
it, Alee Avas'to he hhinied. Don’t you see how 
riatur'd it was lo tliiiik him fickle? Men are 
not alwy'ivs fill that, we foolish women at first 
helieve iheiik.'-” . 

“ A ludaiid f)v my Oliver,” he said, with a 
smile. “ W(;ll, iK^vor mind all that now. I 
darc' say Mr. A*ioc tleservod a good deal of what 
he got. AVe linve heard the whole story ; and 
now I. want I lie r('ason,.the motive.” 

“ The mntive y ’* 

‘‘ Ouvry’s motive for marrying Miss Burton. 
We need not wash; onr time Avith discussing 
the remote eliam’e of his hciug in love with 
her, f)r he Avasu't. AVhy, then, did he do it ?” 

“ 1 don't knov;-." 

“ Had she money ? ” 

“ None; at. all, I helieve, except what Mr. 
Blake alloAved her. Oh, Kalph, I hate to think 
about it ; !>ut you know (’hailotte Blake wanted 
Mary Ihirton out .of the way. Perhaps she 
thouglit that in time Alec might turn to her.” 

JIrr motive is easily seen,” he said con- 
tem^ituously. “It Avas a woman's weak device 
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to accomplish her desire, and it wonld most 
certainly fail — as it did fail, seemiuj^ly. A man 
would be a fool indeed who could he blinded to 
that extent.” 

“ I think it mij^ht have succeeded — if he had 
come home in time. Alee Kiny was a,yaan 
who could not believe in a wyman being any- 
thing but pure and good.” 

“Even thou''‘h .slie tlirow him (4ver! Well, 
Ouvry, at least, isn't one (.d’ tl»»^sc transcen- 
dental people, lie is not the man to sacrifice 
himself out of pure good nature ; and J wiKit 
to know Avbat lie gained by •removing this 
obstacle out of Miss Illake's ]»ath?” 

“ I don't know,” she said again, more faintly. 
“There were rumours that lie bad got into 
difliculties.” 

“ And the thing was hiislied up on con- 
sideration of his marrying Miss Burton? You 
"Wliitethorpe people had a fim^ standard of 
morality ! ” 

“ It was only a rumour, and I never tried to 
find out the truth of it. It is horrihle to mo 
to live in constant su.s]>ic‘ioii. .And Mary 
never breathed a word to me ; sin; was very 
noWe.” 

“ Ah ! ” he said grimly, “ I shouldn’t have 
stopped there ; 1 should have followed up the 
clue.'’ 
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“ No, you would not,” shp contradicted liiin, 

She Tooked at liis dark face, but she knew 
tliat lie would havp been merciful — that some- 
w'here witliiu him 'was a strong fibre of com* 
passi,oM that in tlie end would have conquered, 
lie was ihc last", man to hunt another down — ^ 
ho wtio know, by sorrowful experience, how 
hard it is for stninhling feet to keej) the upward 
path. I 

Was sin; — of course she was — unhappy ? ” 
'“Tln'ro Was no sacrednoss — tliere could be 
no love, iji h('r Viiarried life — and she must verv 

w 

soqn iiave found out that she had sacrificed 
herself lor a dream. But lie was not unkind 
to lie:'-— yon niusl; remomher that." 

“lie did not heat h<ir or starve her, you 
moan ! 01' course slic found out the kind ser- 
vice h('r friends liad done her ? ” 

King came liome. She wrote to him, 
hut she jievtM' .sa'.v liim.” 

r' 

“And he didn't come to defend ’himself ? ” 

“ It \could haA'o been too late. I sent the 
letter to liii'i after her death.” 

“ It seems to me you all used him very 
badly." . ‘ 

“All, \MjTi did not know Di’s mother. It was 
ht.*r wisli. She laid a noble spirit ; and thougli 
.she suH’erod a slow anyuish from the time he 
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left her, she never complained. She did her 
duty faithfully; and it was not till th'c end, 
when no harm could come of it, that slie wrote 
to him. I never knew the secrets of her married 
life ; it was* only at the last she confided in me.” 

And she told you this story ? ” * , , 

“'Very little of it. She heheved, or tried to 
believe, to the end, that there had been* some 
Strange blunder. I suppose, in these sad years 
of her married life, she began understand 
things more clearly. Hut it was from Alec 
himself I learned the true reason f)f Ids silenlie. 
It was the mother who wrote ‘to him. [ told 
you she took Charlotte’s part. She told him he 
was standing in the wuj of Mary’s liajtpiuess; 
that, but for his shadowy claim, tlien^ was a man 
who would come forward.” 

“ Ouvuy, of course?” 

“ Yes. She was a good-tcinper(‘d and not 
over-scrupulous woman ; and 1 think slie must 
have persuaded herself she was speaking the 
truth.” 

“ Self-deception seems to have been *a sort of 
fine-art in your village. I confess 1 don't under- 
stand your ultra-raagn!uiimity. Will you tell 
m#how — knowing all ibis— you allowed this 
woman to come here, and onconragod riiilip])a 
Jlensbnw to be intiraalo with I)i ? 1 don’t ask 

how, in the first instance, you came to tolerate 
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Ouvry ; yet, if you could do tliat, I dare say the 
rest ca^ije easy.” 

“ IIow you scold ! Don’t you see, I had to do 
it for Di’s sake? can’t choose our circum- 

stances ill life. Mine 'placed me here, where I 
migki be a*fih;nd to tlie child. Surely you 
would not have\me bei^iu by telling her all 
this— her mother’s soriow and her father's 
shame ? • 

“ She oiigVA not to care for him. It’s pre- 
po.sterous.’' 

Ihit she docs ; and, say what you will of 
him, he has been a g-ood iathcr to her. Jls for 
Mr.s. llenshaw, 1 ean’t think how she made 
uj) her mind to come: but since she did, it was 
not for mo to jirevent her. She does not dream 
that J know anythini;- of nil that I have told 
YOU ; and since I coiddn't very well confront her 
with the, story, I thought the best thing 1 
could do wa.s to ke(;p sihmee.” 

“ She never ealne to see you ? ” 

“No. We were never great friends. And, 
after alH it was but a. year or two of my life 
1 spent at ' Whitethorpe, though it was such 
an eventful time. 1 dare say she had almost 
forgotten me. Dut. she did not forbid PhiliUpa 
to come. ’ 

“ She know.s nothing?” 

“ Philippa ? Nothing, I am certain. ” 
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“ And Di’s peace — do you suppose it is very 
secure in Mrs. Henshaw’s keeping ? ” 

“ She has the strongest motives for maintain- 
ing silence. And you forget how very long ago 
it is since all this occurred, and how easily one 
comes to be at home with. even the u^linessg^ of 
one’s past. I have never scon, Charlotte Blake 
since I left Whitethorpe. Old Mr. Blake ’died 
soon after, leaving his allairs in the greatest 

confusion. His wealth turned frjit to be a 

* • 

mere fable. Afterwards 1 heard of Cliarlotte’s 
marriage, and of her child’s birtli, and then of 
her widowhood. We had conte here then, 
‘Harry and 1 were g(->ing to Malaga; they said 

it was his last chance. He had a wish to come 

• 

this way, and to carry out our old dream of 
seeing Spain together. We got hero and — you 
know the rest. Barbara came to me ; and we 
just lived on, to he near w licit; my Harry wa.s, 
and partly for Mary Oiivry’s sake. I was 
stronger then, and I was witli liw wlnm ])i was 
born. She jnst lived long enongh to grow very 
fond of her. I)i spent most of the first year of 
her life here, on the sofa he.'^ide me.” ^ 

“ Miss Barbara,” he askt'd after a pause, 

“ ho|^ much does she know ? ” 

“No one could have mistaken Mary Ouvry 
for a happy woman. Barbara. kn(;w notliing, 
and for what she may liave guessed, slie is to 
VOL. III. 43 
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l)e trnsteJ. She took wonderfully to poor 
Mary.*' 

“ WoVl, it scorns to me yon have kept the affair 
pretty close ; and I see no reason why any know- 
ledge of it slionld reach Di, if Mrs. Henshaw 
can, he madl* to give uj) her cherished habit of 
dro})ping vague hints.” 

“ Tliere is Alec King.” 

“ oil, so there’s Alec King ! And how much 
is he likely to tell, if lie turns up next ? ” 

“ Nothing to hurt Di. (ain't you understand, 
Rnljih ? he. was like Mary ; and, besides, he 
knows only half the story.” 

“ They we re a jirecious pair- of quixotic young ' 

Then', why do you look at me like that? 

Don’t you know that 1 must abuse somebody? 
M'ell, I’ll take myself off and get it out 
alone.” 

“ Ral{)h,” she said, “ come here.” 

He went to her a.nd took her hand. 

“You must trust me,” ho said. “ Y’ou think 
1 feel nothing.’’ 

“ I know what you feel,” she said gently. 
“Haven't 1 felt it myself ? ” 

“ And yel you kejit silence all these years.” 

“ It may have bi'cn cowar dly to keep silejice ; 
it may have heen encouraging wrong. 1 don’t 
know, but there are so many to think of. I did 
it for the best.” 
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“ I (lid not mean to scold you,” he said, with 
a smile. 

“ I know that. It would he easier to hear 
wrong if we could always s.peiik out our feelings 
about it, but there are so man): whom that 
would hurt.” * * • 

“ That is putting tenderness before truth.” 

“ Perhaps it is. I can’t argue, but I know 
that we can’t each of us lay clainf to ilie whole 
list .of moral virtues, and I ni»ist dtoose to follow 
the leading of the one that seems to be the 
kiast harmful to others. 1 ca,n do no good by 
preaching to Mr. Ouvry, but if*by my siletKic I 

can shield I)i, who has done no wrong Oh, 

Ralph, you will think »f h(;r ? Jlc is lier father, 
and she is dear to him." He gave a little im- 
patient movement; but she held his hand in her 
firm clasp, 

“Coldness to him would pain her; and, as for 
Philippa’s mother, let J)i kee[) her innocence of 
evil. 

“ You may trust me," he said, “ 1 su]>pose one 
must consent to forget it, I’or lun’ sake. J had 
to know it — if only that 1 might ke«*}) all know- 
ledge of it from her, and l.K!si(le.s ” 

“ And, besides, you love her ; as wc all do.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

4 

“ L’Atnonr, vons 1o savcz, cause uue peine extreme.” 

It was witli this story fresh in liis mind that he 
went to (Jranada. He had a Imrning; desire to 
face the two ju^ople wlio liad conspired long 
ago to break a giiTs licart. He might let no 
words, pass his h])s, hut it seemed to him as if 
the fire in liis eyes must scorch them. 

In his scathing contempt he judged too 
hardly both the d(H;rs of this long-forgotten 
deed. He pl(;tnred them jdotting it in cold 
blood. He did not eonsidei' how rarely our acts 
arc tlie result of any sufitle and careful calcu- 
lation ; how much more often they are the 
offspring of a monunitary impuLse, yielded to in 
haste. Mrs. Ilensliaw had long ago, forgiven 
herself hn her share in the transaction ; more 
than this, she had persuaded herself that it was 
she who had }»aid the whole price of sorrow. 
.She had staked her all, and she had lost. By 
degrees the past had come to wear this one 
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aspect. She would have denied with indignant 
anger that she had defrauded anothpr of the 
love that was her due ; it was she, rather, to 
whom love had heen fafse. She had done 
nothing. In a literal sense this^was true. It 
was the mother who, jealous. for her clifid, had 
written the words of dismissal, and suppressed 
Alec King s remonstrances ; wdio had j)ointcd out 
that she was doinf;: l^lary ihirton flie truest 
kindness in fre-oing lier lihin tnjs* that might 
have grown irksome, ami jn’oviding her wi^h a 
suitahki husband. Cliarlotte ,l>lake had been 
passive, had allowed Ikt-scII' to be led without 
protest by the stronger will ; and to cme of lier 
fibre this silent consent took no look of a sin. 
Sins in her eyes w(.‘re those large breaches of 
the law against wliieh the commandments speak 
out broadly, and frojn wbicb slie prayed Sunday 
by Sunday to be delivered. If she ladd herself 
to be guilty, could she bave^ come to Madrid, 
into the presence of the oidy person who shared 
her secret ? Certainly Mr. Ouvry, in .that soft 
voice of his, could make her uncomfortable at 
times ; but she quickly recovered, \Vith the self- 
justification that he had more to remember than 
she. 

These excuses or palliations were not jit all 
likely to occur to Malleson, at least while his 
wrath burned hot. It w^as with Mrs, Uen.shaw 
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"he was chiefly occupied. That a man should 
give his ^ vices full swing, and yield to the 
basest and paltriest promptings was nothing so 
new ; but a, woman- worn an to whom man looks 
up as to somefliing beyond himself, as set above 
gross' f<iu and temptation, living in an air purer 

than he breathes And it was into this 

woman’s care and keeping that I.)i was to Ixj 
gi ven. 

Full of sr.cb burdening thoughts, he climbed 
the hill that winds st(!eply under the arching 
elms. Hardly a ray of silver pierced thg green 
canopy; the time of niglitijigaies was not yet. 
He did not notice the beauty of the night? 
its iutcTiso stillnuss s<'rvod only to accentuate 
his ang;er. ’I’liere was nothing to distract it. 
It was only wlieti he had bieasted the sIoj)e 
and neared the end of his walk that be re- 
minded himself ho had not come on any mission 
of veng<'anee, hut only to say good-bye to a 
young person whom ho cIjoso t.(,> call his ward, 
and that it hthoved him to look a little less 
grim nidess he woid<i frighten her. 

He had mil a momout emerged from the 
shadow of the trees when lie saw a white figure 
before him, flitting about in the moonlight 
with a ccrlaiTt yraeeful and rhythmic motion. 
He was iti.slinetivelv reminded of the weird 
Herman legend of the dead dancers. The time 
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and the place lent themselves to^^this nncanuy 
fancy. 

“ Di ! ” he called out. Ooine here, you will- 
o’-the-wisp.” 

The dancer paused, and then advanced slowly 
towards him. It was not Di ; .it was, as He* saw 
in a moment, Philippa. 

“ I was trying to rcmeinber a step I saw the 
peasants dancing,” she said. “ We didn’t ex- 
p(;ct you so soon.” 

“ I took you for one of the Willis^' juaidens.” 

“ Who were thev ? ” 

*' • 

“ Young ladies wlio died InTore they had 
secured a husband.” 

She looked at him *for a inonKnit, but she 
made no direct answer. She was so pretty in 
her white suunner robes that she iriight have 
softened a harder heart llian liis ; Init lie was 
in no mood to be molliri(Ml by gracious looks, 
especially when these came from Mrs. lleu- 
shaw’s daughter. 

“ I was lonely,” she remarked, “ and, did it to 
keep up my spirits.” 

“Why are you alone? Wlierd is Di ? 1 

think she might have come to meet me.” 

“She has a headache,” ^I*hilip[»a answered, 
“ and she is lying down. She has been on the 
sofa all the afternoon, or I dare say she would 
have met you.” 
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“ A headache ! I never knew her to be 
afflicted^ with fine-lady complaints. What have 
you been doing to her ? ” 

Ho turned on her almost roughly. He felt 
that he bearish, unkind, unjust — that he 
was ^visiting his anger on the wrong person ; 
but for the inortient he could not disassociate 
Philip{)a from her mother. 

“I think ‘you are hard,” she said, in a voice 
that vihratelf with some suppressed feeling. 
“ What have we done tliat you should mistrust 
us as you do, and misconstrue all our actions ? 
You spcsak as if you thought we meant to hurt 
Di — tu do her a, wrong ! ” 

Her tone surprised' liim. He had not ex- 
pected la.'r to answer like this. He had no clue 
to the circumstances that prompted her words, 
and he found nothing to reply. , 

“Any one who proposed to do that would 
have to redcon with me,” he said as carelessly 
as he could. 

“ i^he is well off to have such a champion.” 
She spoke in all earnestness. 

“ She ha's nobody else, you see; that is why 
I am so fierce in hei- cause. And where is 
Master Felix ? Has he got a headache, too?” 

“ I don’t know' where he is. He is out walk- 
ing somewdjei'c, 1 think.” There was a measure 
ol‘ reserve in her voice. “ Haven’t you brought 
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any news ? ” she asked, as if hasting from, an 
unwelcome topic. 

“ A lovers’ quarrel,” he thought ; * hut he 
answered aloud, “ News ? Ye*s. You are deeply 
interested in the elections, of course ; so you 
will he glad to hear thdt the ininiinum of 
voters has been reduced to t^\^onty-ono years, so 

that the advocates of the Federal Rcpuhlic ” 

“ Oh, politics ! I think you ha*] he4 ter not 
waste all that on me. Mi. •OinVy.will he a 
much better listener ; he ha.s done nofhing hut 
read newspapers since wi; came, (huiio in ; 
they Mull all he deliglited to sec you. I'll tell 
Di you are here.” 

As she had sa,i(l, tlier were all delighted to 
see him ; and, had he been in a more genial 
frame, he might have felt ilattei’od by the 
M'armth of his leception. Fhili])]:)a walked in 
before him. Here is Mr. iMalleson,” slie said 
laconically. 

She stood aside, hut he haif barely crossed 
the threshold when Mrs. llensliaw rose gracc- 
fully to meet him. She look him by both 
hands. • 

“ I knew you woidd come ! ” .she exclaimed. 

“ Nobody ever refuses mo. A knew one of my 
little notes would bring you.” 

‘‘ Oh yes, it brought me,” he .said civilly ; 

“ that and other things.” 
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“ The other things being Di,” said Philippa, 
smiling at him. “ Mamma, Mr. Malleson thinks 
Di must staiul in need of his championship.” 

“ She is to he cVivied in having such a faith- 
ful friend,” said the lady, smiling sweetly; “go 
andAh.dl lior, niy dear, tliat Mr. Malleson is here. 
I dare say she will join us now.” 

Mr. Ouvry hutton-holed the new-comer, and 
drew him ifito one of the windows. 

“I’ve hct/n Ifxiging for a talk,” he said in 
tones that were for him enthusiastic. “ For a 

Ifitle sense ” lie glanced behind him, and 

raised his delieah^ eyehrows with a significant, 
air. “Yon heard (’astrlar on the Abolition 
Bill, of conrsv. ? 'I’ha* was an opportunity to 
euvv iiim. It is honour enough for a lifetime, 
if he had never ultei'ed another word.” 

“ 1 think I'll go and wash off the stains of 
trav<d.” sail! IMalhsson, breaking away. “And 
perhajiH Mrs. llenshaw will order some supper.” 

' “ ril choose ii delightful little meal,” she said 
graciously. “ 1 always take great pains for my 
favourhes, and Di shall tell me what you like 
host. ♦ 

AVhen lie was alone in his mom he laughed 
aloud in dtu ision of himself. He had imagined 
he should ahash them with the anger of his 
eves: and thev only wondered if he felt tired, 
or if his head ached with the rattling of the 
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train, and wasn’t be glad to leave Madrid ? 
,And one of them bad talked admiringly and 
with envy of another’s opportunities fo*r the 
pleading of a righteous cause: He shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“ I sett it down 

That one may smile, and smile and J)o a villain,” 

« 

he said to himself l)etweoii tlie a])])l)eatio!Js of 
cold water and fierce towelling. He* forgot to 
reckon that Mr. Otivry failed t<y looK'upou him- 
self as a dishonoured man, who oujrljt to (juail 
before the glance of his fellows. The .story wa.s 
new to Malleson, hut it vas t.\v(jnt.y-live years 
old and more to Mr. Oiivry, and in a (piarter of 
a century one has lime to ‘got (,>vcr a good deal 
of ashamed feeling. 

When he went doAvn again the su]>per was 
ready for him, hut no l)i was tliere. 

“She sends you her love*," said Pliilij)pa, 
answering his disa[>pointed glantai round the 
room; “and she will see you lo-motTow.'’ 

“.What a pity she has a hoadaclio to-night, of 
all nights ! It is the heat. I suffer just the 
siime w{iy myself; 1 liave to take tine givatest 
precautions. Did you take her my .smelling 
salts, Philippa ? It’s a cfdd /vadcome for you, 
Mr. Malleson; Mr. Che.ster alwcnt, too! We 
must keep some .su].>per fur him, pool- 1‘ellow ! ” 

“ Where is Felix, then ? " 
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“He has deserted us — really quite forsaken 
U8 all day long. Perhaps he is tired of us ! ” 
said Mrs. Hensliaw archly. 

Mallesou ])ri lately thought it extremely pro- 
bable. 

' He’s writing sonnets to the moon, no doubt ; 
those young fellows are so romantic.” Mr. Ouvry 
smiled indulgentlv. 

“ Wlitii is all this about the action of the 
ayiiniaimentoH in hlstremudura, this attempt at 
repartition ? Doing it to save the Assembly the 
trouble, they will say, eh ? ” He turned to 
Malleson. 

“Tlicre is something to be said on their side. 
They are ground to the earth with the contribu- 
tions deinamled by the State ; while the men who 
hadn't an ochavito to bless themselves with 
before tlie sequestration of the monastic lands 
are rolling in wealth. Look at Rivero ; where 
was he, even three years ago?” 

They plunged into the topics that were the 
talk of llie day. Malleson was full of fierce 
party s])irit that niglit, and roundly abused the 
other side. He felt that it was his only safety ;• 
it gave an esca})e valve to his wrath, and it kept 
him from subjects more full of danger. For the 
sake of Di upstairs, for the sake of his promise, 
lie must hide his knowledge in his heart and 
make no sign. Framing an excuse of business 
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still to be done, he went early to liis room. He 
noticed that they had put him into one adjoining 
that which Felix occupied. The door of ,com- 
Inunication was open, and some of that young 
man’s possessions were streAved about. He 
appropriated a pair of slij)pGrs, and lit. his pir)e. 
He determined to vAmit for tlie Jad-; the siglit'df 
his bright face would do him good. Clearing a 
.little space on the table, littered AAoth ]>oolcs and 
maps and other articles les.s conduciYo to s’tudy, 
he drew forward the ink and began tf) write to 
save himself from taking too poor a, view of, 
human nature. But the article Avbjch was to be 
contributed to an English magazine did not 
prosper; it dragged heavily, and might cer- 
tainly be cliargcd with tin; crime oi' duIncsKS. 
Pre.sently he threw down the jam and began to 
think what he could best do for I)i : and whe.tlKW 
even now, at this late hour, he might not claim 
her and so for ever make it his right to stand 
between her and the hulfets of llx; world. It 
was a thought that had lurked in hi.s mind all 
day as he journeyed south, hut he had not given 
it permission to come boldly forward till now. 

He had wanted her to have her chances. It Avas 
right and fair that every creature should have 
his honest share of chances fn this lif.*, Avhere 
happine.s.s is so insecure a posse-ssion. She 
ought to have time to choose — time to kjiow the 
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secret of her own heart. But now he had to 
think what would he best and securest for her. 
He was a long time in making up his mind ; be* 
tried honestly to^put himself and his desires out 
of the fpicstion altogether, and to think only of 
her good*, but when, he succeeded in the end 
iii "assuring hiinself that to claim her was the 
only way to keep her innocent of her father’s 
])ast, be wgs conscious of a great exhilaration. No 
more. boilyi<fi; ovtjr of virtuous indignation ; no 
more daik Kcbemcs of playing the part of an 
avenging* Nemesis. He, too, was about to have 
bis cbances, «'nd somotbing told him that this 
time, after ber many frowns, Fortune would 
smile on liini. He (!vcn began to sing snatches 
of song, tliougb ho had less music in him than 
a raven, and only relrained because the perfect 
stillness all aboui him made him suddenly aware 
that the bousebold was abed. 

F elix Avas very tardy. He looked at his watch. 
It Avas one o'clock, and only those late revellers, 
the nightingales, were abroad. In his own new- 
born vind full cont(mt, Malleson began to pity the 
boy. It must be a serious affair indeed, this 
lovers' tiff, since it couhl Avrest sleep from the 
laziest of young men. While he was thinking 
ol‘ consoling phra..ses he heard the step he waited 
for. Felix let himself in, and came upstairs 
heavily, quite reckless of other people's slumlter. 
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“ Well, old fellow ! ” said Malleson, bent on 
being cbeerful. 

“ Well,” said Felix, in bis turn ; and it is 
impossible to express the amount of gloom con- 
veyed in tbis little word. 

“ I waited up for yon,” Mallesoji went on, 
with the most elaborate pretence, of considefnig 
this a cordial welcome. “ You’i e late, llbey 
all went off hours ago. They left sonie food for 
you, I believe.” 

“ Food ! ” Felix echoed with derision. “ I 
don’t care if I never cat again I ” 

This, from a young man wh(\se a})]>etite was 
‘one of his strong points, coidd not be received 
in silence. 

“What is it?” said Malle>oi), going up and 
laying his hand on the other’s shoulder. “ You’ve 
had a — quarrel, eh? Well, cheer uj>. I've 
seen the young lady, and i fancy she is pcJiitcnt.” ‘ 

“ Y’ou’ve seen her ? ” 

“ Cortaiidy. 1 had the pleasi^ro of her coni- 
pany all the evening. I tliought she was a little 
hit dull; so cheer up. you'll make it »ip to- 
morrow.” In his heart he was not sorry that 
the two had fallen ont. It was tinTe tlui hoy 
made an end of this fooling. Malh'scm took 
cynical views at this time of' evcoy woman hut 
one. “ You’ll come out of it all right, you 
know.” 
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“ Come out of it ! ” Felix turned on him 
fiercely. “ You don’t know what you are talk- 
ing ahojit. I tell you she has refused me.” 

Malleson gave vent to a low whistle of 
astonishment. lie bad not looked for anything 
so good as .this. lie was inhuman enough to 
rejdiSe in secret over his friend’s blighted hopes. 
So that was tlie moaning of Miss Philippa’s 
strange h ran our ! 

“ Pefased^^'on ! ” 

“ Well, * aren't* my words plain enough? 
Il^rs wcrcu Bl)c would have none of me ; and 
she was right .enough,"’ he said, Avith a sudden 
change to dejc'otion. “ I’m 7)ot worthy to brush 
the dust ofl' her shoes.” He flung himself on 
the bed and hid his face. 

“ Bhe has jdayed a nice little game with you,” 
said Malleson, tliinking to be consolatory. “My 
dear Itoy, you are well out of this. “ She’s not 
good enough for you. You’ll think so too, after 
a bit, AA'heu youJiaA'O got over this.” He could 
hardly hoA’e shot more amiss, since what sufferer 
from tkis disease ever thanked you for prophesy- 
ing his r('COvevy ? 

“Played with me! not worthy of me! Con- 
found you, hoAV dare you talk like that ? ” said 
Felix, looking up and glaring at him. “ You 
insult her. You, who thouglit nothing too good 
for her.” 
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“I?” said Malleson, mildly astonished, hut 
prepared to be a model of patience and forbear- 
ance. “I don’t remember. Of course*! have 
always admired Miss Henshaw; any one with 
two eyes in his head can see that site is uncom- 
monly pretty, and ” • 

“ Miss Ilenshaw ! ” said Felix with weary 
impatience, turning away his liead. “ What 
has she got to do with it?” 

I thought slie laid e\ejytliiiP^ In do with 
it.” lie spoke quietly, but a smhhm dark doubt 
entered his mind. 

“ She ? ” Felix may, tinder the circumstances, 
be pardoned the soornfui empliasis lie laid on 
the word. “As if they wiae to lie compared! 
As if there was any one in all the world to be 
compared with her! Oh, niy love, you would 
not look at mo — you avouM not. li.sl,e,ii ! ” He 
dropped his face in liis hands again with a 
groan. Be it remenihered he was very young, 
and that he was not quite; witbemt [ueccdcnt 
in concluding that Ik; had bidden farewell to 
all life’s joys. 

“"Who are you talking about?” s;a id Ralph 
sternly. 

“I am talking about Miss Ouvrv. You will 
please to speak respectfully of her in I'uturo,” 
said the hoy hotly. 

Malleson bad a horrible prevision that be 
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should hear this name ; and yet, when it was 
spoken aloud, it sent the blood back to his heart 
and set his pulses leaping'. 

“ Look here,” he said ; and this time it was his 
turn to bo grim. He went and shook Felix 
royghly In’ the shoulder. “ Listen !” he said ; 
“ I don’t ])r(^ten"d to understand your tactics, but 
it seems to me you have bidiaved abominably. 
J)o you call it the ])art of a gentleman to play 
fast and lpf»r.t; like that? To pay such notorious 
attentions i.o one girl, that your names are on 
eVerybo(l>*’.s ]i])s, and then to turn about and go 
with yoiir sliaHow pretence of love to another ? ” 

“ lhK)h ! what is the use of talking like that ? ” 
said Felix iinpaf ienily. “ You are only wasting 
your lu'ealJj. Love, ! What do you know about 
it! ” Fvim in liis I'agc, disappointment, despair, 
be found time to smile with derision at tbc 
thought of the eohl-ltlooded and cynical llalph 
instructing' him in the v.'ays of the heart. “I 
never lovtal la.i one woman in my life. I never 
loved till I knew iier, and now I must -go away; 
I miis't do without lier.” 

“Do without luT? 1 should think so!” 
Malleson spoke with de(‘p anger as he paced the 
room. Here was^ no laughing matter, indeed; 
there was notliiiig comic in iljis returning of his 
own ti emors, lii.s own doubts and hesitations upoii 
him. “ What right had you to expect so great a 
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blessing ? You wbo saw her for the first time 
a month ago ? What have you done that she 
should put such a treasure in your hands ? ” 

“I know it,” said Felix brokenly, with another 
swift change to humility. Had he^ not already 
spent some dismal hours facing his own kh'ort- 
opmings, holding audience with his failures? 
“But I meant to be worthy of her, it would 
have been something to live for. and n<Av ” 

“And now you will find a new object in life. 
You will probably find cousulaiion not so diffi- 
cult,” said llalph with biling sarcasm. “A week 
or two, and we shall have you raving over some 
new fancy.” * 

Felix looked Tip at him* with dull eyes, he did 
not break out into recriminatioTi. 

“ You don’t understaed,” he said with a certain 
odd simplicity ; “you think it is like Iho other 
times.” 

“I think it is very probably like the other 
times.” 

“ It is not. I t(dl } ou 1 .shall never ciyi'e for 
any one again. Nevcm ! ” 

“I have heard all that before.” 

“ And Ralph,” he went on, too much absorbed 
by his own needs to resent* this insinnation, 
“there’s something more ; you can help me, you 
alone.” 

“Oh yes, I, suppose you expect me to go and 
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plead your cause, to tell her what an excellent, 
steadfast, faithful young man you are, and to 
beg hei* to accept the honour you are doing her.” 

“ It is for lier 'Sake. I’m thinking of her 
alone.” Felix did not seem to hear the scathing 
woals thrown at him,* “ She would not listen 
to me; she would not let me speak; hut she 
could jiot hinder the sadness of her eyes. Ralph, 
I soleifinly' believe she returns my love!” he 
cried. “,l)6‘you, sn])pose 1 would have gone to 
her if 1 had not had reason to hope ?” 

. * “ No doubt you find it diflicult to believe so 
fine a gentlcrni'm could be jvjected.” 

“ It is too hard, too hard, to think that I may 
lose her for some foolish, tender little scruple 
on her ]»art. If you will ask her ; if she tells 
you what she tcdd me ; if she forbids you to 
speak for me, then I will understand. I will 
accept my lotas bravely as I may. She believes 
in you.” 

“Ob, so she" believe.s in me!” said Malleson 
bitterlv. 

“ She will answer anything you ask her. If 
it is to be -no, 1 will go away and never trouble 
her again, and make the best I can of what life 
is loft me.” 

“ So I am to he the go-between ? I’m to play 
the benevolent Iriend, am 1 ! I tell you, I’ll do 
nothing for you — nothing at all,” the other 
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answered with sudden passion. “ Haven’t you 
done mischief enough already ? I tell you 
I; won’t have her disturbed. What ri^ht had 
y-ou to make her grieve, 'oveu for a mo- 
ment ? ” 

“I had the right that* every. man has fe "ask 
the woman he lia» chosen out'of all the vyorld 
to share his* lile,” said F(dix with some man- 
liness. He stood up and pushed tlfe hiTir from 
his brow. “I thought you w».>uld 'have xmder- 
stood,” he went on, with a hoyish yearning for 
sympathy ; “ but I dare say I’m very dull com- 
. pany. I’m best alone, so I'll say good niglit.” 

He shut the door, and hdt his cousin to his 
own leflections. 

It has probably been notiexal by us all liow 
fleetly and trippingly oui- tlu^ory ro(.)ts it, while 
our laggard practice limps bcdiind. Where was 
now this philosophic and beaiitil’ul doctrine of 
fair play — of allowing to every man his honest 
due of chances ? Some, moments of the long 
hours, which ho certainly did not give ta sleep, 
Ualph Malleson may have devoted to a searcli 
after this vanished ideal. • 

Here was a fine complication, indeed, and 
a pleasant beginning to u h'ttle holiday. By 
way of making things smoother, ludix had 
taken himself off at early dawn, leaving the 
burden of explanation to his neighbour. About 
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the time that Ralph was preparing in no Teiy 
gentle humoiir to face the demands of the new 
day, PMlippa stole softly to her friend’s room. 

“ Are you awake, Di ? ” she called out ; hut 
when she turned the handle and peeped in, she 
saw- that Di was kneeling with her face hidden. 
She did not like the sight;. she would better 
have liked to find her crying, sulking, writing 
dolefully in* her diary, in any mood, in any 
attitude rather than this. She would have 
gone away, hut at that instant Di rose with a 
serene fiico. 

“Is your - Arc you better?” Philippa 

starainered. 

“ Oh yes. I’m bette'*,” said Di. She could 
return Philij)])a’s troubled glances with the 
clearest candour, for she had done her no 
wrong. 

“ T thought you might like breakfast in bed.” 

“ Oh no ; I hate that-- half the coffee is spilt, 
and tlie crumbt^ get up your sleeve. Besides, 
I want to SCI! Ruljih.” 

Then! wer(! no confulenc(!s given or received — • 
the time f<u‘ these was over ; but Philippa was 
vcrv solicitous alnnit her friend’s headache. 

“ You are sure it i.s quite gone ? ” she askod 
more than once, as they went downstaira arm 
in arm. 

Breakfast was not a comfortable meal J 
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tempers and feelings had suffered, and cveii the 
fare, excellent as it was, failed to soothe them. 
Mr. Ouvrj, whose hhindness might havi*. served 
as oil on troubled waters, liad chosen prudently 
to take his meal alone. If we English were 
wise, we should taboo the familv l)feakfa{fii,*and 
postpone our assembling unlil* the first burden- 
ing hours of the day had been* onllivcd. Some 
asperity, some ill-humour, some dislual views of 
life might be .spared ns if we .eacfi *c«ns(!ntod to 
banishment, say, till noon. 

Mrs. Hensbaw was too wedded to insular 
prejudices to yield to sueh a. suggestion. Sim 
presided, in correct morning costume, at tlie 
head of the board; but a cloud sat on her 
handsome face as she disjnmscd ibe steaming 
coffee. 

“I really think ]\Ir. (du'sler is belan ing very 
oddly,” she said, her grievance pi.sqiing forth. 
“I trust notliing has lui])jiened to liirn. It is 
so annoying, when we meant to leave lo-night. 
You did not hear him say where ll^^ was 
going?” She turned to J)i. “You were the 
last to see him, Philippa tells me.” • 

“He did not speak of going anywliero." 

“ It was very inconsiderate, J must say, not 
even to leave a messagii or a note ! "^"ou were 

all m the Alhambra together, and you came 
back without him ! ” 
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“ Nobody bad him in charge,” said Philippa, 
elevating her cbin; “he is. old enough to go 
without 'leading-strings, I suppose.” 

“ But never to ‘return ! I can’t understand 
it ! ” She looked oddly at Di. 

“ l^ihaps he came back without our hearing 
him. I dreamt ‘of footsteps in tlie night.” 
Philippa glanced meaningly at Malleson, who 
did not accept the hint. 

The boy hiigli4. get out of the scrape for 
himself, be should not help him. All morning 
he was birtivoly watching l)i. In spite of her 
cheerful greeting, he kcj)t a jealous outlook for 
any shadow that might cross her face. It was 
all .nonsense -a. piece ( f boyish vanity on the 
part of lAili.N; — tliat lier “no” had been reluc- 
tantly giv(!n. She was only vexed, as any nice 
girl would be, t.i.) disa) (point the hopes built on 
her consent, lb' told hini.self this over and 
over again, yet. he kept watching her. 

Mrs. Ilenshaw was proposiiig a relief party 
to go pn search of the missing youth, when a 
waiter entered with a note. 

She took it, and read it with a darkening 
brow, 

“ It's wliat I call very bad treatment. But 
then, young men are so impulsive J and we can 
go to-night all the same,” she said, in that 
irritating way some people have of making a 
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commentary on any bit of news before pre- 
senting- you with the text, 

• “ What has he done, mamma ? ” said i’hilippa 
lightly. “ llun away with st>mcbod3^, or joined 
the Church of Rome, or set out to find the 
North Pole ? Do relieve* our minds* ” *• • 

“He says he hopes to' join us at (;adiz. ^ We 
shall certainly not wait for him.” 

“ Then nothing traeric lias hefallt.m kirn aftef- 
all?” Philippa l‘oreboi-e lo gl<i,iu;e lit.Di. 

“Oh dear, no; merely a little whim. I shall 
write and tell him we are all dreadfully angry 
with him for deserting us.” 

She read tlie note aloud. It was a very 
creditable performance,* and not much more 
illegible than usual. 

Felix, with many apologies, announ(;o<l that 
he had met a young American, who had per- 
suaded him to do a little bit of mountaineering. 
He would pick up hi.s luggage on the way back, 
and hoped to join them at Cadiz itr time to take 
his passage' with them; but tlu'y mu.st,on no 
account linger for him, as there was nothing 
you could so safely courrt on as .delays and 
hindrances, his friend as.sui'cd him, etc., etc. 

“ He doesn’t mention the. name of his friend.” 

“ Mrs. St. John and all her party went off 
to Seville yesterday,” said l^hilippa, answering 
her mother’s unspoken thought. Whoever 
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might he sharing Felix’s woes it certainly was 
not the imfortimate Mr. Meyers. 

“ We rniglit wait a day longer at Cadiz, It is 
a pretty place, I believe ; and yon could retrim 
my bonnet, Philippa. Blake has such clumsy 
fingers.” ’ • 

Mallo.son suggested .that the steamer was 
hardly likely to dtskiy ils sailing for the con- 
venience of the most enthusiastic mountaineer, 
but there ,weVe Ihreo out of the four persons 
present wbo knew veuy well that, however long 
thd day of' grace given him, Felix would not 
sail -with them for England. 

Were there ever hours that crept and crawled 
more t(!diously than those that divided this 
morning meal from that. late one, taken in haste 
and ill moonlight, before they all started to go 
downwards for a last time under the sombre 
arching elms ? 

M.allesoii's energy, indeed, was a thing to 
marvel at. It, vas hot, but for once he was too 
restless t o lounge as Mr. Ouvry did, now sleeping, 
now stimulated to gentle excitement by the 
columns of the Times. He took the girls every- 
where. 

“ You know you , arc just in the way .when 
there is packing to be done,” be said ; “ it is all 
a mistake if you imagine yourselves of any use.” 
lie swept them off impetuously to the little town 
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lying beneath them. He took them to the 
Cartnja, among the snuffy monks ; to the Zacatiu 
and the bazaars ; then he whisked them away 
to the Alameda, to show themselves off among 
the southern beauties. He eould not bear to let 
Di out of his sight. ’Never before hall ‘her 
words and looks been watchell and weighed as 
they were now. How much did this abstracted 
pause mean, and what inter] uetatibn ^as to b6 
put upon her silence ? Slio w.as ndver a person 
of a great flow of words, and to-day hm- laughter 
did not seem less s])ontaneous, lie himself 
appeared to bo in high sjiinls ; *thoie was some- 
thing grimly amusing, for instanci^, in the 
thought of that little .commission Felix had 
given him. He was to niason with her, and to 
persuade her, was he ? She would only smile at 
him for his pains. Yet all the while Ik^ kept 
watching for a sign, and there was none given 
him. Di, after a little, became gay in her turn. 
Sheentered with spirit into all iTis ]>ro]K)sals, and 
laughed at all his jokes. Only Avhen jt was 
suggested that they should visit the gipsy 
quarter,’ and ha\n tlieir fortunes told, she hung 
back, and would have nothing to do with this 
plan. . 

** So you don’t want to know v onr fate ! ” said 
Philippa with a laugh. “ 'i’he gipsies don’t know 
everything, to be sure ! ” 
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Late at night, when they took their places in 
the diligence for Rio Frio, he boldly annonnoed 
that he meant to take Di with him in the coupd, 
and this time there was no question of dis- 
agreement. Everybody thought it a very natural 
arrangVimenti and Mrs.' Henshaw indulged in 
some mystcricuis ffmiles and nods. 

“ Are }'ou sure you have plenty of wraps, my 
dear? Do let me lend you my tartan shawl,” 
she said swoeiiy. 

But Di looked down from her high perch, and 
said tliat she was quite warm and very com- 
fortable. 

Malleson took care that she was well protected 
from the cold ; hut, lie 'vas very silent as they 
rattled llirough the sleets of sleeping Loja, and 
then out into the still country under the fading 
stars. All his forced g.aicty had deserted him. 
Tt was no jiart of his plan now to speak the 
words that would have leapt out so boldly but 
for Felix’s folly. ’ In his heart he cherished deep 
anger against the hoy ; but, in spite of his elforts 
to scorn iJicni and make light of them, to brush 
them aside from his mind, certain words of his 
rang in his ears. 

“ I solemrdy believe that she returns my 
love.” 

Until ho had made quite sure that this was 
only an impertinent and conceited fancy, born 
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of tow could he make any plea for 

himself? 

Di was very quiet, too, and made as though 
she slept. She had taken off her liat, and tied 
a little shawl about her head, and was leaning 
Wearily enough against .the leather Ijood, ^One 
might have tliought they ha'd quarrelled — so 
silent were tho}’ both ; and Vail the while the 
mules rushed on, arul the mayoral iaisljcd besube 
them with strang(i yedls and wb#Qps, and much 
brandishing of a wliip. 'I'l'ere wa*s no glass, 
and the great liood liardly kejit *001 tho .iiir, 
growing keener now, for, l]inm!;li i,b(,' moon still 
hung pale and wan in the lasivens, 1 here were 
mists and “dim red drciaijis ” of dawn in the 
east, and stirrings among Uie shadowy trees as 
if the night’s silence weia^ over. 

Malleson stoo])e<l to draw a laig closer about 
his companion, and then .somchbing arrested 
his hand, for even in tin; ini[)erfect light he 
could see that Di was crying^ gnietly. There 
was no mistaking this dumb language ; here, 
surely, he had touched on the skil ls* of the 
discovery he had been so keen and yet so 
fearful to make. It was a biU(;r nuunent, per- 
haps the bitterest of all, and every one of 
those gentle tears tliat w*ere “ such clear re- 
porters of the heart,” was like a stuh, lor he 
knew that his hour for renunciation had come. 
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It was a long time before h.^ made any 
other movement, l^y-and-by, prompted by 
I know not what impulse, be took out bis 
pocket-book, and drew a little paper from. it. 
l)i sat up and looked out. 

“ W^bat ai»i those lights ? ” sbe asked. 

Fi'io ; wti shall bo there immediately.” 

“ Is that whiuxi/we sto[) 

Vos,J:lu!,train is waiting for us.” 

“ I’m sorry^li she said with a half sigb. 

“ I liav(^*a, message for you wbicb I forgot to 
deliver,” lie»said. 

“A message .for tne?” lie could see ber 
colour rise. 

‘‘From ^li’s. (Joidon.” lie said carelessly. 
“Sbe eiitrusled me with this tor you.” He 
handed lier tlio j»ap('r. 

Slie look it curiously, and hending to the 
broadeuing light opeued it. In a. fine Italian 
liand, the ink faded atid yellow, an address was 
written, * 

“Who is .Mr. King?” .she asked, looking up 
greatly* surpriw'd. 

“lb; is a friend of your mother’s, my dear ; 
he knew her* long ago, when she was a girl like 
you. Slio left this for y'ou.” He spoke with 
great genthmess. His heni't was stirred wben 
be Ihotight of the dead woman who bad also 
learnt the hard lesson of renunciation. 
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For me-|pmaitima left it for me ? ” 

“She thought that perhaps some day you 
might want friend — some one wl^om you 
could trust, some one wlio \voulJ love you for 
her sake. If ever you sIjouU want such a friend 
you will find him in this man. •lie Iw^es in 
England, at this addi'ess.” 

“Is this inaniitei’s writing!”^'” slie asked* still 
examining the {taper wojuleringly 

“ Yes.” ' " « 

• • 

“I have no letters of hers, not any of her 
writing at all.” • • 

She held the jtrecious fragment carefully. 
Then another thought seemed to strike her. 

“ Ilow strange that mamma should have 
faijcied that I might iioed a fi ieml. I suj){)ose 
she thought the jtadre might die too ? 1 dam say ■ 
he wanted to die when she left him ; hutr tlun. I 
have yon, I should always lia,va: you, Ual])h.” 

“Oh yes, you can always have me.” 

“But 1 am gla'l to have tliis4ut. of {)a[)er, too. 
Someday I should ]ik(‘. to see, this Mr. King very 
much. Does the padm Icjiow liim ? lie never 
spoke of him.” 

“ I don’t know,” said Malleson hastily. 

“ Do you think I might wi ile to him ?” 

“ 1 dare say you might, when you get settled 
a little.” 

They had readied liio Fi-io, and there was the 
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bustle of getting into the train, |nd no more 
quiet moments, llis chance of talk with Di 
-ended with this night journey ; for, though they 
ling(;rc(l in Hevillcyind again in Cadiz, Mrs. St. 
John and her <\scoj t Avore in both places, ready 
to on ijjoni, and Mrs. Hen.shaw, with fiiint 
protest, let liei'sedf ho drawn into the whirl of 
sight-seeing amf pleasure. Ralph was busy 
A\iith an^iirs^ of his own, hut Ilerr von Rosen 
was an irrepwoacliahle cavalier, and showed a 
conutnnidiible <les*re to im])rove liis English 
accent. • 

The sleanier, they liad timed tliemselves to 
eateh .sailed without iliem to ilritish shores ; but, 
tliough huig days Avent by hclbre the next one 
claimed them, no Jodix a[)[)e-ared. 

Perhaps it Avas flu's failure on liis part to keep 
his try>(, that made Mrs. llensbaw Avear so un- 
amiahlea i’:ie(\ wlnui at last th<i ladies had stepiped 
on Ixtard ami Avere listening to the final farewells 
of the genflmney. 

\'o!ril lake care of iny little girl, and send 
her .safely hack to me?” It was Bi’s i'ather who 
was the speaker, and his A'oice was A'ery soft. 

“ I Avomhu', 1 must say, that you care to send 
her to England.” 

Mallesoii, who Avas standing near, turned 
siiaiply on his heel and heard no more. 

Pliilippa was listening with a heartless smile 
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to Herr von ^Eosen’s sentimental regrets, wliile 
the unhappy Mr. Meyers nursed his woe at a 
respectful distai^^ce. 

“ Poor wretch ! ” thought Ealpli contemptu- 
ously, “ is he so blind ? ” It would be his own 
turn next for those brave smiles and arch glgnces. 
He had said good-bye to T)i already. “ You will 
come to London?” s]jo had (:islced wisifaJly, 
and he had promised tliat if sIk,' needled, him he, 
would go ; that at least was left io, him, to be 
her friend in need. Ent he lia’d sfiil bis adieus 
to make to oiic person, and his word* to say~*-a 
word of warning, should it be ? . 

“ Di will not bo quite: Avithout friends in 
England,” he said, looking into IMrs. llcnshaw’s 
disturbed face. 

“I Avill hand her over to her cousiji avIiou we , 
get to London. You may trust me. to lake care 
of her,” she assured Ijiin. “ I knoAv liow 
anxious vou must feel — so natural in the cir- 
cumstances; but I will look njionjier as my child 
— I will be a mother to her.” 

Malleson checked her with a little movement 
of his hand. 

“ I was not speaking of her cousin*” he said. 

“ I have given her the address of an old and 
dear friend of her mother's — "Mr. ./\lec King.” 

It w^as cruel, perhaps, and unmanly to read so 
coldly the quick changes in her expression, but 
vou III. 4r> 
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he had Di to think of. He knew very well, he 
could read it in the sudden anger of her eyes, 
that the lady would never forgive him his 
knowledge of that, name; hut what of that ? It 
was for ])i ; it was all he could do for her, he 
told 1,'imself voliemently, as he stood on the quay 
at her fatl ier’s shle, while she went sailing away 
in the blue distance ; it was all he could do for 
.her, thfvigli, niglit and day he remembered how 
he had surj^rifted her silent tears. 
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CHAFTEIJ 

“For stony limits (janiiot liold out love.” 

“ And Ilow do you like it, ? " 

They were talkiui;' of lhii;^an(h and it was 
Miss Bell Fullarton wlio j)ut tliis (jut^stiori to l)i. 
It said somethin^,' for liar frcu.-doMi from jn’t'iudice 
that she hud wait eil a wliole fortnitrlit before 
asking' it. 

“ I think it i.s splendid," said Di rashly, 
unaware that liov inaiso tvas nol wideonie. '■‘It 
is much graiuhu' than 1 cx[)ee1<Ml ; and if is all 
so diflcvcnt from home." 

“ Ah, yes, very likely. Of ciairse you must 
be glad of a ehango, but wait till you ba,vo seen 
Scotland. If you thiidc so much of Ihigland, 
you won’t have words enough l‘or the north. 
Well m tliere in a Jew wcniliB now/' 

“ It’s very far away, isn’t it ? ' said I)i 
doubtfully. In spite of her enjoyment she felt 
like a tethered bird : the further her wander- 
ings, the more eerttiin she was to feel the jerk 
of the string that pulled her lujmewards. .She 
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had not forgotten that night on which she 
had first heard of Bell's fair island on the far 
north se^s ; hut where was the gJamour, where 
the enchantment now ? ’ ' 

“ Far enough for 3^11 to forget all this,” said 
Bell, energetically. “ England is very welj in 
its way ; it has '?^me few advantages, perhaps. 
I don’t ohjoct to it lor a little. It is very well to 
contrast yotvr own country with another some- 
times*.” » 

“ That is whfit I sa}^” murmured madame. 
“ To liear how one’s country is spoken of abroad, 
that is a thiiig to jnake 3’ou not quite so px'oud 
of 3"our superior virtue.” 

“ Tht*. French can have no ill words for Scot- 
land,” said this fierce patriot, looking sternly 
at her friend. “ They appreciate us, tho}^ respect 
us, the\' arc proud to claim us as allies.” 

“Ah,” said inadamo lightl}", “we will take 
the history ariotlier time, niv dear.” She knew 
veiy well what Avas coming, and she was not 
unwilling to sjAavo Di an occasional harangue. 

What Bell might have answered remains 
unknown, for at that moment the door was 
opened, and PhilijApa was announced. 

Di spiung forwfird with a little exclamation. 
She could hai dly have explained why she was 
so glad to sec Philippa, but in a minute her 
arms were round the other’s neck. 
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“ Oh, how good of you to come! Bell is 
always ready for visitors,” she said, silencing 
Philippa’s graceful apologies for the#earlinoss 
of the hour. She was placed in a big chair, 
relieved of her sealskin, and introduced to the 
other ladies all in a breath. 

“ Now begin and tell me -'everything," said 
Di, seating herself on the fender-stool. The 
early summer was cold, and then* "wiis a litlJe 
glow of burning coal. 

“ What a big commission ! ” said Philippa, 
laughing. “There is nothing to tell. Things 
don’t happen here so fast* as in ^ladrid. 
Mamma and I have been pulling about the 
furniture, and making oiirsclves acejuainted with 
the amount of damage our [)Ossessions have sus- 
tained. It’s not lively work, counting cracked 
tea-cups, I don’t think we liavc done much else, 
except grumble and wish ourselves anj-where 
else.” 

“ Perhaps you don’t like living in London?” 

“ I should put it much less mildly tha.vi that.” 
She turned her blue eyes frankly on Bell. “ I’m 
not at all a lover of my country ;• I like other 
people’s countries much better.” 

“ Poor Bell I you are the only patriot,” said 
Di, with a smile. 

“ Ah, have I made a mistake ? ” said Philippa 
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“ Yes,” said Di mischievously ; “ more than 
a mistake. You ought to think_ the sound 
of Bow Bells the most beautiful music in the 
world. It ought to stir up something in your 
henrt, and inalcc you thankful you were horn a 
British cliild!” 

“ But I have '^een horn ever so often since 
my baby days. The mere accident of having 
begun life ‘on English soil ought not to 
count.” - ‘ 

“ Ah, that is so true,” murmured madame, 
recognizing here a kindred spirit. 

“ Bits of me came to life in France, and bits 
in Italy or (Icrmany.” 

“And in Hpain?” Di questioned, with a 
sudden anxiety. 

“Well, jjeiEaiis just some trifling morsels,” 
said Philip] )a, with a smile. “ So you see ” — she 
turned to Bell— “ England treated me like a 
step-child, and turned me over to foreign 
nurses ; and I don’t love her any more than one 
loves n stejj-mamma in general.” 

“ I don’t expect every one to agree with me,” 
said Bell stiflly. 

She thought all this very frivolous, if it was 
not downrightly wicked. If living out of your 
country made you talk like this, it was well to 
stay at home. 

“You will stay to lunch?” She gave the 
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invitation very politely ; and Philippa accepted 
it readily. 

I am glad to escape our broken china for a 
little,” she said. “ If my home were like this, 

I should learn to love Londo7r too.” 

Bell had a fixed theory ab(.)ut hbspitallty : it 
was a national vii-tue, and thOrefbro to l)e prac- 
tised even towards an enemy. Slie made up 
her mind very quickly that Phili}t|3a \vas ^ nbt 
nice” — in the full sense of tlpat cOuq)rehensivo 
feminine phrase — nevertheless she wijiit forth to 
order extra chojrs and a more seductive puddihg. 
While she was absent supei’intbnding the pre- 
parations, the others drew a little closer round 
the fire with a sensible air of relief. Your very 
virtuous person is apt to be an uncomfortable 
companion. A smack of Bohemia stole into the'* 
talk. In ten minutes Philippa had heard all 
about M. Adolphe, and had gladdened madame’s 
heart by her praise of Paris. 

“ And now for your news,” she said at last, 
turning to Di. 

“ I have none, except a letter from Miss 
Piper.” 

“ Is the great feud made up ? ” 

Di shook her head. 

“ You don’t know Miss Barbara.” 

“ I think I know as much as I want to know. 
Shall I write to her, Di ? ” 
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“It would have been better to speak,” said 
Di, remembering a promise that had remained 
unfulfilled. “ Letters never explain what you 
mean.” 

“ Then I’jl go back on purpose. It will be 
a good excuse to. return to that happy land.” 

“ I hear from l^^alph too, of course. You don’t 
care to see the Im2)arcial, I suppose ? ” 

“WclT, ilOj I think not,” said Philippa, 
with twinkling eyes ; “ unless it contains any 
very harrowing particulars, and then you 
would have to translate them. There’s nothing 
about two rash ' young men lost in the snow, is 
there?” 

“ kVhy should you, think of such dismal 
things ? ” said luadame ; then she noticed Di’s 
face, “ Kven in England it has ceased to 
snow,” sJjc said. 

“ Oh, but you will always find snow on the 
Sierra Nevada. I have it on the authority of 
the guide-books.' Di, don’t look at me like that. 
I was only going ‘to remark, that you needn’t 
believe any sensational jjaragraphs you may see 
in the Inijja^i’ciaL” 

“ I was not lilcely to believe that.” 

“ Nor I ; becausQ I saw one of the moun- 
taineers yesterday.” 

That was all Philippa chose to impart, and 
Di would ask no questions. Philippa was .not 
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in a pleasant knmour. She was inclined to ho 
satirical, and had the audacity to make gentle 
fun of Bell. “England and the damaged furni- 
ture had spoiled her temper,” she said, as she 
went away. 

Di hardly noticed the uijevenness of* her 
mood ; she remembered litiJe else but her 

t • 

sparing words about Felix. It is needless to 
say that she had thought a greift deal about 
the young man to whom s,he Ifad refused a 
hearing that balmy night in liic deserted 
Mirador. A woman's “aio” is always a very 
important fiffair to her. So *much hangs on 
the skirts of that little word. Suppose one 
were to say it, and than that one wore imme- 
diately assailed by unavailing regrets? That, 
was only a hypothetical case, of course — a mere* 
idle speculation — w’itliout bcarijjg on the ques- 
tion. “ Yes,” is just as easily pronounced ; but 
what big issues it, too, carries witli it ! l)i gave 
this matter its due share of pondering at night, 
when Bell had marched oh' with the cwndles. 
She never felt in the least inclined to spend her 
wakeful hours in reading any of. the novels 
that had seemed such a snare to Miss Townsend. 
There are times when one is a hero or a heroine 
to oneself; when one’s own woes, one’s own 
misses in life are more absorbing than the most 
tragic fiction. 
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Slie liad said tliat she found England delight- 
ful, and it was paiiJj true. She liked to he in 
a whirl ef siglit-seeing ; out and about all day 
long, till the roar ’and confusion of the endless 
streets deadened her senses and made her tired 
enough to sleep sd night. She was in a feverish 
haste — though sup, iiev(3r said it to herself — to 
gather an<l build up now impressions that were 
fo shut out older ones. And now any chance 
meeting at’a'strec^/ corner might blow all this 
careful fa.brie down at a. breath. 

“What i.s this little nl 3 ^stery about a young 
man ?" madamc 'asked later, wlien they were for 
a moment alone. 

She loved little mystorics about young men. 
They wcj e seated by the fire ; 1 )i had a book, 
but it lay unread on lier lap. Madame sat with 
her back to the light ; she was doing nothing — 
she could do nothing very gracefully. She 
lifted a fire-screen and turned it about in her 
slim white haiufs. “It made me curious,” she 
said. •“ Your friend has a way of saying things 
that makes olic listen ; that is a gift.” 

“You nioun what Philippa was saying this 
morning ? It wukS about a friend of ours, 
Mr. Felix Chester.” . 

“ Yes,” said madaine encouragingly, making 
a note of the name. 

“We saw a great deal of him in Madrid. 
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We all went to Granada together.” Di was 
bent on being very circumstantial. “He left 
us there very suddenly, to go on a little ex- 
cursion to the mountains. * He had a friend 
with him, you know ; and ho promised to be 
back in time to sail Aviih us; bu*t lie wasn’t, 
though we waited more’than a week.” 

“Ah,” said madame. “young men do that. 
It’s a little way they have to pro^e itiat they 
are free. But you never wii,nt to’ assert your 
freedom till you have begun to l^e it,’' she 
nodded her head sagaciously. “ ^”011 have only 
to wait, and he will come back.’* 

“ He has come back. You heard Philippa 
say so.” 

“There were two mountaineers, were there 
not ? ” madame asked carelessly. 

“Philippa meant Mr. (’hester; wo di<l not 
know the other.” 

Madame looked with a curious smile at the 
grave face, on which the fiiclight played. 

“ Is he handsome, this wayivard* Mr. 
Chester ? ” 

“ I never thought about it. I think ho has 
a good face.” 

“ And rich ? But your. Hnglishnien who 
travel are always rich.” 

- “I suppose so,” said I)i, washing madame 
would not ask so many questions. 
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“ Your friend is very pretty,” said the older 
lady softly. 

“Oh yes, very pretty — very pretty indeed. 
I never saw any one so beautiful as Philippa, 
and she is nice, too,” said poor Di, eager to be 
just. “ Some d^y before long he will marry 
her, I think." 

To speak the words out plainly like this, 
Inade tbcin seem very convincing. She had an 
odd sensation tb^it she was listening to some 
one els(s’s syaming up. 

“ There is sornetliing so romantic about a 
youthful attachment,” said madame, discreetly 
addressing herself to the hand-screen. “But 
your cousin Bell — I have little hope of her.” 
She sighed .as she thought of M. Adolphe, who 
had not been invited to Loudon. “ She is too 
wise ; it is not good to be so very wise.” 

Then ]?oll herself came in, and sentiment 
llcw out of the window, which she flung 
open. 

“ You di cadful people, yoxi are sitting in an 
oven,” she said. “And don’t you Imow how bad 
that is for your health ? Di, if you are not too 
tired, I think we might begin our French 
lessons. ]\Iadarae is doing nothing, and we have 
had such an idle day.” 

Di jumped up, and her book fell on the rug. 
Bell picked it up. 
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“ Scott,” she said approvmgly, “ j^erliaps you 
would rather read ? ” 

“ Then T could continue to ho idle,” mur- 
mured Madame Lavoisier, who loved h*er after- 
dinner ease. 

“ Oh no ; let it he French hy all jneansy” said 
Di, departing- to fetch the dictiv)nary. She had 
a fierce longing to grapple* with dofauTting 
tenses, to insist on grasping the .laerAiing of 
the most idiomatic ])hrasos, to aIo something 
very difficult and ahsoi’hing — fti sliorh to rebuild 
the wall that throateiicd to tnmhh’ down and 
lay hare tlie })ast. And all the time the invader 
who was to destroy these frail defences, Avas at 
the gates. 
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CIIxVPTER VI. 

* 

“ And tlitm tlie lover, sigliing like a furnace.’’ 

xVbout a weelc after the Sevilla had sailed for 
Loaulon, Felix Chester suddenly turned up in 
Madrid. Malhison found him buried in the 
depths of his oAvn easy cliair Avhen he returned 
from Ins club, where lie had dined. He would 
not pretend to any cordiality, wdicn he dis- 
covered this lounging- figure in possession. He 
was not glad ; his greeting was ungracious. 

“ So you have come hack to your right mind,” 
he said. 

“ I've come I'eck to Madrid.’’ 

“'Well, I wish you wouldn’t be quite so 
melodramatic in your manner of disappearing 
and turning up again. You think it amusing, I 
dare say, to play jack-in-the-box in this fashion ; 
but I’m past the age for appreciating surprises.” 

“ It’s ifnmensely entertaining. I suppose you 
would like to hear what a jolly, pleasant time 
I’ve had of it down there, since I left you? ” 
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Felix leaned back in tbe chair, which he had 
n ot surrendered to its owner. He spoke indiffer- 
ently ; he no longer raged and raved ; he was 
not even gloomy. 

Malleson looked at him with a suspicious eye ; 
he misliked this sluggish behaviour. According 
to all rule and prec'.edeiit, 1^’iilix should* have 
begun to discover that ‘life luul still seme salt 
and savour. A week's solitude haA worked 
miracles before now. 

“ So long as yon have got »over that piece of 
folly ” he began. 

“ Oh yes, I’ve gt>t over it, t)f, course. A. fort- 
night is such a long time ; isn’t ii. ? ” 

“ About the usual time, I think,” sanl Mal- 
eson, with great grimnJjss. 

This was too much. Felix started up and 
began to pace the room. 

“ Confound you ! ” ho said. “ It’s an imperti- 
nence to hear you talk like that. As if a life- 
time would be too much to sc‘r,j,o for her! But 
what can you know about itr”ho said, with 
much scorn. “ You, who never had a tlTought 
beyond your precious' politics. A fine mistress 
that, truly. And yet you talk oT forgetting 
her, and getting over one's love for her as if it 
were a thing to be ashamed of. Much you 
know about it ! ” 

“ And pray, what do you propose to do next, 
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if one may ask ? ” said Malleson civilly, paying 
no heed to tliis onthiirst. 

‘ “ 111 tell you.” Felix seated himself astride 

of a chair and leaned his arms on the back. 
“ I enmo to tell you I’m g^oing to England to- 
night.;i ^ 

Oh, indeed— lo-night.” 

“r'ni going hythc north line. I’ll take my 
chance of getting through the lines or being 
knocked on tlto liead; and when I get to London 
I’ll go to her and iisk her if it was all true what 
she"said to me tliat night down there. Some- 
times I tliink T-must have dreamt it ” he 

broke off, st.aring in front of him. “ If it is true 
— ^wcll, 111 come back and volunteer for Don 
Carlos, and giA'O some Ibllow a chance of putting 
-an ounce of lead into mo,” he said, with rather a 
ghastly laugh. “ There — you know my plans.” 

“ Thaidv } OU very much,” said Malleson, with 
great politeness. “ Yes, I know your plans. 
Y^ou don't c:irc hi hear my opinion of them, I 
sujijiose ? ” 

*■' Not particularly,” Felix answered with 
great frankness. “ I've made up my mind.” 

“ Then you don’t care to hear that it’s 
generally considered a cowardly and a low thing 
to persecute a woman who has shown you, as 
jilainly as possible, that your attentions are 
uinvclcomo,” 
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“Persecute her!” Felix smiled. “Mucli 
you understand about it. It is some one else 
that’s persecuting her, if it comes to that. I 
haven’t got to the bottom of it yet, but there’s 
some reason — some foolish enough reason, I 
daresay, but sacred to her, ^od* bless h6r ! 
that kept her from listening to me. And, do 
you think I’m going to let a cobweb Idee that 
stand in the way of her happiness* and mine, 
while there’s a chance left of brusliing it away?” 

“ It’s a A-ery ingenious theory, Ao doubt, 
and a fine way of saving your pride. Wliy 
.can’t you take her refusal like a man. Are you 
the first to be rejected, do you suppose ? Is’love 
the only thing in life ? Are you love-sick boys 
to rule the world ? ” 

“ It’s the only thing for me, at present.” 

“ G-o home and study mathematics,” ci’ied the 
much-enduring Ralph, grimly ; “that's a nice, 
absorbing, steadying occupation for you.” 

Felix stared at him with a kind of sublime 
pity. What a poor, maimed, brokcn-wiiiged 
sort of life a man must lead, who could calmly’' 
suggest the study of the differential calculus as 
a cure for the wounds of the heart ! 

“ What a lot you have missed !” he said, in a 
sort of burst of comj)assion, looking at his cousin 
as if he were some new and curious variety of 
animal, “ Fd rather be in my shoes than yours, 
VOL. m. 46 
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eveiTthougli it is to be no. FI] tell yoii what,” 
he went on, not waiting for any rejoinder ; “ if 
shell have me, Til make something of life yet. 
Ill hegili to do something, and astonish you all. 

I have it in me, I Jiever went in for the high 
moral line, imt J liavo my ideas of what a man 
may d(.> to make the most of las opportunities.” 

Malle.son hardly listened to the impetuous 
' coniidenees lliat iullowed. If they reached him 
at all, it was hut as a dim echo of his own old 
hopes and, as]»irations, wlieu lie too had pos- 
sessed iln^ .snhlime eirolism of youth. Felix 
hrigliteiKsl iimif'r the visions he was calling up ; . 
he !i.. 1 always hemi rarely iVauk, and Jiot even 
the entire ahsi,;nee of symiiuthy could arrest the 
flow. 

‘ Mnllcson, who hnd .seated Jiimscdf again, leaned 
his liead on his hand. He was picturing — ^lieliad 
thought of it to weariness — the hour when he 
had surprised Hi clieckiiig back ber sobs, biding 
away the traces of her tears, lost be sliould read 
then, iir the breaking dawn ; and all this babble 
ill praise of ivork,- this sudden scorn of idlene8S_ 
passed through his brain like the jargon of an 
unknown tongue. 

It was bard eJt,ougb, surely, that be should 
have to onterfain this lover — now ardent and 
hopeful, now despairing — through the mortal 
hours that refused to hasten their steps and to 
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bring tbe moment of departure any nearer. 
Felix took it for granted, in the most exas- 
perating Way, that he was to be made welcome 
to house-room for himself and his plaints, and to 
a meal besides. For hunger, which is a very 
healthy symptom, began' now to assert itaelf. 

“ I brought my traps round liere,” he ex- 
plained. “ It’s as easy to start? from here as 'from 
the ‘Paris.’ Su[)pose you ring ami despatcli eld 
Anchel to the cafe for some su 2 >phr*?” 

“Send for yourself; I want notliiog,” 

“ Oh, you'll have acquired an ap))etitG by •the 
time his old legs have ti-<.)(ted biick," said Felix, 
jumping up and beginning to clear the t>ble of 
its burden of books and papei’s. “ Yoii oidy 
want to make a begii*iniiig. As for me, 1 forgot 
to eat, I believe. I was in an awfully queq^-‘ 
state till I had made up my mind.” 

The boy bad always taken liberties with the 
older man, who bad rather liked it ; but it was 
odd that he could not see hoW unwelcome he 
was for once. Malleson grow dumb <‘jt last 
under the infliction, and took refuge in his pipe. 
Felix behaved as very young men — and some 
older ones — are wont to Ijehave at certain crises 
of their lives. He stared for long space.s without 
movement into the fire ; then he would hurst 
out with hopes and doubts, plans and despond- 
encies, all in a breath. During intervals of 
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melanclioly and self-pity, he would consult the 
stars and heave profound sighs, and then again 
he was back at his friend’s elbow, making pr®’ 
posterous* demands pn his symjiathy. 

Perhaps Malle.son liardly believed in those 
vows f«id IjoBcst rcsolufions, in those assurances 
that tin; days of cakes and ale were over ; more 
lik(tly lie nevaa’ listened to them. He ate and 
(Imnk larfr iiulo, wliilc Felix tossed off glass after 
glass of the lie^it, thin vintage, his hopes rising 
every mom\^. Malleson had his own thoughts 
to ^a(;c, his own wai-ring impulses to wrestle 
with. AVliih; tlw; l)oy talked of love with some- 
thin a. new nn’eronce and awe in his heart, 
the uldf.r man was Imsy with the same passion, 
only with him it was liof'tlie love that claims, 
•but the iovt' fliat renonnees. 

Bnt it was no! lili fhc last moment of all that 
he sjioke. aiid tln.m with some of an Englishman’s 
grnfihess and hatred of a scene. 

Felix liad a ci^S'ri age to himself. There were 
very t^'w ]iassengers, and they were all armed 
mid hudtiled f'oi’ the most part together, talking 
lieroically ainl with a fine flavour of disdain of 
the [ioiils in front of them, yet casting dismal 
backward looks that belied them. No one cared 
to rnii the blockade wlio could stay peacefully at 
borne ; an<l the Englishman who ventured un- 
anned was looked on as a Bedlamite. But what 
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aire obstacles to lovers ? .and wbat are any 
dangers compared to that great and possible 
calamity of a refusal ? , 

Felix took possession of his solitary compart- 
ment with the air of a conqueror. He refused 
to fortify himself with newsp:q>;rs <3r sandwiches, 
a flask, or any otlier consolations of a traveller ; 
he had his hopes and his lea’rs, and tliese were 
food enough for mind and bod^y.* Tp to ffiis 
time nothing had been said Ix'yofid the merest 
commonplaces. It seemed as if 'r(^l<‘:?ia.(,‘hus were 
to depart on his mission witliont. the blessing of 
his old mentor. But at the laSt moment, when 
the word of \rarning had Im.'Ou given, <vikI the 
little crowd was sending its shrill good wishes 
after the adventui’ers aliuui. to face nnknown 
perils, Malleson put out lii:; hand. 

“Tell I)i, fi’om me,” he said slowly, ‘‘to think 
of nothing — nothing at all — but the jirompting 
of her own licait. Do you hear ? Bay it from 
me, as my wish.” 

Felix wrung the band hard in both bis 'own. 

“ I knew you would lielp-fne,” be said, taking 
this last kind stroke of fortune as i£ it were his 
due. “ She believes in you. She will listen if 
you bid her ! ” 

Then the tniin sped on its northern way, and 
the last thing that Malleson saw was a face 
stretched forth from it, all irradiated with smiles ; 
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and the last thing he heard was a strong young 
voice calling out audaciously, “ I’ll let you know 
of ray success.” The traveller took hope now as 
his comrade and hid defiance to his fears, for he 
could think of no scr.uple on Di’s part that 
woifId*fail to* vanish before the wish of her old 
friend llaljih. 

So one went on in sunshine, and the other in 
tiro shade. It^was a hard thing to have done; 
and Mallesoii, as he walked home, was conscious 
of a ccrtail^^u]>ercilious wonder at his own act. 
lie hiid so long ceased to expect anything heroic 
of himself, and if this was not quixotic, what, 
then,'>.n]d he calhul hv that iiame ? But it was 
not for Felix lie had done it. No, in spite of 
the grudging love he bore to the lad, it was not 
•ibr Felix. 

“ lie Avent homo and threw himself in his 
chair. The Tomnants of the meal were still on 
the tahlo; but the frank, persistent voice was 
silenced at last, :md there was nothing to disturb 
his tlfinking. 

— But piA'sently largaA’c that up too. His pen 
lay Avhere he had left it, the ink hardly dry on 
it, and as his glance fell on it his fingers closed 
about it eagerly. I,I ere AA^as consolation at hand. 
He drew his liooks and his papers tovrards him, 
“im])atient of life, patient only of Avork” — that 
faithful friend that never failed him. 
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CHAPTER Tir, 

“ Oh, le l)6ns tciops ! J’otaiR bioii ! ’i 

Mir war’s so wohl, so wfJi ’’ 

Dl had quickly formed a. f^roat frioiulship.for 
Lady Mallesoii, and 8]X!nt riiyoh time in the 
worship of the babies wlio had nsTirj)e<l Ivalph’s 
place. 

The widow was a foolish and iinpiilsive little 
woman, with caressing’ ways that were like halrn, 
after the robust and bracing sharjuioss of Relfs 
neighbourhood. Resides the baliics, wlio came 
in for lavish altcntiou. they bad one subject in 
common, of which neither eveiwwearied. Tt was 
Ralph this and Raljdi that, while (he ladies sat 
contriving picturesque garments for the twins 
or sipping their afternoon tea ; and lla; mother 
would point out with ])ride that the bigger and 
bolder of the boys who was named after Ids uncle. 
This young gentleman waS solemnly addressed 
a hundred times a day, and tfdd that he 
must faithfully observe the wa} s of his name- 
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sake and grow tip like him. Di let him itake 
endless liberties with her hair and dress, and 
play the most rmcoinfortable gymnastics on her 
knee. 1^1 le larger dole of ribbons and sweets, 
thongb bIio jnel ended to be severely jnst, went 
to tb(.’: youngster, who 'bad a look of the other 
Jialpli abont Lislmby brow. 

‘• ITc was so good to me,” Lady Mailleson 
would say in ber soft contralto; “ ifad he might 
have been angry, you know, Ijecause it was hard 
on him, wasn’t it y ” 

V Ob, J doti't think he cared,” said I)i, tossing 
the smaller Ibdph. ‘‘ lie isn’t a man to covet 
moru'v or titles; and for my part I think he is 
be.st :i^ho is.’’ 

“ There wasn’t much Iuoik'V, though my boys 
will be better otf than ilieir father was ; but he 
ought to have been the bead of the house.” 

“lie could iKivcr have looked for tliat. He 
must liavti known that lii.s brother would marry.” 

“ I don’t tbink so," said the widow quickly. 
“ Our marriage was ke[)t a secret. I did not 
even Icnow that my husband bad a brother till 
aimost the last. 1 fe never spoke of him.” 

“ llal}>b %\’as nf>t a brothei- to be ashamed of.” 

Di did not \vish to [xjuetrate the secrets of her 
friend’s married life, 'hut she was not slow to see 
that this was a thing to be disapproved. 

“ Mo. And you see, what with the unwelcome 
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surprise of a marriage, and one thing and 
another, I could not expect him to take kindly 
to me and the hoys. I use to cry about it on the 
voyage home. I thought .he would bate the 
hoys ” — she looked at the curly heads plaintively 
— “ but you can’t thinkiiow liyid l»e w.as ftf them 
though they were little.niites wljen he saw them, 
and gentlemen as a I’ule don’t take to hibies. 
He did every tiling for us, and settled *iis hei’C^'* 

“ That was last year ? ” 

“Yes,. just after I eanio lioine. Did lie tell 
you about us ? ” 

“ No, not then.” 

l)i reflected that, long and well iis sl.'v? had 
known Baljih, she had, heard singularly little 
about his fainilv. 

“lie is very good to us,” Lady Mallosoi'" 
said again. “lie is alwiiys sending jirescuts to 
the boys. I must sliow ytai liis last gift. They 
use the spoon.s every day, don’*t you, my 
beauties ? ” 

“Oh; I know about those. 1 helped to choose 
them.” Hi smiled as she i<inicnibej'ed that fly’- 
distant day, and then .she sighed. ^ 

“ Of course I will con.sult him about their 
education. They must go to Eton, il' we can 
afford it ; and to Oxford, as their fatlier and uncle 
did before them. l)i, couldn’t you persuade 
JElalph to come and live here ? It would be such 
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a comfort to have him always at hand. I can’t 
explain things in letters, you know.” 

“ Oh no,” said Di quickly. “ I am' sure he 
wouldn’t *come ; ayd besides I couldn’t spare 
him,” she added, smilingly. 

“ Jljit you have so maliy friends.” 

“ Very few, and nobody like Ralph. Do you 
knovv a stiaiige thing has happened? There 
v/&re two’]>uijde ho wished me to see, herein 
England. Yod wore the first.” 

“ So he 1.pld you* about us in the end ? ” 

‘H)h yes. Tie said I must come often. The 
other was a fri«^.nd of my mother’s — some one 
she knew when she was a girl. I got his 

address, and I was to Avi’itc to him if I 

wuuited very much to see him, since he had 
kjiowui manima ; but yesterday I saw a notice 
of his death in the Tim.es." 

“ How sad 1 Are you quite sure it was the 
same ? ” 

“Quito sure. 'Tt w^as the correct address, and 
everything. Ho lived in the east of England. 
I, wuinted to go even I thought they 

w'ould let me look at him, peihaps, if I told 
them about his having knowm mamma; but Bell 
said it w'ould be foolish, and could do no good. 
Oh, I wish 1 had w'ritten -at once when I came ! ” 

“ It would not have l>een nice for you. 'Your 
cousin w'as quite right.” Lady Malleson, who 
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was timid, shuddered over the strange fancy. 
“ You found my hoys and me alive and well, at 
any rate ; and you can tell Uncle Ralph all about 
us when you go back to hiniJ’ 

Nothing more was said then, but when the 
babies had been sent 'to th(>, nursery, '.Lady 
Malleson began once more — 

“ I wish Ralph would live licre. I would try 
to be very good to him.” 

“You wouldn’t like his untidy* ^v^'\ys and his 
pipes.” 

“ Yes, I should. I would bear anylhing* in 
that way; he do8crve.s the best*! can give him. 
Di, I must tell you, be did somelbing verv ,n)blo 
once. My husband was in troubb.', and be got 
him out of it ; be tr)ok it on biinstlf. d'bat was 
before I knew Roderick. I can’t explain tbing.s. 
and I only know this from some letters of my 
husband’s I have seen since be died. I. was 
looking in bis desk for some ])a]X!rs lliat were 
wanted, and I foun<l tbese. I*burnt tliem. No 
one else bad any right to know about it ; gmd it 
troubled me to think that. I bad fouiul out a 
secret Roderick had not shared with me. Do 
you think ho ivould liavo been very angry ? ’ 

“ It was mean of him not to tell von.” 

“ Di, you forget, he was my husband and the 
father of my children, and 1 loved bitn.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Di qiiickly. “I know it 
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doesn’t seem tlie same to you ; don’t tell me any 
more.” She wondered at her friend’s impnlse 
to confession. “I should -have kept my bus- 
hand’s sins to mysulf,” she thought, but she said 
nothing <,»f tin's aloud. 

“I .'■told you ,^hecaus^ I thought you liked 
I»al|)h.” said llie little widow, sobbing now, “*and 
J know lie likes you.” 

. «‘‘.Oh, 1* know he does,” said I)i, smiling at 
the idea that'she needed to be as.sured of Ralph's 
fi‘iendshi[>,, 

lie told ine so, he was always talking about 

you, and I thought if you could comfort him 

I aiifUmy hoys have done him so much harm ! ” 

“ lie couldn't he a dearer friend to me than 
he is,” said Hi, stooping to kiss the quivering 
■bps; “and 1 always knew he was the best of 
men. As to harm, he would laugh at you if 3 mu 
talked to him like that. He is as proud as you 
are of the ho.ys ; ami 1 am glad they have such 
a good uncle." *’ 

She. did not add she was sorry they had so 
had a fatlier. Shejhought veiy poorly of the 
late baronet, and glorilicd Ralph in her heart as 
a saint ami martyj'. “ I did not need her to tell 
me how good he was, or to urge me to care for 
him,” sht.i said to herself «s she went home, her 
head erect, her eyes shining, and her lips smiling 
at that brave story of her friend. 
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It was but a step from one house to the other, 

an4 she still wore thi§ look when she opened 

the drawing-room door, and found herself in a 

moment fice to face with F.clix Chester. She 

paused for hardly a perceptible instant, and 

then she went forward (]^iict]y.^ 

“ How do you do ? ” .s.ho said, holding out her 

hand. • 

“Quite well — oh, very well," he 'answm'cd 

ra.ther incohercntlv ; and them Ite ‘added some- 
*' ♦ 

thing about passing throii^b Loudon, and 
wishing to know liowshe luid stood the jonrnl^y. 

“ It was very nice, except dn the Lay of 
Biscay; it wasn’t exactly .smooth there. 

“ Not what you expected the .sea to be ?” 
“Not like our plain,"* she aiiswiired smiling. 
He wished she had not been quite so readv^ 
with her words and her smiles. 

“Mr. Chester lias had a much worse journey 
than you,” said Bell, looking up from her ‘knit- 
ting. “ He has been teilinjg' us about lii.s 
adventures.” , 

“ Oh, it was nothing,” he said lightly. “ A 

mere bit of bravado on the riart of the insur- 
• . . ^ • 

gents — a lesson in waiting — that was all.” (ft 
had by no means seemed sncli a mere trifle at 
tbe‘ tame to this impatien't wooer). “ Your 
Spaniard is an entertaining creatiii-e when be 
is dressed in a little brief aiitbority.” 
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“ Ab,” said madame, witli a little shiver, “you 
are well out of that barbarous laud, bothy of 
you/’ 

“ We ‘w(?re safo^ enough under our national 
colours. Do you remember Miss Barbara’s 
Unioi^ Jacki” ]i^‘ turniM to Di. Then he ex- 
plained f(j tlio oili(;r ladies bow Mrs. Gordon 
bad' manufactured a wonderful banner, which 
Jispkiyyd from a window on every fresh 
runionr of a.Oarlist n})proacb. “We were all 
at tlic maly ng <jf ii. ; the chief difficulty was to 
get the band of the St. Andrew’s Cross 

to show u]> properly. There would have been 
no yij'tue iji the Hag nule.ss Scotland had been 
well re[)rosented.” 

“ Miss Bai-bara is very loyal, she would please 
you, Bell. Bid vou sec any of them — did you 
see jiapa ?” i>i asked, turning to Felix. 

“Xo.” He was ready to scoui’ge liiinself for 
the omission. “ 1 was only a few hours in 
Madri<l, and 1. -i-.pent them witli Ralph.” He 
rcmendKU'ed all at once that he ought to have 
had a solemn inieiwiew Avith Mr. Oiivry. That 
was the thing aspirants were always supposed 
to do. Why liad he so recklessly wasted his 
opportunities; why had he not cultivated that 
hlaiid gentleman’s society, with more as.siduity ? 
He was teinptt'd to go on the spot and procure a 
return ticket for Madrid, 
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“ Ralph was well ? Good old Ralph ! ” said 
and a smile curle^ her lips again as she 
rcmemBered what a hero he was. 

“ Yes ; and hard at work, .of course, as usual.” 

“ Who is this Ralph ? ” said Bell, with a touch 
of asperity. She misliked th^_ warmth 0/ tone 
in which he was mentipned. 

“ Why, I have told you aRout him often ! He 
is my dearest friend and brother,” ,sajd I)i^''with 
shining eyes. * ’ 

“ And mine,” cried Felix hotly. “ JTo is the 
best old fellow in the world.'’ Ho forgot 
Ralph’s lukewarm reception » of his tidings, 
lie would have forgiven his cousin anv cold- 
ness, since he served as sucli .a delightful tie 
and common bond of union with Hi. 

“ And he is half Scotch,” said Hi demurely, 
as if this were his crowning virtue. 

“ And yet bo is (amtent to li^'e in Bpaiti ? It 
seems to me you are all ver)' bad patriots over 
there.” 

“ You find Scotch ])eo])le everywhere,” said 
Felix, as if he were annojiiicing an important 
discovery. “ There are a gwd lot of them in 
London, and they manage to rub along some- 
how.” 

“ That is our revenge for Floilden,” said 
Miss Bell promptly ; and this brilliant reply 
deserves to be recorded as the nearest approach 
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to a joke ever made by tbis matter-of-fact yotmg 
woman. 

Madame smiled inwardly at the graclousncss 
of Bell’s t«.‘Hring tc^wards her guest. She shut 
her eyes and tried to think that it was M. 
Adolphe, wlia with <fuch an air of being at 
homo in the easy chair, ^ind in whose honour 
Bell had laid aside her knitting. Alas! the 
elogefl“d and eiiivalrons M. Adolphe would never 
have dared kf tSke the liberties this young man 
was taking.*who uelually smiled at things Scotch 
and •remai lied *Tuirobidced. Ihdl and lie, indeed, 
ffot on excelleiit^v. Thov wore both entirelv 
hoTiffSi; and there was something dii-cct and 
simple ■alK)tit Bell that so far eonnterha lanced 
her inability lo appr--ciato a ])loasantrv. though 
d.ain aware that in this ago of ours it is counted 
almost criminal to he without a, sense of luimour. 

“ Htay and have some tea, unless you despise 
tea in the aftm-noou ?” slic said; when Im showed 
signs of taking hi’^' leave. 

“ I .think it is a dellglitful institution/' he 
said fervently ; and, indeed, it wa.s a fashion that 
pleased him much at tlio moment, since it gave 
him an excuse to linger. 

“ Ilalpli sent }'ou a message ; it was rather 
a Ions; one. Mav I coma another dav and 
deliver it?” he asked boldly, as he carried off 
Di's cap. 
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It was Bell who was the first to repi}". He 
somehow got permisijiou without dilficulty, 
eyen graciousl y,t o coiiio again. “ Wo shall ho 
very happy to see yon when, yon have' nothing 
bettor to do,” slio sa1d.,.in her formal little way 
that always ainiiscd mauanio. .» 

It .surprised l)i, wlion she had time to think 
of it, and sho thought :i goo>l.dcal of it, in the 
solitude of her ['ivtty vomu - how ^^■l.sily 
inceiiug had Ikhui g>>t ovi-r, and lunv well Fohx 
had siH-eeodod in luakitig ;i ge-od jnipression 
on i la.' niisiros,'^ oi the. hmise, ; n<* stieli siiuplo 

niatte.r for an ihigh-^hiuan, if yon pl(.•a..■^e. 

“That's an inlelligeiit young tntm," .sTfid 
madaine .sotlly. lie, lias heen ('votv where — 
at Kyitjiuvo. too." 

“ Ve^.' said Bell. “lie knows the Hoiit 
dci.‘^o7t.'-, hi" (aiid lii.-fi- till;' Si'cict poepL-d out). 
“ I ean i think how f no\'('.r happened to ,so(7 him 
there. Ho says iu.; will very Jiltoly vhit them 
this Mtiniiior. 1.1(7 may ]»(;■ g(;i!ig‘ alauit the sanu.! 
time wi.( g(>. ' , 

“Then lie will esetnl- ns," said madanio 

• * * 

grticiously. 

Ihit l>i had not to wait on tardy .Angn.st 
days for fnrtlier meetings. Jt was wonderful 
what a large licence. » the young man took to 
hi.'!iS(iir from Miss Boll's stilf ])ormi.s.don, an(l 
how often ho turned up in the little house at 
von. ill. 47 
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KoHsing^toTi. His excuses were Maclikve^lliifi in, 
tbeir ingenuity. You vAuld have thoiight Jhi!^ 
he was a raw countryman of Miss 
so 'eager was his ti^irst for sight-seeing ; 
for arf, it seemed as if ho were left to be its adfe 
(.‘hanipon. , _ 

Boll fell in f[i.titc pleasantly with all his pro- 

j/O.sal.s, 

• '^‘fc41iss*()ii\ iy hasn’t seen the Dudley or the 
Society of Ih'iflsli Artists,” he would say <|uite 


gravely. ‘iDon't n'ou think we ought to go there 
this afternoon? It's as well to let her see the.se 


things now, fo?* tifter .Scotland, you know, she 
wetivt cai'ff for stniry galleries,” sahl this diplo- 
inalie youth. 

“ he.rtainly,'' she would reply with equal 
gravity, hy all jiieans let us go. 1 wish to be 
<pntc impartial. I wisli her to .see everything.” 

She gav(> \o(l Henderson some credit for good 
taste in the ehoiiai of a friend. Here was an 


Ihiglishnian wlfo could in his poor way appre- 
<;iut(!flhe siqu.uh rily of north over south. And 
as for Di all this lime — every one who has over 
read a no\<‘i must know hv heart what she felt 
and thought lunv hitter-sweet were her reBec- 
tions, how hvave and iiow unending her battles 
with herself. Philippa’s, name wa.s not raen- 
tioued by eitlier of thorn, yet she could not blit 
wonder wiicri.' he spent the hours that wore not 
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at liiensiii^^n. Did Philippa sing to 
J&fe iii' the dull Bromoton drawing-room, and 
did they laugh togethe^ as they used to laugh — 
the^erry peals coming up .to her as *she stood 
' alone on her high hajpony above the surging 
<fe)wd? She tried to *omernhcr .claims*. older 
than hers — ^promises .meant laithfully ; ^she 
honestly strove to hope that bVdix ibuud the 
respectable Bromi)toii mansion a, s(M-t ^)f oiri Lldy 
paradise; but it was a jx)or, liali-hcfiirislied hopes 
at the best, and it s tenn ol' life was nearly over. 

On one occasion, when they *liad all Ifeen 
looking at some ])ictures iji l>(»nd Stivet, Felix 
persuaded the ladies to rest for lialf an hour' in 
his rooms. He had somt'. largo pliotograifjs of 
Scotch sccnerv, about tlie momiting of wliicb 
ho was anxious to consnil. .Miss Fnllarton, Tlg^ 
place was close at hand, he said, overruling all 
objections, and leading tlio \va,y boldly. He 
had hinted modesiiy at the disttomfwt of a 
bachelor’s home, but in (rutli fiii! (juartors mn-e 
very luxurious. The large sitting-room over- 
looked a busy fasliionablo stffiet, but it was fu|l 
of subdued light, and the air was juiavy with 
the breath of liowers, such as are not often found 
in a bachelor's don. 

, Jlere, too, Lady ifalleson was discovered 
seated. She liad taken off her bonnet, and looked 
very much at home, so perhaps this lavisli and 
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reckless display of liotliouse treasures was for 

lier pleasure. ' : 

“I airi so glad you Tiave come,” she s^id, 
seizing iTi ; “I tlK^ught you would never have 
had oiiongli of art.” 

“ 4rt has .taken it, <#f!t of us, at any rate. 
Now, y<)ii will stay and eat something l>efore we 
look" at ihe photog,raplis’? There’s nothing like 
galj(iry for giving one an appetite.” 

If(! went *;itl’ay with pretence of ordering 
an iinj))’OTiy»tn nieal, as if they did not all know 
tjuhe wtill tlial, Ihe feast was spread and waiting 
tlioin in the next room. 

V)ino and take off your Innincts,” said Lady 
Malleso?!, rising, and leading the way. “ Di, 
yon look cpiite pale with the heat.” She lifted 
a llask f)f eau-de-Cologne, and sprinkling her 
nngers, touched the girl's pale cheeks softly. 
“It is hot. Did you know we were coming?” 
“AVhy, yes !” cried ti.e little widow. “ He 
wrote to me two«i.lavs awo.’' 

“'4'liat explains his gold-topped scent-^bottles,” 
s:ii(l Dell gravely. “ When will men learn that 
’wou\^u\ are not all fiivolous ? 1 thought he was 
sensihle.'’ 

“ Deriimie is very nice on a hot day* Don’t 
yen lliink so?” Lady, Malleson Opened her 
<nes very wide. She did not nnderst^d., jBpll’s 
look, ^Yllich said as plainly as possihfeky*^® 
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JEaglish, poor thing. English people jire all bo 
luxuriouB, She doesn^ know any better.” 

“ He’s a charming young man,” said niaclame, 
with enthusiasm ; ” he's qifite Parisian.” Sl>o 
put up her eyeglass dlid looked all round the 
sitting-room, to which tficy liaA returned. ’ 

“ Why doesn’t he hang iij) liis soup-tureen ?” 
Bell asked, glancing with disn]i])roval at the 
hits of china suspended on ihe ^valls. sup- 
jx>so you will go into rapture's oven tliat terra- 
cotta vase; hut it looks tome lilsj.? nothing else 
so much as the section of a dr:(in-pii>o,” 

Felix came back ju’cscntly* and marshajled 
them into the dining-room, lie ne,':,^!ected La.dy 
Malleson, and devoted .his whole nitention to 
Bell. Madame Lavoisier was (n'cujhed in ap- 
proving of the many little dishes, dainty an^l 
delicate. “None of your hig Fnglish roasts, 
all raw and red," she remarked afterwards. It 
was a hampjot arranged alley a fashion that 
would not have (lisgrac( <l a Krenelnuan I)i and 
her friend were deep in discourse about the 
babies ; the mother dese.rihirtg with })ardonahle 
pride their late.#. aec()mplishments,»so tliat Bell 
clear field, and was able to give this Eng- 
lishin0tn. much valuable advice. 

: Afterwards he shovvhd them his little collection 
'With hospitable grace. It was a curious medley, 
might have passed for a record of many 
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fancies, hotly pi:y'sued[ and soc«j;ahan- 
ddned. There were relics of boating, >acjBg‘, 
and hunting days, and one trophy from a fer^ 
north deer foT'cst dhat won Miss Fnlhtrton’s 
regitrd, and restored tl;^e young man to the 
old ])lae(! ill her ^Wteem^; black-letter books and 
j»otte.ry of eccentric devifx*, not to speak of pipes 
and whips, and weapons of slaughtOi* enough to 

fivl’nisli forth’au anuourv. 

<* • . 

“And do.vou carry all this about with you ?” 
Hell asked/ . ' 

“ Oh no. I only come here from time to 
tirao. I knock alVnit the world a good deal, you 
si‘(;, and, this is all T can boast of in the way of 
a home.” 

“ One can see that you have seen the world,” 
s<4id inadume grnciotisly ; “this apartment is 
hewilching.” , ' 

“ It is dull' enongh often, I assure you.” 

n(a spoke .'^o earnestly that Lady Mallesoii’s 
gentle heait was touched for him. Would he 
like ft visit now and then from the twins' ? she 
wondenal. She wat, couvsidering whether she 
(;ou]d msikc. this sacrifice to his cheerfulness, 
when he again addressed 'Bell. 

“ I want yonr opipiou of the piano. Miss $'nl- 
lurlon, if you will kindly give it. It’s ®i neW' 
one, and I'm not sure of the tone. Won’t yon 
please try it for me ? ’’ r 
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Ije led her across t^je room, and Bell seated 
Itfcraclf and struck some chords critically. She 
Ijaye her verdict cduscientionsly, and then 
instinctively her fingers wandered into a plain- 
tive minor air, and slief hegfin to sing absently ; 

Oh, why h.‘ft I rny lianit* ? 

Why did I eros« the cle<3j) ? • 

Oh, why left I my jianio wjiert'. my iovefatlitirs slcep'^ 

I Kigh for Scotia's shore. 

And I gaze across the sea, 

But 1 cannot got a hlink n* my aiu couiitroo/' 

• 

Felix lingered dutifully till the first Ihuis 
were sung, and then he loft litu' side and went 
to I)j, who stood at the ninmont alone, a little 
apart from the other ladies who had witlnlrawu 
to one of the windows. , 

She had beeit very <juiel ; she alone a.sived_y;> 
questions. She was living in those d:iys in a 
sort of dream from which she know that sooner 
or later she must awiike. d'lieie had been no 
pfiin, hardly any awkwardnesV in tiiis renewed 
friendship. Why should they noil he friends, 
best and faithfullest of .fryMids ? Felix had 
been very gentle with her and l^ad forgiven 
her any disappointment she might have caused 
him. He. had got over it hcantifnllv. She 
professed herself glad that he li.iJ forgiven and 
forgotten, and did her licst to stifle the iin- 
, j^ertiueiit doubts that would assert ihem'selve.s, 
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and to believe tin’s pref|)sfceroiis fiction rather 
than give her fluttering hopes their due. *' 

Felix hatl liardly spol^en to her all day. It 
was very*i'u<le of bitn to talk when Miss Bell 
was enl'Miaiiiing the coiii|wiy ; hut the matrons 
who fifood liy tLV* window had set a bad ex- 
am})]c, anil tlie singer .would never reproach 
them; she was, indeed, far away from them all 
ilf*hei'--“ aifi itmuttfee.” 

“Yon kty)\V *t]iat song?” ho asked, coming 
close to law, and speaking low not to disturb 
the 'music, 

“ No.” she said. “ Is it Hootch ? ” 

‘^k;s, it always makes rue feel wretched — an 
outcast, a train]v -a wandering Dutchman, if 
yoji like,” 

^,‘‘Ayhy?” she questioned, opening her eyes; 
“ it is ])retiy.” 

“It’s a. ]n)siiive insult to sing it in my 
hearing; what> liavc 1 to do v/ilh songs about 
home? 1 luiglit long for a lifetime, but where 
is mydionie, hme or across the sea?” 

“ Yon ha\ (> a, very pretty one here,” said 
l)i, not uninelined to smile at this tirade. 

is ! ” It. is impossible to convey the 
<lisdain (.>f the tone. “ Do you call this a 
home ? I've a roof to cover mo, no doubt ; but 
then, any fellow with twopence in bis pocket 
can command that — as for anything else- — 
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He poured contempt on his surroundings. 
Nothing could be more pitiable than his circum- 
stances. Where was any lot so hard as his ? 
“ I see other men posit ivcU* gloating on their 
happiness. They talK|. to you of an English 
fireside — what do 1 know t of » an English 
fireside? I live on the outshirls of lifc^; I 
look at hapfunc.ss through •oilier men’s eyes. 
There's noliody in London more* h'noly' tliTifi 
1 am. 

“ You could go somewhere else,'* she sug- 
gested, this time laughing outright. “If'the 
sight of your friends in LoiHh’m makes you so 
unhappy, Avhy don’t you go) somewhere^ else ? ’’ 

Felix, with a sudden change from tragic woe 
to the utmost eagerness, answered jirompily, . 

“ I’ve been thinking of that, ’^'ou don’t cajj'.* 
very much for London, do you > ” 

“ Not A'ery nnuh,” said I)i, ftiliiig to .see 
what this had to do with tlie (juesi.iun. 

“ A man ought to settle and have a la’t of 
earth to call his own. Jt seems to me tint best 
sort of career, the best *wiiy to acquire an 
interest in your country and your vountrymen. 
That sort of thing is impossjl do here. A bachelor 
in London is the most .selfish lieing in existence. 
Y'ou believe in all that, don't you ? 1 wanted 

to consult you about it.’' Was there ever a 
youth so eager for miscellaneous advice ? 
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“I think it would be^good for you to,haY6 
some work to do.” 

“You think I liave been sbamefullv idle?” 

“Not sliarnerully,” she smiled, “but just a : 
little, perhaps.” 

“ Ptbpei'ty* nowadays brings plenty of re- 
sponsiliilirlcs, if one caros to Pike them on one’s 
sbonMers." ' 

You would like to buv land in England?” 

“ A man, I know told me yesterday of a place 
that is fur ^ale in Essex. Just the sort of thing 
I’ve been looking out for, for a year or two — by 
tits and starts,” he acknowledged with a smile. 

“ But 1 fiupj)oso, as old Ealph is always saying, 
one must cease to rove about the world some 
day.” 

♦ . “Then the song would come true for you, 
too.” 

He looked as if ho were about to say 
something iinjM'tnous, hut he checked himself 
in time. “ I ]i\ e in hope that it will come true: — 
the home to go iu, not to leave. About this 
place; — tlauc is a<i -old house, and it has a hit 
of a histony. It is nothing veiy grand nr 
pretentious, but it .was once upon a time a 
favourite huuting-lydge of Henry Till., and 
there is a room still called after Anne BofejnUj, 
where she is s,‘iid to have slept. There is ^ 
inscription to Queen Elizabeth too, over the 
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• entrance, in wbicli twy call Jier a “ sbiiiing 
star of piety” and other flattering’ things, so, you 
see^ it has a fine flavour of royalty about it.^’ 

“ I like an old housd, a heuse with a story,”’ 
said I)i, conscientiously tryini^, but with very 
poor success, to picture ‘Jflii I i]>j)a flit ting* ’about 
in the stately rooms, where the l»eautii’al ,and 
unfortunate young Amu; once qm.’cned it. 

“Do you know those gn;eii Kssex hines? 

, Tiiere is nothing like them iu tluur own way 
for heauty.” 

She shook her head. 

“ I have never been there.” * 

“Ah! 1 forgot this was your fii-.styisit to 
England. You must go. You shoultl see the 
hedgerows there in Juik;.” 

“Mamma was born there, but 1 don’t knaiv 
where; and an old friend ol’ hcu’s who could 
have told mo died the other day.” A little 
shade of sadness crossed her j;H;e. , 

“M,ay I. find out?” ho asked gently ; “it 
wouldn’t he difficult, and then jterhajts' you 
would like to go yourself some day and see 
the place.” 

“1 should like to see it, if yon could find out.” 

^ I will. I am going to take a i nn to Esse.v 
fohmprrow, at any ram, to ha ve a look at this 
plaice, and see if it is all it is said to he. And, 
if it should turn out a success, I was thinking, if 
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Lady MalleBon and Miss l^ell would consent, you . 
would pcrhaj)s all take pity on me and give me 
your vonliet. It's a very serious affair choosing 
a house, and tlieiv will lj>j all sorts of alterations 
t(» inulvu^ : and a man, you know, is perfectly 
helpless in such matters.” 

“ I don’t know. lielh must decide,” she said 
huri iedly, rising a:.i slie s])oke. She began to be 
afraid of thi^se [troposaJs for now days to be spent 
togetlior. hh'ihcr slio was less strong than she 
su)){)Osed iiv her doubts moi'C urgent. 

After all, Felix had not said the words he 
meant to say. This was neither the place nor 
the hour to nmew his pleading. Resides, as his 
love grew slrnnger iheia; was in it more of 
timidity ; he iirit less sure of his worthiness, 
h"-'s hopeful. 

At the h'st, wliile Bell’s fingers were touching 
the last elionls, he could hut put in a plea for 
further grace. 

“1 have never given you Ralph’s message,” 
he said. AVhfii 1 eomc back may I tell you , 
about it? It is so.nething that concerns. me 
very nearly. You will listen to it, won’t you?’’ 

Surely her fanev must liave passed away and 
touelied the rim of the truth, for sl»e paused, and; 
tlie sK)w colour rose and ebbed again in her 
before she spoke. 

For a moment he hung as anxiously on her 
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answer as if he had g^en her the message and 
waited her decision. 

She looked up and siid with a smile — 

“ I always listen to^what, Italph sdys. Yes, 
tell me when you comeMiack.'’ 
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(HAPTER Tin. 

“ . .,v ns leave, I praj, awhile ; 

\Ye l*iive some socrc-ts to confer about • . 

1 

Kkat^kuh of ftcliou ar(i well awsu’c that it is 
part of llie iU)V(;liKt'8 Jiiission to create clouds, 
inisniKlerstaiidiiin's, rifts within the lute ; 
shiulowH, in short, of one kind or another, in 
whicli the hero and lioroinc are to wander 
a]Xiirt and di soon sol ate, until the sun bursts 
forth and shines on them in the last cliapter. ■ 
While l)i was bein^- made much of, and feted 
after the manner of a princess, fate was as 
remorselessly weaving a net for her feet as if 
slie were an important heroine of romance. If 
was a Ii'iifr time, imhjed, before she heard the 
message it had cost Ralph so dear to send, and 
on wliieli Felix built so many hopes. 

While she was heedlessly droiiming away the 
last of many jdeasant hours, it is not to be 
8n]>])osed that Philippa and her mother were 
enjoyiTig thcms(dves. Tito dismal house at 
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Brompton had sometling to* do with it, and ■ 
the damaged furniture and broken tea-cmps. 
The temper suffers fro’ir these things, and Avlien 
you add to such small fkinoyances the mortifying 
knowledge that youi* friends have forgotten 
you, or, at least, got on^very Well^without you, 
you have good ground ^to think ill of the world. 

Mrs. lieushaw was, of course, w't.H aw^afe of 
Felix Chester’s presence in London, jnid^of th« 
way in which he spent his difvs, and at this 
time she took an exceedingly niorfijtl view of 
life. She used to hint darkly llf.it faithfulwess 
and constancy Avere Aurlues.lhat Jio longer 
existed, arxl that it AA'as her child's fate to b(^ 
as miserahle as she herself had been. 

“Miserable!” said f’hilippa, avIiorc distaste 
took another form; “I think some cheaper, 
word might do. Wo ha.v(^ liad our share of 
good things as well as others. I don't mean to 
sulk all day because flic Baird Browns haven’t 
asked me to tlieir hall.” 

“ That introduction to the 1 )e Lacys has rf^j)oilt 
them. I always thought Mis. Baird Brown 
very frivolous.” 

“ I’m not good enougli for them noAV. It 
seems to me there are a g'ood many people for 
Avhoin i’m not good eyongh*! ” 

Mrs, itenshuAV looked iit lier odtlly. 

“I think I’ll call on Miss Ouvry,” she said. 
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“Siie has come here oiiccf or twice, and it would 
he dhly polite to return her visit. I might take 
her a little drive, the da|^ you ^o to the dress- 
maker’s. “It will he something to do, I am 
sure she would like a little drive in the parlf. 
I dare* say >^mi^i wmdd lend me her 

carriage ioi‘ tlio, afternoon.” 

yes. Mrs.^ Smith ]vah not dropped ns. 
I'he yuilovt (diariot is very iiii]>osing, and there 
w'ould be rj'ifin* for all the ladies. I dare say 
von could c find a 'corner for Mr. Chester, too, 
since I am not to be of the party.” 

Wliat sui t of a person is this Miss Ful- 
larton ? ” 

“Site ’is not a ‘ pei'son ‘ at all; she’s a very 
discrimiiialitig young ' lady. I think- Mr. 
^lalleson woiild like lar.” 

“M'hat makes you lldnk of him?” Mrs, 
llensliaw uske<l with a touch of sharjmess. 

Oh, I don't kiiow.” Philippa opened her 
hhio eyes, “ I think of him very often. He 
is a sxiJ't of couscienc(j to nm. I can’t afford to 
keep a c(/nst.-ieiice for m}'self.” 

“ He is v(‘iy rough and ill-mumiered, I think ; 
and after the trouhle 1 t<H)k to please him ! ” 

“ That is just it," said Philippa, smiling to 
herself. “ One's coiiscience is always dreadfully 
uncivil and plain-spoken,” 

“ Well, go and [tut on your hat, and you can 
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•spost my note to Miss Ouvry on your way to 
the. Snii&s. But don’t stay long, Philippa. 
I desire you to be polte ; but the Sjniths are 
not people I wish y^u to 'be very intimate 
with.” , 

“ I’ll be very judicioufi,” said thfe youn^ lady 
grav^y. .“ I’ll hint to* them gently that I -am 
glad to know them 'till the i)e Lae^s call on, 
us. After that, it will be my paihful duty to 
drop them.” 

How often must I beg you iKit to talk like 
that, child! It is such bad taste. Here "are" 
the letters.” 

“ Have you been writing to Mrs. St John ? 
Do you want an introduction to the American 
colony here, mamma ? ” 

“ IVe been recommending Madame Duvodh^ie' 
her.” She arranged the scented sheets of 
paper with precise wire in her desk as she 
spoke. “ She is an excellent person, and such 
a good cook ; and she would take any ^ one 
on my recommendation, though she is so 
particular.” 

“I should not have thought Mis. St. John 
needed advice about Paris.”* 

“You heard her say she was going there 
immediately, and I aid always glad to assist a 
friend if I can.” 

“ I didn’t know you were so fond of her.” 

VOL. iiw 48 
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Philippa looked for a moment at her motherf^ 
as if she would have asked her a question, but 
Mrs. Henshaw had already began another 
letter. ^ 

“ Go away, child,” she cried ; “ you fidget me 
so, standing ‘'there.” <■ 

And Philippa went, her question unasked. 

It took but a moment to post the notes, but 
the Sinitiis' could not be treated so cavalieidy. 
They were kindly people, and Philippa thought 
that they' had been specially created to restore 
her sel{-resp(^ct. The world has a very en- 
gaging air so 'Jong as you ride through it at 
your ease, with lovers and friends bending low 
on every side of you j but when you liave to 
walk in tlie du.st, and are jostled by the crowd, 
w-yc; are glad enough of tlie homage of a Smith, 
and do not insist loo rigorously on having the 
full complement of h’s in the soothing things 
he says to you. 

I*hilippa was made much of by this good- 
tempered liousehold. The family chariot and 
jjny number of .horses she might please to 
commau'l were at her service. The Smith 
young ladies were Mery amiable. They admired 
Miss Henshaw’s heiiuty and her graceful ways. 
They would have liked' to offer her some of 
their superfluous finery, if that liad l)een at all 
a possible thing to do. They longed to have a 
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'fcTotlier, tliat lie might immediately fall in love 
with this new and charming friend. 

All this was very pheasant — pleasanter than 
the shabby Brompton |irawi>ag-room and her 
mamma’s plaintive monologue. Philippa 
lingered, and was late ‘in returning ta her 
home. She knew in -a moment, when she 
entered the dull, sunless room that something 
had happened. Disaster was in, the' very air. 
Her mother was idle— the letter unfinished. 
There were new signs of d<;jc;ctioh in her 
attitude, she was huddled in one corner' tJf 
the sofa, she looked shaken and cowed. 

Philippa’s mind wont back in a flash to. 
certain winter days in Madrid. 

“ Mamma,” she said, pausing on the threshold, 
‘‘what is it? Has any one I'ccn asking con- 
fer money?” Cretlitors clamorous for their 
due — this was the ibnn of trouble with which 
she was most familiar. 

“He was paid. When I made that sacrifice 
I did not think I should he called on to suffer 
any further humiliation. Tom have been cruel 
to me — an unnatural child ! ” Mrs.*Henshaw’s 
voice came muffled and faint from among the 
cushions. 

“ What is it, mammd ? ” She shut the door, 
and went forward, speaking gently. “ I don’t 
understand.’ Who has been troubling you?” 
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3jaotli6r. Tell me about it/’ ' 

“ It you who sho|ild have tol^| me ; you 
said it was all at an epd between you. What 
have I done t|iat I should have sueh an un- 
grateful daughter ! ” ' She lifted her head 
made a vague appeal to the furniture. 

“Do you mean Mr. Ferryman ?” 

“He has been here.” The mother spoke 
with growing agitation. “ He has been saying 
dreadfur'things to me; he says it wasn’t the 
muey.” 

“He was glkd enough to take the money,” 
said Philippii, with a curling lip. 

“ Ho says you gave him a solemn promise that 
you would marry him in a year, when he gave 
’ back the letters ; and when I told him that 
could not Ije, he said he would make you tell 
me himself in his presence,” 

“ Make, me ! ” 

“ He says he will never give you up.”* 

“ If I give him up it will come to the same 
.thing, I suppose-? ” 

“You have beliaved very badly,” said Mrs. 
llensbaw, relapsing into querulous complaint. 
“ You never think how all the suffering falls 
on me. How can I help you if you deceive 
me so ? And you told me it was ail at au 
end!” ‘ ; 



Puaippa exclaimed, pettisb^ 

x«^e the most preposte^us promises. I wanted 
tn get rid of him. I |WOuld have agreed to 
moon with him - J]?* *" 

pnrchab fiye minutes’ freedom. T6 Jie befteved 
me, he is. npt what I take him to be. _ 

‘tit is exceedingly wrongs it is wicked 
mie promioes that you don't mMn'to-keop. 

I thonght I had taught yoiihettei. . 

PhiKppa aaid nothing. Her raothnre httle 
mid mamma always reduced her to s.h«»^^ 
Presently, touched by I know net what sorrow- 
ful Ming of comradeship -of ‘ , 

shabby deeds and low ,anns-she went and 

Stood behind her mother’s sota. 

“Poor little mamma, what a plague I anuto. 

VOII ! sll6 Scl'ldi. 1 ' 

“ He will come again. He makes my i ^ 
wretched. I had sucli brilliant hopes for you , 

"le lifted her head proudly. 

“ If he comes again I will see lam ™yself.^ 

“ No no ; yoij will not. 1 forbid it. 
was clutched by the sleeve. . “ Ho you hear me, 

Philippa, I forbid you to see him . , i , . 

» ILy well, mamma,” said the girl calmly , 

“ jsst as you like. Wo can run away instead. 

“ He would follow us.” 
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“ He can’t follow us everywhere ; the cotton , 
and the beer would suffer. Yes, we may as 
well go. England has ^iot been so kind to us 
that we need regret leaving it; and discretion 
is perhaps the ^ better part, since I have no 
champion now to adopt my cause ! ” 

“ My poor child ! ” Mrs. Henshaw made a 
futile eilui't to takvj her daughter’s hand, “ Oh, 
what it ui to suffer from the treachery of a 
friend ! ” she said, with a quick change to senti- 
ment. “ it is just my story — just my own sad 
— sis^r,. repeating itself. I suffer for you and 
with you, my Philippa ! ” 

“Rut, indeed, 1 am not suffering!” cried 
Philippa gaily. “ I am luxuriating in- the 
thought of Paris. Madame Duval must take 
, us ..instead of Mrs. St. John. How charmed 
the dear old woman will be to see us! You 
had better write to Di, and put off the drive 
in the yellow chariot. I'll seek out M. Adolphe, 
the pigeon-breasted, and send him over to 
England. Oh, how much he will like it!” 
she cried, in a mocking voice. 

“How y<?u talk!” said her mother; hut sh© 
listened, a little consoled. For her, too, Paris 
seemed a city of refuge after England, which 
had not been gracious to her. She was glad 
to go, but she decided in her own mind that 
there was no such haste, no such pressure that 
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the matter of the drive need be put off. She 
had already given strict orders that Mr. Ferry- 
man was not again tp be admitted, and even 
he would hardly insist on ^forcing his way to 
her presence. 

She went alone to Kensington ^he nes.t day. 
Di was ready dressed and waiting for her; 
she was almost eager to g(K Some unspoken 
compunction filled her heart, wdiey s5ieJthought 
that she had drifted a little apai^, from Philippa, 
who had been her dearest fi iend. ^lie forgot 
the many times she had .sulhadl in the 
lady’s company, and only renunnhered t]}at she 
was Philippa’s mother and lier father’s old 
friend. 

There was no talk 5f IjcH's or of madame’s 
sharing the drive, and, indeed, they had not* 
been invited. Madame was guilty of peeping 
behind the drawn blind at the handsome lady 
with the nodding plumes, who lounged among 
the cushions as if to the mrftiner horn. Then 
Di stepped in beside her, the footman banged 
the door, and they set off. 

Madame looked with envmu.s ajdmi ration *at 
the 8j)ectacle; but Di’s heart sunk when ..ghe 
found herself alone^ with 1 *ej’ hostess. 

“ Philippa had an .engagement ; and, besides, 

I wanted you all to myself,” she said. “ I 
wanted to have a little talk with you.” 
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Site gave the order to drive to t]be odiiptry. 

“ It “will be quieter,” sbe explained^ as i^ey 
^nt towards Hammersmith. 

At first they spoke of indifferent matters ; but 
this light skimming over the surface of things 
was bqt' the pi;elude to graver business. 

“ I wanted to speak to you about Philippa,” 
said Mrs. Henshaw^presently. 

• “ Yes sqiid Hi, wondering, and a trifle 
anxious. “ She 'is well ?” 

“ She is well in health, poor child. She has 
jt,®j®!derful spiVit.” 

“ I have seen so little of her ; but when Bell 
asked her she would not come.” 

“ How could you expect it ? ” Mrs. Henshaw 
spoke with the gentlest' reproach. “Do yoh 
,think my child is made of stone ; do you thbik 
sfie is marble — dead, without feelings ; that she 
can look calmly on while another enjoys all that 
was once hers ? ” 

Hi’s heart beat with a sudden alarmed throb*^ 
bing;' but she would not stoop to say she did 
not understand. 

“No one wished to be unkind to her,” she; 
said. faintly. 

“ Perhaps not ; perhaps not.” Mrs. Henshaw 
shook her head gently^ “ But what inconstahcy ! ; 
wliat treachery ! ” ; 

“There was no treachery,” said Hi, 
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tip. She feli that this\m aiijust,aTKl her sense 

of righteoTisness gave her strength to speak her 

mind. She, at least, had been true to Philippa. 

“ I think you ought to know everything before 

you say that,” she said bravely. 

“I see my child suffering; isn’^ that enough 

for me ? I see that the most solemn claims have 

• # ' 

been disregarded, the most^ binding promises 
broken, and you tell me tber^ Is ^nothing 
treacherous in that ! Is it nothifig that her love 
should be wasted, her life bliglited 

The lady had worked herself*up intoja^y^ry;^ 
pretty indignation, though ijt was expressed 
with soft melancholy.^ She honestly believed 
that she and her daughter had a claim on the 
wayivard young man -^ho was in both minds, 
though his name had not been spoken by either. 
How else could she have taken money ’from 
him ? Was it not because ho was so much to 
her already, and one day to be her son that she 
had done it? But when she^ talked of wasted 
love and a blighted life, Di interrupted? her. 
The words jarred on her; they rang false. She 
; l^d a troubled doubt that il was^not Pbilip’pa 
, who would suffer, whose life would be desolate. 

^ Suppose he found out* that he did not care 
for her ienough — in tjiat way,” she said, though 
her voice was unsteady. “ Are you not — will 
you not think a little of him ? He has a right 
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to choose ; he has his own life to think of.” 
Her cheeks were glowing and she hung her 
head. If she was faithless to Philippa it was 
because slw was faithful to something better. 
“ You can’t choose f(>r another ; you can’t pass 
on love* at will,” she faltered. 

“ Ah ! you think so now. You told me some- 
thing very different once. It was you who gave 
me hope.” , 

“Yes,” said ‘Di ; “I believed it then. I 
believed it,, till to**day, I think; but I was 
wrong .” 

“ He has made you believe that ? ” 

“ lie never spoke of it. How could you think 
that of him*! ” 

“You have been a Mse friend to my poor 
^irl,” cried the mother. “ You, in whom she 
believed.” 

“ No,” said Di, looking bravely at her com- 
panion. “ It may not seem so, but I have been 
true to her. I ''vant her to be happy ; but if he 
does not love her ? ” 

“ You mean that he loves you.” 

^ I did not say it ! ” cried poor Di, shocked, 
ashamed, distressed, “ Oh, you cannot think 
that I was pleading for myself! ” 

' “ Ah ! but it is trUe. You cannot deny it. 
Befoi"<S^^ he saw you she was everything to him — ■ 
everyth'ij.ng ; and now she is despised, slighted, 
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forgotten. And yet you wonder that she does not 
come to see you ! ” 

“ You don’t understand,” said I)i, with rising 
agitation. “ It is not as you suppose. I have 
not taken him from her.” 

But you cannot deny that yoji love him.” 

She spoke calmly ^ind with firmness. It was 
no moment to be angry. SJie had oilier shafts 
in reserve ; she knew that in the eud^she must 
conquer. No thought of thc*j)aiu and shame 
she was inflicting crossed 'her puyjiose. She 
was full of courage, for was she’ not lightircg for 
her child ? 

The girl at her side found no words to 
answer this charge. Her lips refused to speak, 
but her heart cried out in sudden confirmation. 
It was true that she loved liim. If she nevOT 
knew it before, at least she knew it now. They 
were crossing Kew liridge. Tlie placid river 
stealing along in the sunshine reflected here and 
there a patch of sky ; the qfiaiut houses on the 
bank were half asleep, and in tlie sluufberous 
stillness of the drowsy al’ternoon she heard but 
the one sound. It was an inarticylate voice, but 
the air seemed clamorous with it. “ Ymtjove 
him ! ” A thousand echoes seemed to catch it np^ 
and to repeat it endlessly — “ You love him [’jjjg 

“ Listen,” said Mrs. Heushaw, settling gbould 
among the cushions, and lowering the^^o^^ Pow 
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sKe carried. “I will tell you a story, my owu 
story. When I was young, a girl like PliiHppa, 
and as pretty as she is now, they tell me, there 
was some (fne I loved.” She paused, giving a 
moment’s bitter and vainly regretful thought to 
that one true emotion of her life. “ He cared for 
me ; we were boy and girl together. He would 
have loved me in time,” she went on* hotly, 
almost vehemently ; “ and I should have made 
him happy, bu? another girl stepped in, 
and took him from" me. That girl was your 
motherj^’_ 

If she had wished to distract her companion’s 
thoughts she had succeeded. 

“Mainmu!” said Di. “Oh, she can never 
have known that you cared for him.” Then 
she was suddenly struck by the resemblance of 
the tAvo experiences, and a multitude of hints 
and insinuations, hitherto not understood, rushed 
in upon her mind. 

“ She knew it ; and you are doing what she 
did.” - 

“ I am sorry, very sorry if we have hurt you, 
mamma and I,” Di faltered ; “ but as for papa, 
if it -was mamma he loAmd — don’t you see——?” 
\ “Your father! I am not talking of your 

"^er,” Mrs, Henshaw interrupted quickly. She 
Beforv^^^ to deal her last stroke, and even now 
every thi.+Qj.y in sight, she felt a momentary 
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pang of compunction. It was cruel, perhaps, 
and it was exceeding unpleasant, but she had 
her own child to think of. Then she remembered 
Ralph Malleson’s last words : if *he had not 
spared her, whj should sh(^ spare this girl ? 
He had ferreted out -her secret ; he had pro- 
claimed it aloud, laughed and jested about it, 
no doubt ; and was she to be more generous than 
he ? She grew hard as she recalled his look aiid 
his words. 

“ The wrong did, not end thcr6,” she said. 
“Your mother took him from mo, but, ho did 
not marry her. That was her punishment. And 
if you succeed better, if you marry Felix Chester, 
you will be punished too. You will be sorry for 
it all your life.” 

“ You have no right to say such things ,io 
me,” cried Di, stung at last into indignant anger ; 
“ and I don’t believe it — it is all false.” 

“ But you must believe it ; it is true. You 
will repent of it when it is too late ; you will 
think of my words then. You will bring your 
husband a stained name, do you hear me ? 
Would you like him to pity you, perhaps to 
despise you? You make me say hard things, 
but how can I help it ? Your lather is a dis- 
graced man. He took money that was not his 
own— money that was my father’s, and should 
have been mine. Do you understand now, how 
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mncli we have suffered at your haadsi how 
much I have forgiven ? ” 

During all the time in which these hot words 
were poured out on. her, Di had sat in amazed 
and perplexed sijence, her eyes fixed on the 
speaker's face ;\now she moved her head with a 
little, gesture of pride a(nd disdain, and her 
clasped hands relaxed their hold of each other. 

“ The padre ! ” she said ; and there was 
supreme amusement in her tone, and in the 
smile with '\\’hich she greeted this preposterous 
Story. “You expect me to believe a wicked 
story like that — the padre steal money that 
bekinged to you ! ” 

“Ah, you may laugh no^,” said Mrs. Hen- 
shaw, bitterly inortilicd at this reception of the 
truth. She had oxj)(;cted the girl to be cowed, 
overwhelmed, bowed down •with shame, and she 
sat erect with flaslung eyes, and a proxid disdain 
on her lips. “ Ask others, who will tell you the 
same tale ; you will not laugh then. Ask your 
friend Mr. Mallcson ; ask your father himself, 
he will hardly deny it ; ask Mrs. Grordon, Mrs. St. 
John, any on^ you choose, since you refuse to 
belirve my poor w'ords.” 

“ Ask them ? That would be to doubt him 
and to believe you. Do you think, because you 
are disappointed — because you tbink we have 
hurt you, though we have not — that I shall look 
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on my father as a thief, and my mother — oh, I 
will not speak of her to you ! She was good, 
and you — you are cruel and wicked. I will get 
Out here, if you please,” she said, rising and 
stopping the coachman with j\n imperious little 
sign. 

Her voice frightened the older lady. into 
bewildered acquiescence. SJie was ^ so hot, so 
fierce in her young indignation^ 

“ I don’t think 1 can ever sjioak to you again. 
You couldn't expect it, after the thinj»’s you have 
said; but I’ll always love l^hilippa,” slii^ added, 
with a break in her clear ringing voice. 

Then she w’aved to the man to go on, and she 
was left alone in the straggling outskirts of 
Hammersmith. There wore some small gutter 
children, who set up a shrill shout, anci racc;h 
a little way after the stately yellow chariot, 
stirring the dust with tlieir l)are feet. Deonys 
laughed with them. She felt a strange inclina- 
tion to mirth ; she walked with a defiant head, 
and looked about her proudly. She felt strong 
enough to walk for a hundred miles, .and the bit 
of bare road that divided her frwm her home 
looked all too short. , 

The blood was leaping^ and tingling in her 
veins ; her feet felt .winged. wShe never knew 
how hot the sun was, how still and oppressive 
the air. In this mood and mind she went home ; 



gke pulled the bell with a steady hah^ 

marched upstoirs with the bearing of a j^uem. 
She went straight to her own room, and took off 
her outer dress in haste, yet with orderly touches, 
folding and putting it away. Then at last she 
paused^ while a sudden, wild suspicion crossed 
her mind, that there would come a moment when 
she should have to think; till now there had 
been sometliing^to do. 

She went and stood by the window, looking 
vaguely otit. While she was still held in the 
clutch /)f that dread — the dread that she must 
by-and-by think and remember— the door 
oj)ened, and her cousin came in. 

“Look' here, Di,” she cried, and her voice 
expressed rare pleasure. “ See what came when 
■"'you were out. Flowers ! country ones, wild 
ones ; peep in here.” 

Then, surprised at the other’s silence, she 
glanced up. 

“ What is it ! ” she cried in alarm. “ Are 
you ill ? ” 

Di lifted her hands as if to steady her lips, 
which were trembling ; then, in a sudden need 
of comfort, of refuge from her alarm, she put 
her arms round her cousin’s neck. “ Oh, Bell, 
I am so miserable ! ” she sobbed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Now let it work. MiscLicf, thou art afoot. 

Take tliou wliat course tliou wilt.’* 

# 

“Bring me no more reports : lot tlieiu all fly! ' 

Madrid is not a pleasant place in July. Ko 
shutters are close enough to exclude the pitiless 
sun ; one suffers alternately from fevered heat 
and a deadly languor hardly more enduriible 
the day is a long purgatory, from which there 
is no deliverance till darkness conquers the 
light, 

Malleson would not follow the universal 
example of flight. He took a dogged pleasure 
in staying on in the arid city, in being now 
burnt up and now chilled, while .his friends 
took refuge in the mountains or by the ttoa*. 
He said, in answer to every remonstrance, that 
lie had work to do. He clung to this pretence 
of being too busy to spare a moment, even to 
thrust some shirts and a book or two info his 
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portmanteau, wi.en lie wrote to Di, liis notes 
were scribbled with old Ancbel grumbling at 
his ear, and aimouncing the closing hour to be 
perilously near. The one thing that be declared 
to be perfectly .impossible, was his promised 
journey to ET.-glaml, , 

“ 1 must bj ciik my promise for once,” he 
wu’ote. “ I can't get away. See what it is to 
be a toiler 1 ” 

Di read ..those letters with a sigh, and yet 
with a certain ])ridc in Italph’s importance. 
She behevf.'d in all good faith that journalism 
would collapse without his strong support; that 
the great daily for which he toiled would 
become so mnch waste paper, should he desert 
it. He made a binvc effort to have an equal 
Jaitlviii the value of his labours ; to assure him- 
self that England was waiting for his words of 
wisdom, d'he cacoctJuus seribendi had seized 
him, and he worked unremittingly, but it would 
not always do. There were times when his 
pen dropped fiom.his fingers, when he was 
fprced to think, y.hen foigetfulne.ss would not 
come at will — w hen he was conscious of a fierce, 
almost an o\ ermasteriiig longing for one glimpse 
of a sweet face far away. 

At these times he could hardly restrain him- 
self from rushing out and buying a ticket for 
London — then he remembered Felix, and sat 
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doi^n again, pulling his pa|)ers towards liiiu 
and dipping his pen griinlj in the ink. Was 
he to travel all these miles only to listen to the 
hoy’s outpourings, to afiare his hopes and fears 
— perhaps to witness his success ? The thought 
was not to l)e endured, • The letters that were 
brought to him made epochs in his barren life. 
Di wrote regularly; honest* little Qpistles, in, 
which she told him evcrything^viiVy I’^-uikly — 
what she had seen, what she had done. Bell's 
opinions and maxims wore largely (juoted, soine- 
tinics in all reverence and faith, jiow aiub again 
with a spice of fan. He tliongfit when he came 
to such passages that he could hear lun- merry 
laugh ; and he looked up startled, to be met by 
the dull, blank indifference of his shabby fur- 
nitui’e. 

By-and-by Felix's name Itegan to aj)poar in 
these chronicles. It came in sjKiringly, and 
yet the written sheets seemed jx) be full of him. 
The phrases were artless and candid as eyer ; 
but to his jealous scrutiny there was a new 
tenderness, a new reticence in .the very wording 
of the most commonplaee item of* news con- 
cerning him. 

All this time he was wipting for her con- 
fession. He knew that if there were any to 
make it would be made to him, and that Felix 
would flood him with extravagant outpourings 
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of joy. He awaited this ordeal grimly ; he 
told l)imse]f he was. ready to face it. After it 
he promised himself a .holiday, and a long one ; 
he raiglit even bring himself to go to England 
hy-ajjd-by, and congratulate these young people, 
who would Count on his sympathy. But first 
they must claim it, and as yet no bold and 
.tiiumphant announcement had come in Felix’s 
scrawlir'fg, school -boy hand. 

In the midst of jill this absorbing toil he had 
preserved the one good habit of going out 
nightly for his sup]icr. He had had thoughts, 
indeed, of renouncing this meal, or of making 
Anchel fetch it for him, but the latter plan 
hud drawbacks. He could be deaf to the old 
serving man's muttered remonstrances, but he 
•could not (juicken his hobbling gait, or eat the 
tepid messes tliat at last reached him; and, after 
a little (rial of abstinence, he gave in, like a 
wise man, and listened to the appeal of his 
ap])etile. 

It was on one of his journeys to the cafe he 
ti-e(inented that Jie mot Mrs. St. John, a late 
lingerer in the summer city. The American 
lady liad no strong, hold on his likings, and he 
was about to sneak past her, but she was deter- 
mined not to bo ignored.' 

She sailed down on him, barring his path; 
her maid lingered discreetly behind. 
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“Hot, isn’t it?” he remarked, with great 
originality, hoping to be let off with a bow and 
a stnile, but a hand was put out to detain him. 

“ Were you going to pass me ? ” sho» qx- 
eiaimed. “ Now, I call that real mean of you ; 
and Madrid as deserted as a grav^-yard. ' Why 
haven’t you been to see me ? ” 

“I’ve been busy,” ho an.wered, .wondering^ 
how soon it would bo possibl^^ ,to make his 
escape. 

“ Oh, don't toll me ! ” She tossed her , pretty 
head. “That’s what Mr. St. Jolin says. I 
believe it’s all an excuse. I |^uoss you found 
time to go and sec Mrs. Gordon.” 

“ I’ve been nowhere, I assure you.” 

“Well, I’m not going to wait for Mr. St. 
John any longer. I declare I’ve waste^l the.'’ 
whole summer waiting for liim. I'm going off 
to-morrow. The major’s going tx) take care of 
me. I guess it will be cooler in Paris, anyway.” 

Malleson murmured semetliing to the effect 
that the major was greatly honoured. 

“ He’s better than nobody,.” said the fran,k 
little lady. Anyway, he's a mati ; but I’m 
about worn out looking after him. I’ve beeli 
round to his place to see tluit he’s j)acked up.” 

“Ah, he is fortunate,” said .Malle.son, sup- 
posing some reply was expected oi him. 

“ He’s such an old gossip ; he’s more like 
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a woman. He’s 'tiO taken up with this story, 
yoii can’t think; I dare say he’s gone to your 
place to talk it over with you.” 

H Yery likely,” said Ralph, mentally resolving 
to extend his walk. He had no clue to thfe 
story hinted at, nor Lad he any desire to possess 
one. The w'ords, indeed, hardly entered his 
brain at all. 

“Well, yoO' do take it coolly ! ” 

“ Do I ? ” he said, smiling vacantly. “ I 
thought r did my share of grumbling at the 
heat.” • 

“1 don't believe you're listening. I think 
you might lunm told me ! ” cried his companion, 
suddenly rememhering to feel aggrieved. “ I’ve 
been so dull, too ! ” 

• She stood there before him in her elegant 
summer flounces, effectually barring his path, 
and now she was pouting and shooting at him 
glances of lively reproach. . . 

He wondered what it was all about. 

“ You knew 1 was dying for some news. It’s 
a. real queer story.” ' ■ 

“ No doubt,” said Malleson desperately, 
floundering deej)eraT'd deeper into difficulties. 

Well, you ought to know. It was real sly 
(ff her to come here and make such friends with 
us all, and to keep so quiet. I guess she was 
no better than the rest of us, though she w'as 
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so strict with that girl of iers. Mr. St, John 
says he knew it all along, but that's non- 
sense. It’s just that he likes to think he knows 
more tlian others. IVe noticed tliat in men ; 
they like to Be masters in evoi;ything.” 

“We strive to keep.np <1, poo/ sembfance of 
authority,” said Malleson, with a dismal attempt 
at liveliness. “ So you are gt)ing off to-morrow ? 

Then I must wish yon ” 

“I declare,” she said ])ensiYely, .interrupting 
his farewell, “I don’t know wliat 'Laura wilt 
say to me for letting that man come to,our*ball. 
She’s so strict ; she’s got such notions ; she’s 
what I call a perfect Puritan.” 

“ You are^ going to Paris, yon knbw, so she 
won’t be able to scolcl yon,” ho answered at 
random. “ (rood-byc, and much liappiness.” /• 
He was congratulating himself on his escape 
when he heard little pattering steps behind 
him, and a shrill clear voice culling liim by his 
name. 

“ Mr. Malleson,” said the lady, bi’cathless and 
hot,' “ I declare I’m half dead with running.^ I 
wanted to say to you that I'm downright sorry 
for that poor little girl — yonr friend, y(ju kmw. 
It wasn’t her fault, I guess ; and I do think it 
was mean to write about her as she did. She's 
done nothing to make folks despise her. You 
tell her that I’ll stick by her whatever they 
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may say. I can ntike the men behave well to 
her, 'anyway. They’ve all got to obey me ” — • 
she threw up lier head, and looked at him with 
a liuigh — ‘^and wlten you have the men on 
your Side you’re aJl right, you know.” 

This* time it» was’the Jady who fled, and the 
geiit4em;in who stood rooted to the spot staring 
blankly ai't<^ her. 

What did tjhijj vulgar, horrible little person 
mean? iVll. his insular prejudices rose up in 
arms agiiinst her foolish ness— her too great 
li'iinlcues* ; and when a dim suspicion entered 
his mind that it Vas l)i whom she meant to 
]).‘iti'oijizc and defend, the blood pulsed in angry 
leaps through his veins,^ and moutited in dull 
red to his brow. It was vrell for her thiit she 
h;id tlcil. His little ])i, in need of her protec- 
tion, her jdoiidiug! He laughed at the very 
thought. His amazement and indignation so 
hi led his mind, that he forgot altogether the 
scra]:»s of intelligence that had reached him 
through Mrs. Bt. dohn’s talk; he only knew 
tln^t in some unkiiyl fashion rumour had been 
husy with ])Ps name, and that was enough for 
hirti. 

m 

He entered the cafe^ and almost mechanically 
gave his order, thinking wtli even a touch of 
amusemeut of the audacity of the lady’s speech. 
He had no sooner taken his seat at one of the 
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little marble-topped tables, tjban a man crossed 
to him from the other side of the room, bring- 
ing his wine-glass and newspaper with him. 

Malleson had hardly imwe than' a nodding 
acquaintance wdth this new-comer, but in the 
dearth and emptiness of tliQ* city the few 
lingerers were glad tjo draw togctlier ; Jind Mr. 
Ponsonby paid himself the .poor coinplirnent of 
dreading to be alone. 

“Queer story this, of Ouvry,” Ijo remarked, 
after they had discussed the weather Vnd imitters 
political. 

“Tve heard nothing," said Malleson curtly. 
So then it was Di’s lathei’ th(y were talking 
of? His brow darkened; he looked* very for- 
bidding. 

“No? You Vo been shutting yiuirf^elf ut.V 
eh? These tilings get about so soou*-^! thought 
you must have lieard.” 

“ I have been busy,” said Malleson shortly. 
“Nobody was obliging enou'gh to come and toll 
me. You are niy first informant.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Ponsonby, pulling his grey 
wdiiskers, not ill pleased at this distinction, “ 1 
always thought he was ^rather shady my.self. 
I’ve put it to Mrs. Ponsonby more than once 
like this : “ Here is Ouvry, by his own tliowing, 
the longest here of any of us, if you exce|)t the 
major. It’s a goodish bit of a man’s life that, 
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and yet you never Uiear of his running over to 
England. It’s odd that a man shouldn’t care to 
pay a visif now aud again to his owja country. 
It makes yo*u think,, yoii know, that it’s because 
he daren’t. That’s what I’ve said to my wife 
more than’ oncti.” 

“ you’ve been liero yoyrself a good while,” 
said Malleson vatlier brutally. 

“1 go to I^lhgl^ind every year or two. I pre- 
sume yon dyn’t mean to liint that / require to 
keep on llii?i side of llio ( 'hannel,” said the little 
man ‘showing sohio natural irritation. . 

“ (Jertainly not,* said Malleson coldly. 

“■ We are going again — in a. fortnight,” fumed 
the oth(;f. “AVe are going to visit Mrs. 
Ponsonby’s rehitions in iTorsetshire ; and I must 

*»ay it't^-ali, Avell, it's unydeasant ” 

“1 inie. ded no offence, said Kalph, rising 
rind ynishing back his chair — he left his supper 
untasled ; “ I nit at the same time can't you 
suppose that a man may have some other motive 
rather than the worst for not desiring to revisit 
his own eountrv ? She has been a hard enough 
ste]>mother to some of us,” be added bitterly. , 
iIo,iurned away as^be spoke and, nodding a 
good-night, left the cafe. 

Mr. Ponsonby stared after him wrathfully. 
He had been snubbed, and balked at the same 
time of a good story ; and it was not in human 
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nature to pardon the He used, hence- 

forward, to shake his head and liint darkly that 
Malleson’s views were peculiar. Y(5^u could not 
stir him from his inditference by th^wmrst news ; 
there was something quite immoral about his 
laxity. That was wljat cmno .of livihg in a 
foreign land without the saving influence of a 
periodical visit to England., 

Ralph had heard too nmch •for Jiis peace. 
That people’s tongues should ])e set a- wagging 
about Di’s father was enough. lJe*<lid not care 
to learn the paiticulars of the long-liiddml deed 
that had been disinterred, f«id was now being 
discussed with so much candour by bis friends. 
He was thinking chiefly of tlie little girl in 
England, with a thanfrful bciirt that she was so 
far away — so far beyond i-each of the pain he 
was suffering on her account. 

This was, then, the news Mrs. St. John was so 
anxious to share with him, “ Ti-ust a woman 
to take care of your reputation,” Im said to 
himself, with half whimsical s(;orn. “ She will 
sacrifice it for the sake of five minutes’ amuse- 
taent.” There was, indeed, soineihing [)agan in 
her frank seizure of this relief to her (Iwllnsss ; 
it might be his turn next to eiiliven the lady’s 
idle hours. PonsonA>y was little better than an 
old woman in his love of gossip; he would un- 
hesitatingly offer up his dearest friend for the 
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chance of a story told well. In the dearth 
and dullness of tlie city a hint of a mystery was 
as good as S windfall. No doubt this fine breath 
of scandal iiad already penetrated to every 
corner of <lie Barrio Salamanca, where the Eng- 
lish colohy had. established itself. It would not 
be the fault of these babblers if it failed to follow 
those who had gone to the mountains and the sea. 

' It did not st/»iko him yet to wonder how this 
rumour had arisen, how it had been raised out 
of the grave* where it had slept so long and so 
peacefully; it wfta there facing him, that was 
enough. Nor did die disbelieve it ; he knew it 
was true. 

IJe went, out and walked aimlesslv towards 

•/ 

the Pnerta del Sol, remembering to avoid his 
OMUi street, where the major was no doubt lying 
in wait fi;*.' him with another version of the 
story. jVfter the berniitdike life he had been 
living so long, it was strange to him to mingle 
again with the crowd which tlironged tlie streets 
now that the hottest hours were over. He 
seemed to have been suddenly thrust into a new 
world ; lie bad not bad time to collect or arrange 
bis thoughts, wliich passed aimlessly from Di’s 
father to Di herself safe in England. He re- 
membered his talk with Mrs. Gordon. Here, 
then, was the *01116 which he had declared he 
would have followed ruthlessly to the end. Now 
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that it was in his hands Jie felt no desire to 

know more. He was neither contemptuous, nor 
angry, nor pitiful. It appeared to liim as if he 
had known from the very, first that there was 
an underside to his friend’s pleasantness, and 
the revelation did not come oij. him with any 
sharp surprise ; it h^ardly as yet touched, him. 
He was chiefly Lent on, rememl)ering with 
pleasure how far off England \v;w ; what a wide 
sea rolled between; and how slow even the 
ugliest gossip would be in reaching* that distant 
shore. 

While busy thus with liis^pondcrings, he had 
unconsciously turned into the Eallo Preciados, 
This street was quieter than those he had left, 
for most of ihe holiday-makers had already 

reached the Prado, to which the music was 

^ , • 

calling tljem. He had not pr<i.^-3iled many 
steps when he saw tht! man he most Avishcd to 
avoid advancing to meet him. Tlicrc was pride 
in the major’s bearing, aiiTl a great disdain in 
the carriage of his head. Kaljdi looked about 
him for a means of escape from tliis irate military 
man ; the one thing he could Jiot do was to 
stand and listen. He was about to dive-inta an 
open doorway when he felt a touch upon his 
shoulder. 

“ I was coming to you,” said Mr. Ouvry, in 
his softest tone ; he passed his hand through 
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Malleson’g arm. ^‘,Were you going to my 
rooms ? All, there is the major,” he said, before' 
Balph could reply. He withdrew his hand, and 
held it out to the nejv-comer. “ A hot night,” 
he said pleasantly. “ I hear you are going off 
to-morrow.” ♦, * , 

Major (ribl)s paused in fi;ont of them.. It was 
a great inonient for; him. His cheeks were a 
dull red ; ^ his* eves glared under his bushy 
brows. He ignored the outstretched hand ; his 
voice was wfathfiil, but he spoke with dignity. ' 

“ Sir,” ,he saW, “ I'll thank you not to 
address me again Idl you liavo cleared yourself 
of the scaiidalous rumours that have arisen 
about you, * I am a ge.ntlemcn, sir, and used to 
the company of gentleiue*n. I decline, sir, to 
h:\ve anything to do with you till you have 
cleared j’O. 'scli'. I’m not a Puritan, God 
knows, but I'm a man of honour, and there are 
some things I can’t stomach.” 

Malleson foreboro iu pity to glance at his 
companion, while the major spoke ; but he was 
startled next moment to hear Mr. Ouvry’s voice, 
clear and soft as ever, perhaps even slightly 
amused. 

“ Come, major,” he said, “ this is hardly a 
w’ay to treat an old friend and school-fellow. 
You take for granted I am guilty, and you 
don’t even tell me of what offence I am accused.” 
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Don’t call yourself a fj^end of mine, sir ! ” 
interrupted the angry soldier, garnishing his 
talk with expressions that need not he recorded. 
“ Clear yourself, first ! ” 

“Come, come, major,” said Mr. Ouvry,' still 
bland and good-humoijrcd, ‘but Aj^itli a spark of 
fire in his cold eye, “.Be a little more guarded.” 

But the wrathful major wi)uld not listen. He 
was purple with anger, his dignity had vanished. 
“ Don’t address me, sir,” he cried^ “ Stick to 
your own fi'icnds ” — ho glanccMl sftornfully at 
Malleson — “ they are not so pat-ticnlar, it would 
seem.” 

He walked down the street, the embodiment of 
outraged, indignant virtue. Mr. OiiVry looked 
after him with a thin smile curling his well- 
cut lips. Then he turned to Itulph with ^ a 
slirug. 

“ He was always hasty. Wlia,t was it tliey 
used to call him at school ? FLirehob (.Jil.)bs ! A 
good name, eh? Come up to my rooms; I 
wanted to have a talk Avith you. Fm going oil' 
to-morrow, too. The heat has coiirpiered even 
me this year,” 

He spoke so easily that Malleson Avas ro.’ide?ed 
dumb out of sheer surprise, and followed him 
without a protest. He had not failed to notice 
the major’s sneers. He Avas taken for the friend 
of this man, about Avhom evil things were spoken ; 
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te had identified lymself with him — with Di’s 
father. 

When they got upstairs his host produced 
wine and cigars, and flung himself into the easy 
chair. 

“ Won’t you.jcoine’ witl^ me ? ” he said. ■ “ I’ve 
hoard of .some new ground down in the south- 
east, wliero you c:yi live snugly and cheaply, 
you know-— alw:i)^s a great matter that, for a 
poor man like me. It hasn’t got into the guide- 
books yet. • lil-ackburn told me of it ; he’s keep- 
ing ft a, secret,* in case the place should get 
bilked of and the prices be raised. A find like 
that is as good as a. ti-easure.’’ 

Malle.son had puslied aside his unfilled glass. 
He stood up and leaiicci against the mantel- 
piece; he felt as if lie were in a dream, and his 
voice souIi4'‘d odd and harsh to himself when at 
last he spoke. 

“What is that they are saying about you ? ” 
he asked abruptly. ^ 

Mr. Ouvry shrugged his shoulders once 
more. 

“ ITow can 1 tell you ? ’’ he said, almost as if 
he foend the question amusing. “They will 
say anything.” 

“ Is it true ? ” said Malleson again, hardly 
knowing why he asked the question. He knew 
it was true. 
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“ I suppose most of us ha^e committed a few 
peccadilloes in our day,” said the other,’ with an 
air of answering patiently. “ You can always 
find something to rake up against a tnan if you 
go far enough hack, and you may trust the 
women to woim out y^ur socretg» if you liave 
any.” ' . 

“ Does Di know of this ? " J^lalleson demanded 
suddenly, as a new fear crossed his mind. lie'* 
was not for a moment de(;eived f)y this easy pro- 
testation of innocence— of hoing no Worse than 
another — and he took no pains h/ hide his scorn. 

“ Di knows nothing to my di^scredit,” said liei' 
father quietly, and for the fust tiuKi with, per- 
haps, a toucli of shame. “ She is a good child. 
She loves me.” 

“ She would not be so base as to tell her,” 
said Ralph, unconsciously doijig hii: ffnjjking 
aloud. 

Mr. Ouvry looked at him sharply, hut the 
next moment he spoke lightly^ 

‘‘ My dear fellow,” he said, “ J. think you are 
all using me very badly. I speak to you as one 
man of the world to another --i;i it fair to 
gather up all a man's youthful sins, and toJuirl 
them at him when he has had time to forget 
them? I grant you Lcoinmitted follies enough 
in my day ; as for iiioney 1 never understood 
anything about it —I never had enough of it. I 
VOL. III. 50 
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don’t pretend to be nicer than others; I dare 
say I have been worse than many — le^ virtuous, 
perhaps, than our friend the major — but I ask 
you again, fs it fair*to judge and condemn me oh 
the mere word of a spiteful woman — a disap- 
pointed wornav, I may say ? ”^ He smiled to him- 
self. “ You know the ladies are always given 
'to -exaggertation.” . 

“ 1 don’t wjan^t to know any of your secrets,” 
said Ralph, using the fewest possible words. 
“ If it is a’questiou of money, I have some that I 
don^t want.” 

The older mauf looked at him with mild sur- 
prise. He honestly failed to understand him ; 
he also hhncstly believed that he was being very 
badly used, 

. “ A^e you jjroposing to lend it to me ? ” he 
asked, ?.Ty dear fellow, it’s hardly a safe 
thing to do. With the best will in the world to 
remember, I might forget to return it.” , 

“ i am thinking only of your daughter,” said 
Malleson haughtily. “ Understand that nothing 
bjit the wish to saye her pain would induce me 
to meddle irf your affairs.” 

' “I)i is a good clijld,” said her father softly ; 
‘.‘and my dear boy, , as to my affairs, you know 
as much of them as I do. The lady makes a 
claim on me, it would seem. I gather that, is 
what they are talking about. She may be 
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right ; I don’t deny it ; and you come and offer 
me money to meet it. That I can understand ; 
so far it seems plain enough to me.” 

“ Let me know how much ’you want.” 

Malleson looked steadily at Di’s empty chair, 
and at her work-baskei with the bit of work 
hanging out of it. He - felt if he took his fiyes 
from these reminders of her that his scorn would, 
leap out and wither his companii)n: 

“Thank you,” said Mr. .Ouvry pleasantly. 
“ As I said just now, I never had^eriougli money. 
It is always acceptable ; and, as you hint, it is as 
well to settle the most absurd deinands, if it were 
only to silence the chatter of the ladies. Then 
you won’t come south with me ? ” 

“ No,” said Malleso7i curtly, lifting hia cap 
and turning away without so much as 3. good- 
night. 

He walked quickly through the city. When 
he got out beyond the streqhs into the open 
country on which the .stars looked down, he 
paused. He had been walking at a furious 
pace ; and the man he had, left behind was 
smoking quietly and at his ease. ’He had no 
superfluous sensibility ; he.had not imagination 
enough to feel uncomfortable. 

“ Oh, Di,” said Ralph, with a groan, “ what 
hard things I have to do for you ! ” 

He had gone further than he thougiJ:it. He 
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had reached that IWgh north suburb, ■where the 
houses are lonely and few. In one of them he 
saw a light twinkling feebly ; it was very high 
up, and it came from the little room where Miss 
Piper sat solitary among the relics of the past. 
He looked af» it, and a great wish seized him 
to go and spend an hour .with the little spinster, 
and to tallv to her .of Bi. 

He remertlxjred how the girl loved this 
foolish, foable little woman, and how she, in 
her turn, ‘clung to and almost worshipped Di. 
He wanted to'hear her gentle prattle of how 
she missed her f her hourly wonders of what 
she was doing in the grc^at, wicked world; 
her siglis end liopes that slie would come hack 
to them soon. 

. Ho ^wanted to got ri<l of the sick distaste of 
life th:it '■^pressed him, to recover the old 
saving hohef in human goodness, to forget all 
he had just seen and heard. 
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CHAPITER X. 

• 

Cel. “ But is all this for your father ? ” • 

Sob, “ No ; some of it is for my father’s chilJ. 0, how 
full of briars is this working-day w«rld I 

When Di put her arms round h^r cousin’s neck, 
she could hardly tell wliat int]>ulse led her to 
ease her mind of its burden, but in ten minutes 
everything had been told. * 

She could not have* confided her troulde to 
Madame Lavoisier, wlio appeared to be a much 
more sympathetic person, nor to Lady 

Malleson. Perhaps it was Bell's great reputa- 
tion for common-sense that made her seem a 
refuge from the wild doxibts t*liat were assailing 
her. Bell, with her clear, cold Avay of looking 
at things, would soon dissipate fears that were 
no doubt inuiginary. 

Bat Bell A^ks strangely ^and dreadfully eilent. 

She had learnt something else, something 
more than she was .meant to know, and this 
revelation that came to her in faltering words 
and pauses of silence, seemed to her more 
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disastrous than 'the unmasking of her unple. 
But for Di’s pain, she would almost have taken 
a kind of righteous pleasure in the poetic justice 
that was beaiig dealt out to him ; even the best 
of us rejoice when 'Tartuffe is found out. But 
with Di’s tragic, v/oe-hegone young face con- 
fronting her, Miss Bell remembered to be 
merciful. 

“ Of cours*^ it is not true,” Di said, first 
defiantly; and thcnj when lier cousin did not 
at once reply, slic said again, “ Of course it 
isn’t,” but this time falteringly. 

“Some of it iou’t true,” Bell spoke at last, 
dropping her eyes ; “ Fm very . sure of that. 
And it was all so long ago ” 

“Then that was why' yoxi pitied me!” said 
. Di, feeling as if the last wave of bitterness had 
passed tT^or ,hcr. 

“Did I show it jmu? I only meant to be 
kind.” Bell spoke humbly. She vas sorry, 
yet she felt it was' a case for bracing treatment. 
“ There is no good to be gained by magnifying 
matters,” she went on, taking courage. “I 
can’t have you making yonrself ill and miser- 
able about this. You must rouse yourself, and 
not brood over it. if my uncle was — unfor- 
tunate ” (it cost her a struggle with conscience 
to use this word), “ that- is all past ages ago. 
We can’t tell anything of the circumstance®, 
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and we have no business to judge. There is 
far too much ignorant fault-finding in the 
world,” she said, feeling that her defence was 
very weak, and taking refuge in •sentpntiousness. 

Di snjiled faintly. It was so easy to tell her 
hot to Worry; and as for judging,. Bell’s opinion 
had not been hard to read. 

“ If you would leave me alone for a little — 
just an hour or so — I’ll conic dowif at dinner* 
time,” she said in her sick nliseiy 5,t finding 
herself uncontradicted. • ' , 

“You had much better go to bed,” said. Bell 
d^idedly, removing the qui[t and smoothing 
the sheet. “ You would not care to see any 
one to-day.” 

“No one will come, ’’.said Di quickly, meaning 
that one person wguld not come, and thinking 
she, too, with a thankful heart, that Essex was 
beyond the reach of immediate news. 

“ No, very likely not ; but you will rest 
better. 1 will bring you up«some dinner.” 

“ I don’t want any dinner.” 

“That’s all nonsense. You will eat what 
I bring you.” • ^ 

Di submitted unresistingly, and let herself be 
tucked up carefully. Bell darkened the room, 
and went away with a pilrting admonition that 
she was to go to sleep and not to think, leaving 
hef at last to merciful silence. 
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Miss Fullarton’s, movements that afternoon 
were very mysterions. She denied herself to 
visitors, and went about -the house with a great 
appearance 6>f business. 

Madame, from the depths of her easy-chair, 
followed her ‘wistfolly .with her looks. She 
had .a letter in her pocket, and she was burning 
to disclose its contents, but Bell’s mood was 
hot propitious^ Madame’s offers to go and sit 
with the little cousin, who was supposed to 
have a headache, were declined. 

“You liad better leave her alone,” said Bell, 
with ominous gnevity, going on ^vith her task 
of collecting the little bits of jicr.sonal property 
scattered about the room, i' Kuddnn rage for 
tidiness seemed to hav(i sei/.ed Imo 
- ‘^Pocking alniady ! ” sai<l madame at last, as 
a su.spicuTn of tlie truth tlasliod on her. 

Then Bell came and stood neai' her by the 
window. Her arras were full of neat little 
parcels. 

“You will drop them. Much better let 
Morris do that, ray child. ” 

“ Morris lifts more than she can do already. 
We must go away.” 

“ In a week — yes.” Mfidatne bowed to the 
necessity with a sigh. “But is it needful to 
make one’s self uncomfortable eight days too 
soon ? ” 
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“But we can’t wait a we^k. We must go at 
once- -to-morrow.” 

Biiti laid down her -burden carefully on the 
tige/-skin at madame’s feet, and ^clasped her 
bands. 

“I wanted to tell you,”* she ^said solemnly; 
“ but you mustn’t co.ntradict me. I am quite 
suH' 1 am riglit. Something has happened, 

and wo toast go awav at once — before ” 

Ih ' young man can return from the 

country ? ” 

*' 

Madicuo smiled at the votifjg girl’s oaVnest 
face, as'd jm ilie lougtl'. of l»o» upper I’p. This 
off-liand way of selditig wliat she supposed 
miglit be a lover’s dilference amused her. 

How did you find ‘out ?” Bell demanded. 

Aladame was charmeil with this trilmte to her 
acuteness. 

“I Iiav(> ivvo eyes in my head,” she said. 
“ He has d’spleaseil her, and you am, going to 
punisli him by carrying her off, eh ?’ 

“No, not that; but she must ne^xT see him 
again. Tie is a very nice young man ; but she 
will soon forget him. 1 have not»made up Iny 
mind that she cares lor liim at all.” 

‘* I’erhaps it one were to wait and see,” 
madame hinted softly. She did not like to 
he deprived in this summary manner of a 
romantic interest that gave a flavour to life. 
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“That just wlbat we must not do,” Bell 
rejoined, in her dogmatic way. “ She must 
never be tempted. She could not marry him ; 
she must never marry any one at alL ^he 
will come to see it herself by-and-hy.” 

“Shelias been giving^ber a little history of 
the father,” madame immediately said to herself, 
marvelling at the .slender stock of tact with 
which some people arc endowed ; but aloud she 
only remarked — 

“We caift forbid* him to visit Scotland.” 

“ r know. Of course he would follow us, 
and that is why we must not go there.” She 
spoke with groat firmness. She had made the 
heroic resolve to abandon her native country 
for tliQ sake of I)i, who Vas to be healed and 
cured by a season of foreign travel. 

Madaihe pjit her baud into her pocket and 
felt tlie letter there. 

“ The besi place to distract one’s self ” 

she was beginningligbtly, but Bell interrupted 
her sternly. 

“ No, not Paris. How could yon be so un- 
foeli ng ! A gFcat staring, noisy place like that ! ” 

. “ There is so much to see ; and in these cases 
one must throAv one’s self into gaieties. There 
must not be time to ' tbin]^. Ah I my child, I 
have had so much experience.” 

Bell shook her head. 
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" You don’t understand, ^Di. She would not 
like it. What we want is a quiet place, away 
from everybody here.- Do you remember that 
littJjB village near the’ Rhine, that you admired 
so much ? ” 

“ I remember the sauer kraut qnd the 'kinsages 
and the hardness of’.tjie beds. Oh yes, I re- 
member it.” She gave a lit|le shud^der. 

“ It was very nice. You saidyoupelf it wsfe 
delightfully rural. And you learned so much 
German, talking with that old coloilel or major 
with the wig.” 

“ He was explaining the Oerinan attitude in 
the war,” madarae protested faintly. “Of course 
he could not convince me ; but it ia only fair 
to listen to both sides. ^ 

“ Oh, quite fair. Perhaps he will be there 
again to drink the waters, and y.ou can finish 
the argument. Besides, if you are very nice 
indeed,” she added, with something almost 
approaching a caress, “ rii’tliink about Paris 
in the autumn or winter, or perhaps next 
Spring.” 

' “What a pity there is no't to ho a wedding.” 
Madame spoke plaintively, hardly consaled by 
this dim and uncertain ' prospect. “Think of 
the ‘ trousseau ! - Wp might have gone there 
now about the clothes.” 

“ You must not dream of such a thing.” 
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Bell grew solemn ,agam. “ Di must never 
marry. I always told yon so.’* 

“ Why did you encourage him, then ? ” 

“ I didn’t •encourage him,” said Bell in(lig- 
nantly. “ Am I to suppose that every man 
who comes to '/lie lious^ is going to fall in 
love vwitli one of us, and .to shut the door on 
him to sav<j ourselves from the danger ? I 
didn’t thinlc ym were so silly ! ” 

“ Oh, I am. very foolish,” said madame, laugh- 
ing softly. * “ I have heard of young people 
having hearts.” 

*• Nonsense ! ” Sitid Bell sharply. “ Di may 
have as much heart ns she likes, but not for 
t/iat sort of thing. And T don’t think it is such 
a very miserable fate.” l?he lifted up her head. 
“ For my part, I think it is better to leave the 
experiment akme.” 

“ He will marry the other one. She will not 
refuse him.” 

“ Oh, very likely.’* Bell pressed her lips 
together. “ Men are like that. If they can’t 
get one, another wih do.” 

“ She will do very well. She is very pretty.” 
- •“ I don't think she i^ nice.” 

“Ah, she is English, poor thing,” said 
madame, without a suspicion of a smile. 

Bell looked at her sharply. Then she sto<^d 
to pick up her parcels. 
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“We aie wasting time,” ^he said, “ and there 
is so much to do. You must help me.” 

“ And the servants, have you considered 
their objections ? ” 

“ I don’t make my anungements to suit 
them,” said the young mistress of tile house 
firmly. . . 

“ It is the age of obcdiojit mistresses,” mur- 
mured madame. “ I hope yon. have nre.nare’d 
Morris’s mind.” 

“ I told her first,” Bell acknotvlcdged re- 
luctantly. “ She will go vvitlf us.” ^ * 

“ Then there is nothing nK)re to bo said. If 
Morris consents, 1 am dumb.” 

“ And yoii Avill not tell any ono whore we 
are going? It is fof I)i. You must see that 
it is best fur her ; you know f am only think- 
ing of saving lier pain,” she said, with a touch 
of entreaty in her tone. 

“My child, we will fly,” said madame, rising 
gracefully. “ I seal my lips ; it is a profound 
secret. But ho will follow us,” she said to 
herself. “If he is the yo(nig man I take him 
to be, we shall see him before so rery long.”* 

Where was the robust comrooti-son.se with 
which Miss Bell’s friends were so eager to credit 
her? They had a good many faults to find in 
her. They discovered her to be cold and 
undemonstrative, full of “ notions,” absurdly 
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pFoiid of her nations^ity ; hot these d^ects were- 
always balanced in this mental summing up by 
her undue share of sound 'practical judgment. 

“ She’s so «ensible?” eried the critics. But if 
she was indeed the wise young woman they 
took her to bg, would .she so steadily have 
counselled her cousin to.fly? Would she not 
have hesitated a moment before she condemned 
two imiocept yvung people to a perfectly useless 
and unnecessary sacrifice? Was it wise, oh 
calm and iarst eing' Miss Bell, to despoil two 
lives for tfie sake of a phantom — an old shadow 
of wrong and shame ? Was life to he discrowned 
and love denied because one gentleman had 
strajed fnan the right path in the days of his 
hot youth ? Was it not said of old, that there 
comes a moment when loyalty to father and to 
mother must cease ? 

Some such vague thouglit wns passing 
through Di’s mind, though she did not give it 
expression. She was leaning back among the 
pillows, and there was a great shadow of trouble 
on her young iaeo. * 

Bell had scitted herself on the edge of the bed, 
and was saying, in that calrni passionless voice 
of hers, that they might as well go away to- 
morrow; and wdiy not abroad? She tried to 
remark easily that it would l>e a pleasant change, 
but the words stuck in her throat. 
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, “ I am sure ybu must see, that it is best,” she 
said lamely. 

Di knew very well what was meant. The 
existence of such a person as Felis Chester had 
not been even remotely hinted at, but each girl 
was well aware of what 'was .passing* in the 
other’s mind. They were to steal out of England 
secretly, before the young njan cou[d come back 
triumphant and successful, to trouble. them with 
his appeals and his protests. 

“ I suppose you are right,” Di said quietly. 
She had thought of it all to wfeariucsi^, and now 
she could think no more. She yielded to Bell’s 
stronger will and stifled her own lingering 
doubts. It was only a little while ago that she 
had wondered whether loyalty to Philippa 
demanded any further sacrifice, and now she 
must go away without seeing .Felix again, 
without hearing the message from llalph that 
was to decide ^o much. 

“ Oh, padre,” she said softly under her breath. 
She did not want to go to him, not yet ; not 
till ^he could forget a little. 

“ I dare say Germany will be yery nice,” she 
said, with a pitiful pretence at clieerfulnese ; 
“ but you wanted to go to Scotland.” 

“ Yes, but we caji go another time — later. 
You will stay with mo always, now, Di. You 
will learn to love Scotland, too.” 
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Di said nothing, J)ut she knefw that the time 
would come when she should return home and 
take up the old life — only not quite yet. 

“ I’ll get up and ‘pack,” she said, sliding off 
the bed in spite of Bell’s remonstrances. 

That'yourig ^omah toqk a stern view of duty, 
but 4here was remorse ,;yid relenting in her 
heart. It tqok the *shape of gruel and negus, of 
oppressive, attentions and offers of help, till Di 
was fain to resist with an appearance of mirth, 
and to protest that she was quite well. 

“ Ijook,i you foigot 3 ^our flowers, and they are 
all withered — only fit to throw out.” She 
laughed as she lookcid at the faded hedgerow 
treasures, that had come I’rom the green Essex 
lanes. “You thought 'they could live on 
nothing, hut they couldn’t ; they are dead.” 

She whislvcd down her gowns from the ward ■ 
robe and hegan to fold them with feverish haste 
and sucli an air of oiKUgy, that Bell, who bad r 
limited imagination, was more than ever sure 
that she was right. 

“I think my |)lan will do ; it will turn out 
very well,” she said, sedately entering the 
drawing-room. “ 1 -was sure she didn’t really 
care for him.” 

“ Tlien we may dine,” said madame comfort- 
ably. 

Under this energetic jmung person’s rule 
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everything was accomplished by the next after- 
noon. The aggrieved servants were dismissed, 
and the keys delivered over to the house agent’s 
care. 

* • 

When the last box was strapped, and there 
was still an idle hour or two to.be consumed 
before there was a decent pretext Tor driving to 
the station, Di slipped out to post a letter ^he 
had sat up late to write. 

Now, who should she meet af the corner near 
the pillar-box hut Phi]ip))H, wlio was* also about 
to post a letter. Di’s pulses ga\ 4 e a faster tlirob, 
but she was hardly surprised.. She had some- 
how known instinctively that t1icy*sliould meet ; 
and perhaps Philippa, in spite of her, exclama- 
tions, was 7)ot altogether unprepared for the 
interview. She had an elal orate air of takinff 
it to be the most natural thing- in the world 
that she should walk to Kensingfon with her 
correspondence, as if the receiving offices at 
Brompton were to be regarded distrustfully ; 
and she said nothing of having paced the quiet 
street for an hour or more IxTore finallv 
resigning her letter. 

She made a little rush at Pi, aTid seized her 

* • • 

hand. 

“ How nice this is ! ” she said, with all her 
old cordiality. “ We see so little of eacli otlier 
now. 1 think this stilf old England must be 
VOL. in. 51 
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freezing ns into propriety — ^prunes, prudence, 
and the rest of it. *What has become of you all 
this time, Di ? ” 

“ I don't know. ^ I can’t stay now, Pliilippa.” 

“ Is Miss Bell such a jailer ? ” 

“It/is good-bye,” said Di gently. We are 
going away tliis evening.” 

“ To-niglit ? So Miss Bell is homesick ? 
•Let me loolc ^at you, little one. Do you know, 
you look’like a'young lady at the end of her 
first seas<m. Have you been dissipating so 
mueh ? i think your cousin is quite right — 
you want some h^cotch breezes.” 

‘‘ We are not going to Scotland.” 

“ iS’ot Then you must be a witch.” 
Plrili])pa showed all her»dimj)]es. 

“We arc going to Germany, to a little 
village soriK'wluire near the Bhine. It is hxr 
away, and a. quiet jilace, where nobody would 
be likely to come. That is why w'e are going. 
It is a }>lace where English people are never 
seen.” 

“ Di,” said Philippa, speaking with sudden 
eftrnestues.s,,“ wliware you going away? Am 
J not to ask ? You used to tell me things.” 

“ Don’t you knotv ? ” Di looked at her 
steadily. Philippa’s" blue eyes fell before the 
glance. 

“I am going away because — I have been 
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hearing sad things. It is ^good-bye, Philippa, 
good-bye, for always, and — I hope you will bo 
very happy.” 

The faltering voice cca,sed suddenly, and 
when Philippa looked up Di was gone. She 
made a hasty step forward*. Her lips ’parted. 
“ Di,” she called family, “ Di, come back.” 
Then some people came out of a neighbouring 
house, and the quiet street seemed cf their 
laughter and talk. With a siutden revulsion of 
feeling, Philippa turned and’wemt li(?r way, her 
better impulse chilled within h#r. 

And so this dear intimacy ^)assed out of her 
life. 
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CHAPTER XL 

^ “ Quiq#i no ama, no vive.” 

Bvl'p F. Can it ])088iblo that no man saw them?* 
1 st Lord. “^]* cannot liear of any that did see her.’* 

WnO more gay, more full of Ingli hopes than 
Felix, as he rode through the liberal green Essex 
lanes ? The house doubly des(;rved the praises 
of his frie.nd. It was a place to make the heart 
of its ]><jssessor swell w’ftb a gentle pride. He 
looked Avith an air of oAvnership at the inscrip- 
tion oA'C'r the arched entrance, and he thought 
blufl' King Hal the most jovial and virtuous 
of princes, and Anne Boleyn, whose name and 
memory cling to ‘the room in the turret, the 
most beautiful lady in the world, except one. 

The long, Ioav ]*anelled room which had echoed 
to*thc rioting of pi’inces, should be filled again 
Ayith g Avorthier mirth. He Avas a young man 
of taste, and he had already, in imagination, 
furnished it Avith strange , hangings of oriental 
stuffs, with Venetian mirrors, brasses, bronzes, 
and replicas of meek madonnas and martyred 
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saints. There should be tjipestry, too, such as 
he remembered in a little room in the far south ; 
and the Rastro should ’be made to yield up all 
its hidden treasures. How good it was to be 
rich ! He had never before known the full 
charm of wealth. 

Beneath the windaws was a ragged garden, 
in which he saw gi-cat posi^ibiliticg of beauty. 
The ancient care-taker, who l^ot^jled with him 
through the echoing corridors hizijcd that the 
place needed a mistress. Vclix tiroxight him 
the cleverest old man, and g^ve him a noble 
gratuity. He was in a rosy* mood, and failed 
to see damp or mould, decline or decay. He 
listened in an indulgent huznour to the gar- 
rulous outpourings of liis companion, who plied 
him with story after story, thinkizzg nothing 
too marvellous for this greedy .hearer. Life 
was beautiful, and Ezzglazid fairer than any 
land across the sea. He had ziever felt st) 
patriotic, so full of longizig to possess a home 
in his own land. He said a gz-eat many wise 
things to himself about the necessity of settling 
down and ceasing to rove i. he ?’ecalled much 
excellent advice, to which he had before given 
but a cold attention. And now he, too, was 
eager to give hostnges to fortune ; to prove 
himself worthy of the blessings that had been 
granted to others. 
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He seemed to §ce himself a better and a 
manlier man as he walked about the old house 
and thouji^dit of the sweet girlish presence that 
might fill k soon.* He lingered so long that 
the late summer twilight spent itself, and the 
old man lit a' .guttering, candle, happy to guide 
this<]uinccly youth so long fis it might be his 
|)leasnre. , „ 

“ Take paro«*sir ! ” he cried in his quavering 
voice, as Fjdix stumbled over an unseen step 
and recovered himself with a laugh. Then he 
told another ghbsily and blood-freezing tale of 
a. tragedy that was associated with that spot, 
at which Felix laughed tlie more. He was in 
strang(ily 'high spirits, and astonished the old 
man, who had seen many foolish gentlemen 
but none s(» foolish as this; ho could have 
wished such ^•isitor every day of his life, he 
thought, as he glanced at the coins in his palm, 
and then at h'elix sjcceding away in the distance. 

It was ten miles to the small market town 
where the railway ended, but he was in no 
haste, ^riic' summer uight was sweet, and there 
was somewhere a veiled and vaporous moon, 
that rovealed tlie white road twisting between 
the broad ami lavish hedgerows. There was 
no sound abroad, except ihe regular heat of 
his hoivcfs hoofs, and now' and then the bark 
of a deg yi'lping with impotent anger behind 
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a farm-yard gate. By-and-by, when the cold 
air touched the heated earth, wreaths of mist 
began to rise from the' fields, and to grow and 
spread and cling about the trees,, w^hich pre- 
sently took the most fantastic shapes and looked 
like a company of giaiit .speclres^striding across 
the sleeping land. 

Felix shickoiied his I’oin. Ilis heart was full 

* I ^ ^ 

of happy dreams. He could sc:m*ely Jl)elieve his 
good fortune, and yet ho felt more than ho])e- 
ful ; for she had promised lo listen'to Halph's 
message, and had he not read* the tipiid kind- 
ness in her eyes ? 

The virtuous little market town was abed 
when he rode over its stony street, and liardly 
a twinkling light greeted liiin ; but the sleepy 
ostler, who took liis horse*, felt sure in anticipa- 
tion of a handsome gratuity, fi.n-^hc bad never 
seen a man look on better terms with the Avoild. 

And so, dcsj)ite the theory which some people 
hold, of presentiments, warnings, and intercom- 
munion of souls, Felix went back to London 
the happiest and hopefulest of foolish lovers, 
and knew no more than Ihs nei,!*’hh(,»ur in*the 
railway carriage that I)i was already lumdrgds 
of miles beyond his i*eacli. 

That blow was to descend upon him in the 
afternoon, when he went to Kensington in a 
hansom. He banged the doors open and s^nang 
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out on the pavement, cheerful and brave. Fate 
was going to be kind to him, and give him the 
chances he sought ; and* lo ! fate met him with 
a closed doior and* drawn blinds, and a card 
stuck in the window, with the intimation tha,t 
the house waf^ to 'let, /urnished — “ Apply to 
Mr. Mortimer Sharp.” , , 

Felix sta^’cd bbjnkly at the printed words. 
Hot Aladdin, when he was first whisked away 
on the carp.et, was more full of woxiderment 
than ho. lie passed his hand across his eyes, 
and asked hirnselY if he were in a dream. Then 
he tried the next 'house, sure that he laboured 
under sonte odd delusion as to the number, 
though he ■could have sworn that the trim and 
precise plot of garden ground bore unquestion- 
able witness to Miss Bell’s presence. 

But this hope speedily deserted him. The 
maid who opened the door declined loftily to 
give him any belj). She didn’t know what had ' 
become of the ladies, though she did see their 
luggage — and plenty of it, too — carried out. 

“ She wasn’t given to take notice of her neigh- 
bours,” she rehiarked, with a toss of her head. 

•Back ..then once more to the High Street, into 
another hansom, and off as fast as the horse 
would go to the agent whose name was an- 
nounced on the card; and who gave him a 
bland reception, thinking him to be a client, 
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but waxed cooler preseufly, as Felix grew 
pressing in bis inquiries. 

“Miss Fullarton only had the house to the 
end of the month,” he explained. « 

“But it’s eight days to the end of the month,” 
Felix exclaimed weakly. 

“ Parties don^t always stay to the last,” . Mr. 
Mortimer Sharp spoke civilly, hut qot encourag- 
ingly. “He understood thaj;«Mis.s Fullarton 
had a place in Ireland, or Scotland, ()r it might 
be in the north of England ; lie really couldn’t 
say where.” 

“ Of course she has gone to Scotland. I 
thought of that,” said Felix in an injured tone ; 
“ but it’s ten days before her time.” • 

Mr. Mortimer Sh’arp once more “ really 
couldn’t sav. l^irties often left a week before 
their time was up ; there was nothing unusual 
in that. Miss Fullarton had said nothing when 
she wrote to him about the keys. Perhaps she 
might have left her address with some of her 
friends ; or the gentleman might apjily to some 
of the tradespeople in the neighbourhood ; the 
servants were likely enough to hlive mentioned 
their mistress’s plans.” 

Felix looked at his adviser gloomily. Wasn’t 
he a friend ; and v.ho had a better right than 
he to be told of their intentions ? 

Lady Malleson was superintending the bath- 
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ing of the twins ^hat same evening when a 
loud summons was heard at the front door, and 
a young gentleman was’ announced. He was 
waiting holoiv in urgent haste to see her. 

She went down, trembling and afraid. Ever 
since sh*e had'/liscdverejl unsuspected depths 
in her Inishand’s life, she, had walked in fear 
of retrihnl.i(jn overtaking her. From beyond 
the grave llodefick’s will seemed still to over- 
shadow her. , 

It was a relief to 'find that the drawing-room 
lield ho njoro alffrining presence than that of 
Felix, oven thougli it was an impatient and 
lugubrious Felix. 

Hack again ! ” she said, v’^elcoming him 
gladly. “ 1 couldn’t think who it was. It was 
the housemaid Avho let you in, and she did not 
know you.” 

“I only got hack this afternoon. I should 
not have come so late, hut I w'anted particularly 
to see you.” * 

“I was putting the hoys to bed,” said Lady 
Malleson. accounting with a smile for her 
apron. “TheMittle darlings splash about so.” 

.“ How the hoys must hate me for taking you 
away.” 

“ Oh no ; do sit down. Barton will see that 
their 1‘eet are warm. I can thoroughly trust 
them to her. She is such a comfort.” 
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“ Yes,” said Felix absently. Then abruptly, 
“ When did Miss Fullarton go ? ” 

“ Indeed, I don’t know,” said the widow, 
clasping her hands, and. growi^jg eager at 
once. “ I thought you would bo sure to 
know. It seems so ^strange to go like that, 
without a word.” 

“ Then you did not know- ” ^ 

“Nothiim at all. And I tliiwk it almost-^ 
unfeeling. I liked Di .so mudi, and I thought 
I had at last found a frientT,” she siglied plain- 
tively. 

“Women are inexplicable^’ said Felix, with 
a short laugh. “ Miss Fullarton found England 
unendurable, I suppose, and has tied to the 
north.” 

“ Do you think they have gone there ? ” 

“Why not? We all know Miss Bell’s 
virtuous love of her country.” 

“ Nurse met Di ; she had taken the bovs to 
Kensington Gardens, to the flowery walk, you 
know, where it is so safe ” 

“ Yes,” said Felix, with smothered impatience. 

“ And Di stopped to speak fo them. Bhe 
was so fond of them, especially of ]ittlc,lial])la.” 

“ 1 am sure of it. Did .she send any mc.s.sago?” 

“ Only that she was going away, and would 
not have time to come and say good-bye, I 
think I could have found time; 1 think I could 
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have made some lijtle sacrifice to friendship,” 
she said, gently insinuating herself. Then, 
seeing he was not listening, she added, “ Nurse 
thought her .looking .ill.” 

“ 111 ?” He roused himself. “ Then that is 
why they have_ gone off so suddenly.” He felt 
full of remorse for his thoughts. Why 
had he judged her so harshly ? She was ill ; 
and she had Iwen whisked away by Miss Bell, 
without a moment to give to her friends. 

“ She inight have spared five minutes, I 
think.” ^ 

“ She has treated none of us any better,” said 
Felix, able to smile now. “I called on Mrs. 
Henshaw this afternoon, and she had seen 
nothing of her either.” 

“ Sliss Fullartou is so decided. I never could 
he energetic — liko that; but, of course, if she 
thought J)i lo(»kIng iH ” 

“ I am going up there to-night. Ill let you 
know how she is. And she will write to you 
herself, of course,” 

“Going there! — to .Scotland, to-night?” Lady 
Ma*llesou rose in lief surprise. Felix was stand- 
ing, too., as if impatient to be off on the spot. 

“ Yes,” he said, smiling. “ Can’t you guess 
why ? ” 

“ Ob, not Hiss Fullarton ! ” 

“Hiss Fullarton!” He stared, and then 
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burst out laughing, as be had not laughed for 
the last six hours. “Have I kept my secret 
so well as that ? I didn’t know I was so clever ! ” 

It was never his way to^ hide anything, and 
he had had nobody to confide in since he 
relieved Ralph of his presence., It all came 
pouring out, his hopes and fears, his disap- 
pointment. 

The widow listened perplexed., then gradually 
interested, and finally enthusiastic.’ She hud 
had other views and secret Ij cherished .schemes; 
btit where is the woman v.dio fails to* hike 
pleasure in a romantic attgchmeiit ? It had 
never been a difficult matter to mould the 
thoughts of this gentle lady into any desired 
pattern, as the late 'i)aronet very well know, 
and Felix, without trying at all, pieseiitly dis- 
covered that he had a new ally and warm sup- 
porter. 

She insisted that he would stay and dine, and 
ordered Tip the claret tluii Italpli had instructed 
her was to be kept for state occasions. 

“ I do so hope you will .succeed,” she said 
again and again, as they sat, over*de.sscrt. 

“I venture to hope, at least,” he answered 
modestly. • 

“ She will listen 1 aih .sure she will listen,” 
she cried, cla.sping her hands. It seemed to 
her as if no one could resist this handsome, 
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kind youDg man, whom alreudy she felt to be 
an old friond. Oh, lickle woman ! Where now 
had vanished those touehing imaginations of 
Ralph in his lonely and untidy bachelor quarters? 
Ralph, who iiad given up so much for others 
and was no longer -to be eompeusated with the 
best ! 

< * M 

Thus consoled with creature comforts, and 
sustained with fervent good wishes, Felix went 
off CO tu for f, ably hi a first-class carriage to the 
north, confivleiit that Ids virtue and his patience 
were about to be "ew’arded at last. 

All this time the world was showing a dismal 
ent)ugh face to I’hilippa and her mother. 
Philippa passed much of her time with the 
Smiths, sjiendiiig a littlj fortune on cabs to 
take her to and from that liospitahle mansion, 
where she was received with flattering cordiality. 

Perhap.s she wished to avoid the unwelcome 
attentions of ilr. Ihrrvman, who still haunted 
Brompton, full of deh'rmi nation, and unaware 
of Felix (diester's presence in England. Per- 
haps, as she was a young lady of courage, and 
no longer aiV.dd of this ferocious admirer, she 
only wished to guard against too frequent 
opportunities of talk wiih her mother. 

Yet at this time Airs. Ileushaw showed no 
inclination to he confidential. One day she 
said carelessly — 
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“ Mr. Chester called here tliis afternoon, when 
you were out.” 

“ I saw his card,” said Philippa, calmly. 

“ lie was very pleasant, ^though a little dull, 
I thought. It is a pity you were not at liome. 
An old woman is poor company,. as I td^d him.” 

“ Did he — did he §ay auyllung ahout^ Miss 
Fullarton ? ” 

“lie said ho understood slie had'left London,. 
It was news to me. 1 sn]»])d?ie they have gone 
to Scotland.” 

“ They have not gone to S(y)tland.” 

“lie talked of running up to the north for 
a day or two,” she continued, showing no 
curiosity as to iMiss Fullarton's niovementa. 
She was, indeed, intciit U])on her knittiiig, and 

her talk was subordinated to the neeossitv of 

*■> 

counting the stitches. S)je was working warm 
garments for the }>oor, which *,s one way of 
crying quits with ccnseienee. “lie is going 
to make axTaiigements :di(.>ut the shooting.s, 1 
suppose. lie says he may have to come hack 
to London soon. I a.sked him to come ami 
see us when he returns it’s m lonely for a 
young man in London, at the end of the season.” 

“Why did yon ask* him?” said Philippa 
hitterly. “ He didn’t show anv eagerness t(j 
come before.” 

“ He’ s an old friend,” sfiid Mrs. llonshaw, in 
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that tone of reproof she sometimes used when 
Philippa showed si^ns of rebellion; “and if 
there is one thing I dislike and despise more 
than another, it is fickleness. You know that 
proverb about being faithful to old friends — 
and I do* hope you will be polite ; you are some- 
times so bvusquft.” 

“Oh, I will bo polite*.’* Philippa laughed, 
Imt Tiot plealan^ijy. * She longed to ask, “ What 
did you shy to *111111 ? and why did Di go 
abroad ? ” •She had a growing' suspicion that 
her rMothcr kneu^ and could have told her if 
she chose ; but though she opened her lijis, the 
■words did not come. The moment passed 
unused, and the impulse to face the truth did 
not again visit her. 

“Ilow soon cam we go away?” she asked, 
lingering at the door. 

“ Tory .soon*now.” 

“1 thought you Avere -waiting to let the 
hou.se.” 

“ That need m't stand in the way. I am 
ready to sacrifice anything to please you. You 
see,*I do .consider your wishes ” 

“ My wishes ” Philippa drew a long 

breath. ’ “ Have wo money' ? That is the chief 
question, it seems to me.” 

‘‘ We have money enough.” 

“ I am glad to hear it,” said Philippa signifi- 
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cantly. “I never rcmemLer when we had 
enough.” 

“ My dear child,” said -Mrs. Henshaw smoothly, 
‘‘you know I never troubjo you about such 
questions. You have my sensitive shrinking 
from all these stupid details.* It is enough that 
one of us should be ^>Tagued. t want yoy to 
enjoy 3 murself ; I want jmu to bo ha^)5)y. Y"ou 
may get a new dress, if you .like ; wo can* 
afford it.” 

“A new dress!'” said Philippa, witli an odd 
smile. “I don’t think that wcrild add to* my 
happiness, thatik you, mamma,” 

“ If you are going out, be sure to t;iko a cab,” 
her luolher called aipT her amialdy. “It is 
loo hot for you to walk?” 

Mr.s. rienshaw was at tliis tinn; full of a 
pleasant gentleness. Slie tvas very kind to 
Philippa, and treated lier as an intlulged chibl, 
out of whose path in life all dilHcul ties were to 
be swept. That was pcrluq« the reason why 
she said nothing of an iiujKu Lnit cojnmunicatiou 
that had reached her frem Madrid, and. that 
threw her into a delighted llwtter hf.rd to hi<le.* 

She did not toll herself that lu^r plans had 
succeeded. She said instf-iul that she was now, 
at last, getting her ^ due. * Her quarrel with 
existence w*as made up. When she heard an 
impatient ring at the bell, and a quick, familiar 
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step on the stair, she told herself that this, too, 
was part of her “ reward.” The only drawback 
to all tin's pleasantness, was the uncertainty of 
Philippa’s moods; there was no telling how 
she might 'take tlie news, which her mother 
]»nulc|i(ly re.solved -to keep to her, self. She had 
lost lier guy good-huindur, and was silent and 
r.j.'^tle.ss. 

t 

' The exc'ftenicnt of driving about in cabs in 
order to 'circunlvent Mr, Ferryman had gone 
oil'; and even the hoTuagc of the Smiths hiiled 
to SNiisi'y her. Slie* hx.tkeil darkly .sometimes at 
her handsome, sniiling mother, and refused to 
he consoled with new hoime'ts or many-buttoned 
gloves. 

She sh()W(Ml no sniprise, however, when in 
a few day.s I'elix rea]i]>e.arei1. She did not 
fail to notice that he was changed; moody and 
silent, and hardly polite. At the sigiit of his 
downca^t latte, the. young lady all at once bo- 
i"ame very gay and gracious, 

“ It must b(t so dtill for you after Scotland,” 
site said sweetly. 

“ Oh yos;Mt was' so lively up there.” 

“ Ilow' self-denying of you to tear yourself 
aw'ay ! Why aien't Von shooting? I thought 
it was the lime to begin and kill tilings.” 

“ llendenson is going to do my share of the 
slaiighfer.” 
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“ How generous ! And you are going to 
stay on here ? I thought* all tlie tortuuatc 
people had left London-; the fashionable papers 
say it is quite empty. Evctj the Smiths are off 
to Swtzerland. Don’t von find it very quiet 
and stupid without your frimids ? V *. 

“ Philippa, ring for some tea,‘’*Mrs. ]Iens.haw 
interruyyted. “ I can't do witliuut even in 
the hottest weather. They *say„it *m:iku.s you* 
cooler afuir.” 

“Perhaps Mr. Chester w^nild like *s(tmcthing 
else hotter, mamma,” said Uie yoiuig "lady 
graciously, as Fc-lix rose ty pull the hell. 
“ What is the national h('V(M‘ag(! in Scotlaiai ? ” 

Thus sometimes the two yuuig p(;opK“, who 
were such ol<l lfiemJ»^, spaij(-d and bandied 
St nail sarcasms ; sometimes the >onug man was 
inclini’d to be molanclioly and moody, atid some- 
times the young woman relcnteMl and was kind. 

For Felix began to haunt the Dromjtton 
house at this time. M'liat (•be was there left 
for him to do? Lady jMalle.'on, alarmed ly 
the })ale looks of the twins, had (led to Bi ighton. 
London was indeed empty ;• there/ was no ofio 
in it, except the few miliions that nevm’ go 
away. Felix stayed on, tiecausc; he laeked the 
energy to go elsew|iere. * ilis expedition to 
Scotland had, as wc know, been fruit los; atid 
his present opinion of that country was of the 
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poorest. He bad telegraphed franticaU|^ to 
Ralph, and got hack in due time an answer 
that Miss Ouvry was not expected in Madrid, 
and that her father, too, was absent from the 
city. By tlie next post came a letter, ^ying 
the sanfe thing ov<?r* again. It was an eminently 
sensible letter. * ^^ut for ’the world would Ralph 
have allow^od a liint of ‘his renewed hope to 
peep out ; Imt, jf sfie did not care for Felix was 
there not a chaiidb fur him ? 

“My dt?ar boy,’» lie wrote, “don’t you see, 
she •means ymi Jo take it for her answer ? ” 
Ralpli patised as Im j>enncd the words to smile 
at the naivete of ilie atrt. He never dreamed 
that she had liiddeu lierself for quite other 
reasons than disinclination to pain her lover, 
“ You thouglit she was putting some constraint 
on iH’rseif, bill she is as true as tlie day. She 
has gone to sTive you tlie pain of a second dis- 
appointment. llaveji’t I knenvn her since she 
w'as a baby ? Of •course 1 know it’s hard on 
you, but tbe l»est thing you can do is to forget 
her, if you cun. You are in luck to he out of 
this. It’s as*du]l .'t*!? ditcli-water, and as hot as 
tlio inferno, 8t. .lolin has been appointed to 
Tiouua ; there are scfme of us who won’t go 
into mourning. Thtf ladj'^is in Paris, holding 
subtle consultations with AVorth for the elec- 
trifying of the Viennese, etc., etc. 
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“ P,S,— When yon come, to think over it, 
you will see that mine is the common-sense 
view of the atfair. Ofcourse I’m awfully sorry 
for you all the same.” • , 

Confound his common-sense ! ” said Felix, 
tearing this epistle into rit|le.*bits. Ralph’s 
words confirmed his Ciwn dou])ts and fears; and 
3'et he almost hated him i’or writlng/fiiem. He 
was a very un}iap[)y young imur at, this time. 
He hung about London, though it Avas deserted 
by all his frienil.s. He avoided the men — con- 
demned to remain. in town — \Vhom lie used to 
nod to at the club, and dr.-Tnk the bo.st wine 
with the air of a martyr. lie was a perfect 
kill-joy at any ]il:ice of amu.semcrit* where he 
showed face, taking *his plea.sure with more 
than British sadness. 

He had fallen into a way of tlrojiping in to 
the Bronipton house at all hours. Mrs. Heu- 
shaw was kind to him, and m.'ide much of him, 
asking no que.stions. Not all Xed Henderson’s 
glowing accounts of the bags that were being 
made on the northern moors could imluco him 
to revisit Kylmure. He drifted on from day 
to day, hardly caring Avhat became of him. 
Sometimes pride and anger Avere upjiermost, 
and he told hiinselHhe Avoiild cease to think of 
her, and never try to see her more. The next 
moment he was crying out tlmt he could not 
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live witlioiit. her, /ind would find her if he 
searched the whole world througli. 

It may (easily be seen that this was hardly 
the pleasanl^ist of g«iests to lounge long after- 
noons in it lady’s drawing-room, but Mrs. Hen- 
sliaw made no'po^i|niiintj 

“3h>or yonng man ! it’§ so dull for him,” she 
would say.* “ We must sacrifice ourselves a 
little iC mnke clnjorful for him.” 

8o she rjimomieod her afternoon nap, and 
talked ])leasiinrly *to liim while she knitted, 
ignoring his siloitce or liis grumpy rejfiies. 

lie was not (piito insensihle to so much kind- 
ness, and tlie habit grow on him to go to her 
for distraoJion, for coiis(dation. Had his affec- 
tions .bcim Jess wholly biigaged, there would 
Jiavc been danger for him in this renewed in- 
timacy, Ibr it; is tlio veriest commonplace that 
a heart is nev('r so easily caught as at the 
relxmnd. Pliilij)j)a and he quarrelled and dis- 
puted more than ever, it is true, but those who 
are learned in such matters do not consider that 
an unhojKiful sign, and when slie choose to bo 
gracious it was diftidult to resist her. 

. One .hot evening, wdion he went as usual 
alter dinner, he heard her singing. The window’s 
Av<.‘ro wide, open, and the spunds came floating 
out cl<‘urly to the dull street. She had a nice 
little voice, which culture had made the most of. 
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“ Don’t stop,” lie said, as he entered the 
drawing-room ; “ go on.” 

He went and stood behind her. It was a 
Herman song she satig ; . something about a 
deserter who was sliot in ])rescncc of liis 
betrothed. Felix jui id liflle Ijeed to th*e words, 
but there was a lunt jy the music of restrninod 
})atho8 that touched him. Jl(‘ angry 

and hard all day, and now'suiideuly tl>e flood- 
gates were set open. 

“If 1 only knew whm-e* she liad**gonc ! ” ho 
said passionately, luigetting that ^ he ‘spoke 
aloud. 

Philippa's hands paused on the keys, her 
voice faltered. Was she going in spj:.;ak ? 

P>efore the words •could cujtu^ thero_ W(js a 
little scream from the other sid<^ of the room. 

“Oh, my beautiful Murano cup!” criotl Mrs. 
Henshaw. “ How could 1 be so careless ! 1 

must have knocked it over witli my elbow.” 

“ It is past mending,” s*aid J’'elix, who had 
gone to her, picking u]) the opalescent frag- 
ments. 

“ And it was made especially for me. I sliall 
never forgive niy.self fur my clumsiiuNs.” Jler 
hands were trembling, her looks anxious. 

By the time he l^ad sufficiently condoled with 
her, everybody had seemingly foigotten liis 
in vol u ntary exclamation . 
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Philippa had taken no notice of the accident. 
She had finished her song, hut she was playing 
a sprightly air with a touch of defiance in it. 
She looked up at liijn ptesently, when he came 
hack to her side, with a strange mocking 
ex]»ressi^n on lior^ace. 

\Vo arc going away, JfX),” slie said, 

“ GoitigXway ! ” ho echoed, thinking suddenly 
how louol y r.e iilioifld he. 

“ Yes ; wliv not*? Why should we not go us 
well as others ? Is i^lngland so delightful ? ” 

“ Where arc joti going’ ?’’ he demanded. 

V To Italy. (k.>mo, perhaps, then Venice' 
and Koine.” 

“To Italy!” lie giive an odd laugh. “Of 
course ! Why did I not think of it ? One can 
breathe there after this stiff, cold England ; one 
can forget,” he added under his breath. He 
seemed all at 'once to be in wildly gay spirits. 
“If I should turn up there, too, you won’t 
forbid me, will yofi?” he cried. “You will 
give me a welcome ?” 
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Cn AFTER XII. 

“Bnt thou wonkTst not tlihil? J*i)\v ill ail’s Iiere, 

Abont iiiy lioart ; but it is no niatUiTj’’ 

• ** 

Three or four times! everr diiv Roll* took 
occasion to remark tltat. her ^ilan liad succeeded 
adniiruhly, and tliat, in futt, since Di vvTts 
enjoying liersclf so irincli, tliere was the less 
need to regret Kylmvn’c. 

Madame Lavoisier, like a wise woman, listened 
and ftirehore to contradict lier; and when'Miss 
IJell continued, witli the voice of*conviction — 

“ She’s getting over it nicely. I told yon 
site never cared for him*' — sIjc only smiled, 
taking care that her amusement should not he 
visible. 

It will he seen that nothing wits ever said of 
Mr. Ouvry, wdiom Nemesis had overtaken. 

Di supposed to have “ got over ” that t<^o ? At 
least the subject w'gs ne\mr toiudied on between 
the cousins. Since that night wlieu Di had 
told out all her trouble, no word had passed her 
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lips ; and to a person who never indulged in 
idle imaginations, it might well seem that the 
matter was bnrical for ev 6 r, 

I)i ma<le no gieat effort to enjoy herself, and 
yet she coiild not hel}> liking the unconventional, 
out-of- 1 *l’e-woiid i^tife I»ad. Fate had dealt her 
a stunning Mow, hut she^was half unconscious 
yet of llie j^«in. It was, besides, never her way 
1*0 make a nioaiiuover anythinir, and she neither, 
brooded nor niofxvl nor fell into slovenly habits. 
She dnissed lierself fn her pretty, fresh costumes 
with *sonn4 satisf;«..‘tion in their jirettiness, and 
did justice to the dare' at \\ni t<ihlc d'hote. She 
looked ahont her wit h curious eyes, and found 
much to astonish h<u’in the long-liaired students, 
wliom their .cVlma ilaler llad let loose upon the 
world. What a nohle enjoyment they had of 
life, Uiese young iu-aves; wliat lusty choruses 
they shouted, and what oceans of beer flowed in 
their vallialla umlor the lindens! Was it 
])08sihle for a youifg English maiden to keep 
fnnn laughing, too, as she listened from her 
high upper window? 

Wlieu they sailed' upon the broad bosom of 
thp lihivo, slie had eyes for everything that the 
tourist, is conjured not ’to miss, and for much 
besides that is not printed /in the guide-books. 
She listened to all the- legends which madame 
told almost apologetically in the softest voices ; 
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for are they not, every one of them, tales of 
woe-begooe and unliappy lovers, whom fate 
persecutes relentlessly ? Di listened with 
flattering attention ; but .when just alter the 
tragic history of Knight Jloland and his lady 
she was seen to be laugh ir^’ eovertl)^ at the 
spectacle of a iicwl v-jveddcd pair, seah'd band- 
in-hand, their heads l)cnt over the s!ii«?j: Baedeker, 
how was any one to su])]io8e that slie was ii6t 
heart-whole ? 

Bell was jxmdering uvAr this \new of tlic 
matter with a great deal of fatisfaetjon hi her 
own room one morning, wh«u the vint.age was 
at hand, and the gleauei's w('i‘e about lo striji the 
terraced hills. It was tiresome, ofgoui’se, to be 
kept out of Scotlatfd, and to thinkg of the 
Henderson girls having undisputed sway over 
the moors. But by next vear Mr. (diesler would 

4^' • # 

have married that flip[»a.nt girl, with the pink 
andjWhite complexion men thought so much of, 
and • 

At that moment Di walked into the room, 
distui biiig these reflections. Hhe was but half 
dressed, and her hair was flying.^ 

“Never mind,” she said; “lend me a brush 

■ ’ » • 

and some hair-pins. Do you know, Boll, the 
postman has come\” 

“Has he? Well, I have no accounts. If 
you want to tra\el in peace, always pay your 
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bills before you start. And I don’t expect any 
letters.” 

■ “ feut I have bten expecting one, and it lias 
come.” 

Here was a disagreeable shock to begin the 

day with. 

« 

“ \¥ol] ? ” said Boll, nQt turning round from 
the lookin^^lass, whei'c she was finishing her 
tbilet. 

“It’s from the lalhcr.” 

“Well?” said ]?ell again dryly, when Di 

“lie has got h*mio, and he asks me when 
I am coming back to him.” 

Bell dropped her hands now, and turned 
roinid,,^ 

“Of course that’s very painful for you, but you 
had better tell him the truth at once; it’s the 
best way. If vou would like me to write — — ” 
“Oil no. Why sliould you write? He says 
the Bouvsonhys are* going to start from Paris 
on the JOtli, and that I could come with them. 
There is plenty of tiine to catch them, you see ; 
and I have oniy to sjfv I will join them.” 

.“ Do you mean to say you are going back?” 
said Bell, startled for once out of her calm. 

“ Of course ! ” l)i answere^l, astonished in her 
turn. “ Did you tliink I was going to stay 
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“ Always ? — No.” Miss Bell's tone was 

pettish. “ Don’t be silly.” 

“ Then tell me what to say,” said Di, uitahle 
to resist a smile. “If I am not to spend my 
life here, why shouldn't I go home*? ” 

“ 1 understood you had .agreed to sijare my 
home — in London or •Scotland,* or wherever it 
might be. I would* liVe anywher^^ you like. 
There is the money ; 1 thm't^ cftre where •! 

g«-" 

“ But never to go home ! " 'Iti ludd the 
brush suspended in her extrenie sur])rise. 

“ I can’t tliiuk how you care *to go back 
to Madrid.” 

Bell turned away sharply. Slio wa.s vexed 
and disap]»oInted. She ha<l made* such noble 
plans, and here they wer<? all lilovsui a'way at 
a breath. She h;id creditiid Di wii.h a lofty 
scorn of wrong-doing, ami horcf she was pro- 
posing almost joyl’ully to go l)ack to a father 
whom scK'/iety had disowned. It was very dis- 
heartening. 

“ I should have thouglit you would never 
want to return,” she said, hardly cnring toweil 
her meaning. • It was not a tijuo to mince one’s 
speech. 

“ I undonstand ^you.”* Di’s cheeks burned 
hot, hut slie lifted her head wdth a proud move- 
ment. “ But you forget — he is my father.” 
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“ There is a time when dutj should cease to 
be a first consideratiftn.” 

IH sin i led. 

“Duty?” she said. “I thinlc I have for- 
g^fl'l'fon mine •now iu staving so long awav from 
him.” 

“ I am elder lhan y’tm ” I’ell began 

coldly,. biit^Di sf<>]»j>ed‘ lidr with a gesture ef 
rare [H'tjdaiK^c. 

“What has a'j^ to do with it?” she saiy, 
“I can't stat’hew tlyit alters anvthing. lie • 
mv faiher. I levij him.” 

Ih^ll denrned no direct an.swer. ^ti- (..ould 
hardly say, “Veil oiight not to love ycin 
father ” --that, woidd lie to rush ri-dii So tlu. 
fact' of a direct commaydiiiciit bnl iu her 
lieart sTie felt that Di was weak ami almost 
immoral iu her la.xity. 

“1 thirdv we* had belter go down to break- 
fast,'’ she said, jiiittinin' l!ie last neat touches 
to lier dress. “ 'I'hure i.s no u.se cimtinuiag a 
discussion like this.” 

“ No. Wait a minute.” IH ll<.!W after her. 
“ ladl, you haW' h(.‘eu, evm- so good to me, but 
you can’t sti[>]>nse, sim’lv. that anytbing would 
make me foivake the Y>adi f* ? Jf you only 
knew ! Ibit your father died when you were 
a baby; and tliougb madame is uici;, .slio is not 
like a mother. So how can you know ? ” 
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“ We’ll talk of it another time.” Miss 
Fullarton saw a figure a^ljaearing at the other 
orul of the corridor, aiai she hated to be caressed 
in public, “ You’ve rufilod my collar,” sho 
said. •' If you will go down, 1*11 put it straljlit 
and follow you.” . • • 

I've riifiled her t(?in]K-r, icnr," thought poor 
Ih, :i.- nIic went a\\*ay’ aluix^. How could she 
help it ? It was )U’('])osl(U‘ows to flfinlc that she 

a lo mnaii! for (‘vr.r an 'f-xibu hee:iuse 

."'Ik' did not let hcrst'if ha'dl up<»M the “ be- 
caiiso;" she always jait ij- away from her 
(juieldy. Loxc rose up, aiid^ (rVit irisih remained 
doj'Jufnit. Ail the stroiip;(U' impulses of her < 
iuituro fiislied fuwaids iIh! idiaiiiicls of tender- 
U(» and ar!e<Mioi!, , Thu padj’e huiMli'd her, 
thal was >. noiigh. And she had left ‘him so 
lo.Mg ! Six' Ifgaii to f'x.I a gi'i'.ai n'laorso for 
ihose wi-ehs of silence to wdiiefi she, ha<l coti- 
sciitcd, Siixs' tliat hoi-riblc day wlxui the 

woild ahoiU her grew <taih>she liad nrU, written 
to him or to Ifaljdi. Stic hail lillial up lior 
life with other thing.'., and tried to put them 
out of it. 

She was tliinking (d' tlie.se things ns six' stood 
at tlx,; window of tlx* salon, waiting* for Iier 
cousin, who wa.s jgrapih’ng with a rehellious 
hx,)(hI njistairs. ."^Ix; l(jok('d .-.io grav(i, tli.'it a 
good Gorman Frau, bu.sy with some .sad-coloured 
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knitting, began to think of consoling recipes, 
and dcteirnined to Recommend herb-tea as a 
cure for evoiy ill under the sun. 

The bower under the lindens, at which Di 
was staring absently, was empty now. The 
braves had dep^irt(id,.to pledge a brimming cup 
elsewhere, and slie? too, \vTis going. 

On a sud(^en heinaa'h (that fine, untranslatable 
wird) If^id sc.1z:(m 1 bar, and a longing, not to be 
ilenied, for The oldM'aiuiliar ways. 

H'hc old \t*a*ys — and yet lu'vcir again the same. 
She r(Mneml)ered Ib'ilph's words as they sat near 
iho little pali|ce in^ the Florida — his law of life 
— “ Dass wir entsagen miissen.’' How liard a 
doctrine that had seemed to be then, and now — 
was it not the l;nv of her life too ? 

The gof)d Ih-an Avas all tlie lime wondering 
whether it Avas Herr Hittmoister Wendt or 
Herr Leutnant Aam Gersdoif, avIio had made so 
<leep art im])re8sion on the flexihle heart of tlie 
ju’etty Kngliinderinn 

‘•The Herr Lentmmt is a beautiful man, 
niebt?” she said, advancing to the AA’indow 
Avitli crafty overtures., 

“ Is he?” said Hi absently, a little surprised, 
and fetcliiug back her mind with difficulty to 
the point. “ I don't think I kuxnv him.” 

“ You sat nejLt him at supper,” said the lady 
rt'proaehfully. 
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Oh, that one ! ” she answered indifferently. 
‘‘ I thought him a little like a doll, so neat and 
small and nicely finished. 

“ He is inuch admired,” said the, lady, rather 
offended and very unbelieving.^ Had she not, 
with her own eyes, seen ‘tlib ^gallant ‘soldier 
talking to the Engl^sJlj . miss, who must have 
felt the honour in s[)ito of her indiffQi’once ? 

“ I don't undei‘.stantl him vory'welj,” Said Di 
hastily. She saw her con.sin cpuiing, and 
went forward to meet her, ‘anxious only to be 
reconciled. 

It is not to 1)0 supposotl rtiat Boll gave up 
the battle so ensilv. She rcinrned to the 
charge with undaunted vigmir. 

“ I want you to cojisidor it seriously,” she said. 
“ I don’t want you to forsake, your father. 
You might go to see him, or wp might have 
him here ” (this was a great stretcli of magna- 
nimity) ; “ but you must sec that thej c would 
be great advantages in having your homo in 
England. I know how it will be if you go back 
there now ; you will'get your.'^elf ir^to trouble.” 

She spoke vaguely, Init’she meant, “That 
young man will come dancing round y(a< again, 
and 3 mu will make a mess of hotli }-our lives ; 
for of course you caii*.nover uKu rj^ him. ’ 

To all this Di opposed silence chiotl v ; but she 
wrote her letter, and packed her trunk. 

TOL. Ilf. 
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Bell was very valiant. She thought of new 
arguments in bod, and rose fresh to the attack 
in the morning. She battled bravely through- 
out the day, and remained unconqubred in the 
evening. It was hard for this calm and sensible 
young -person -to hnd all her excellent arrange- 
ments set aside. She was so sure she could 

• r 

make a noble and 1)oautiful thing out of Di's 
fife, if' she would (Uily surrender it into her 
hands ; but I)i r(.d'us(;d, and chose to take her 
fate into her own k6eping. 

Madame took 'no part at all in these dis- 
cussions. She bided lier time, and exchanged 
recipes and knitting patterns with the German 
lady. She was, to all a] »pearance, serenely un- 
conscious of the dispute^ that lengthened Miss 
Bell’s upper ]i]>, and made Bi look so troubled. 

But it was a losing battle Miss Bell fought, 
and at last slio liad the grace to recognize that 
she was defeated. 

Her final surrender was characteristic. 

“ J)i wishes to go home,” she said one day, 
appearing suddenly at her friend’s side. 

Madame had been drinking her morning 
potion .of the nauseous water that brought 
celebrity to the little Bad, a’nd she set down 
her tumbler before elevating her eyebrows to 
the proper degree of surprise. 

“ To go home ? ” she echoed. 
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“ YeBf to lier fatlier. 11^ is her fatlier ; and 
of course she must do as he wishes.” 

“ It will be very hot there.” Madame was 
too wise to re|)eat the “ of course,” or otherwise 
to acquiesce. 

“ I have said all I can,” Boll*rcjfiarkcd briefly. 

“You don’t approved'.” luadaino asked ’ten- 
tatively. , 

“ No ; hut I can’t liiude.r her.** 1 (Joii't want 
to be her jaik;r.” 

She was about to move away, Imt she turned 
abruptly and looked darkly at bi.-r cuu>jtauion. 

“ We must go with her h)* Baris,” she said. 
“ I think those Ponsonby pe()[)]e might have 
<xime here; but since they can't, or won't, 1 
suppose we must go.” 

“ One carinot allow a young girl to travel 
alone. No ; it would Jiot bo right.'’ Madame 
shook her head, a.s if she were examining the 
question for the first time, and had not written* 
a week before to pre[jare the mind of M^. Ado] 2 )he 
for their appearance. 

“ So you will get your wish at Ijist, you silly 
womtin,” said Bell, allowin;^ a smile to unbend 
her lips. ^ • • 

“And you will get some new dresses, my 
dear. If it were not that anything is good 
enough for the Germans, 1 should have 
hesitated to go about with you.” 
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Thus niadame w^s made happy at last, and 
Di was whirled away to the south, where love 
was Avaitinf? her, and the old familiar life, 
precious still, even- if robbed of some of its 
early t'iory. 

“You can 'olApys cQine back, you know,” 
said* Bell, who loA'cd to* bo magnanimous. ^‘I 
shall be ready for yon at any time; it will 
make 'no .didhiYnce at alt to me. I want you 
to remember tin's, in case you should change 
your mind. My plans are not likely to alter,” 
she said firmly; having indeed a very fixed 
theory of the AvaV in Avhich she should portion 
out lu-'r days. 

“Thatd< you. Von have been A'ory good to 
me,” said Di gratefully. 

She AA'as leaning out of the carriage, Avhere 
the Bonsoidys weix^ alnridy seated, and her 
heart Avarined lo tlie prim, sedate cousin whom 
•she lind <1isa])|Kiinted. 

It Avas a. final gocKl-hye, because, tliough she 
did not say it, slio kueAv she should not change 
her mijul. 

As sbe spoke, slie cauglit a glimpse of a 
well-Avaxed motistucbe and a pair of tAV'inkling 
patent boot.s, and it did not need tbo radiant 
smile on madaiue's face t(> enlighten her as to 
the (,)Avner of tlicse possessions. She smiled 
bsick in symp-atli v ; and so these familiar faces 
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passed away, and slie sat down, resigning lier- 
self to Hr. Ponsonby’s patfonizing care. Slio 
never could understand why the fussy little 
man and his strong-minded wife w'cre so kind, 
and yet so mysterious ; so anxidus for her 
comfort, and yet so solemn ovc«‘ *it 

Ilalph met her at tlto statifm* and when slio 
felt the warm clasp of bis hand, she knew tliat 
everything had not gone froni^jiof. IJc was 
the same old Ralph, and he gifc(ed ])br without 
anything to show that his lieai't wa's^th umping 
at a faster ])ace than usual. 

“ How many boxes does i^ lake to hold the 
wardrobe of a young Lady fresh from J^uris ? ” 
he asked, as he liandod her into a cal). 

Just two. Fm not a Mi-s. St. John. How 
was I to get any new clothes, wlnni you wrote 
so peremptorily foi- me to come hack ? ” 

“ We had l>etter stop at the Ciflle <le ilontera. 
then, and order some on the spot. How could 
you have the heart to d(!prive us of a new 
toilet ! ” 

“ So you only wanted to sec my new dresses ! 
Do you know you have yever dneo said you 
are glad to see me.” She looked at him 
reproachfully as they sef out. 

“ I was afraid you might snub me. Maidens 
fi’esh -from making {he grand tour don’t permit 
such liberties.” 
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“Other people Avill be glad to see me,” alie 
said with dignity; and then she laughed. “T«ll 
me ahont everybody.” 

“ Miss Piper has^ been meditating a journey 
to Knglancf; she says one ought to travel 
when .(tne is yOmig. She wishes to hold out 
a forgiving hafidlo the Piper who has tarnished 
tlio family honour, by’ entering the silk-trade. 
1 only, (lissuadfd *hcr by telling her you were 
coining.” ‘ 

“ Tljentlie Pipei* cousin has l>een good to her 
again ? ' 

“ I think not. , She did not let out anything 
<»f the kind when siio pro])ose<l to go on her 
jnlgrimagc. We had q^iiito a little breeze over 
the affair; !Miss IJarbara's wrath was sublime. 
She hinted darkly at .straight-waistcoats and 
solitary confinement. As a vent to her energy 
she packed hp the plate, and sent it to the 
embassy with a note th-at must have made Mr. 
Berry's hair stand on end.” 

“ As if he weren’t bald ! ” .she said ; and they 
both laughed. They ’were capable of the 
utmost foolishness in their pleasure in being 
together again. 

“ You want me,” .she said, shaking her head. 
“ You can’t get on without me.” 

“ T did my best,” said Ralph in a meek voice. 

I had both ladies to tea separately. The tea 
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'ss^as of the strongest. If it could be known 
what diplomacy it took to persuade Miss Piper 
that it was the correct-thing to cheer a bachelor s 
loneliness, they would have appointed me to 
Vienna instead of St. John.” 

^‘Then the St. Johns have»left? ” 

“They are off, ba^g find baggAge ; Yon Rosen 
and Meyers in their ‘ trQ,in. 1 met Meyers 
lingering in the Prcciados. *]Te^wfts a spectadoi 
for gods and men to weep at.^' 

“ I suppose there are plenty *t?f ladies ii» 
Vienna,” said I)i, with a touch of scorn* She 
could not trust herself to ^mention’ Philippa's 
name. It scorned to take a weight iroin her- 
heart to know that ^ladritl ayus relieved of the 
American lady’s prasem^e. It ‘was one pang 
the less, though she had' pre})ared herself to be 
often wounded, and she Avas not ungrateful. 

All this time Mr. Ouvry had* not been men- 
tioned. 

“ Your father is at hoi»e ; I offered to meei 
you,” Ralph said, as they dreAv up at the door. 

“ Shall I come to sec you in the er'ening ? Or 
you will be tired, perhaps,” 

“ Come now, don’t leave me,” she said, laying 
her hand for a momenf on his. 

She did not know why she suddcidy wanted 
him to be with her, not to forsake her ; and he, 
though he would infinitely rather have turned 
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away, followed her without a word. He could 
not tell her that for “weeks he had never climbed 
the familiar stair; that* from the hour when he 
had been forced into seeming partisanship with 
her hither Ik had seen him but once, and that 
on a business he-^yould fain forget. 

I)i went up the •stair lightly, while he waited, 
glad of the excuse of the* luggage. She never 
faltered or hesitated, but went straight to her 
father where he was standing with his hack to 
the light. -She throw back her cloak, and put 
her arms round Ips neck. She looked at him 
with her Tioncst eyes full of timid, beseeching 
love. It was as if she pleaded, “ Don’t care for 
me the less because 1 know." Then she hid 
her face on. his shoulder. „ 

“ I’ve come back to you, padre,” she whis- 
jiered, asking forgiveness for those weeks of 
silence. 

“ I thought you would come back,” he said 
a little moved ; ai,\d then, more lightly, “ I 
couldn’t do without my little girl, you know.” 

When 3Ia]leson came in, Mr. Ouvry was 
rolling a cigarette djiintily between his long, 
gentlemanly lingers ; and Di had taken off her 
hat, and was seated in dier little chair by the 
window. ‘ 

*'‘1 feel as if I had never been away,” she 
said, but she smothered a sigh. 
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The two men nodded to each other. 

“ You forgot your purBfe,” said Ralph, stand- 
ing behind her and dropping it lightly into 
lier lap. 

“ Ah, you want our good Ralph to look after 

you,” said Mr. Ouvry, finisljang his work with 

a last neat and dexiiOrous 'iinOvement. “And 
*> 0 * 

now you are hungry,' aren’t you, and want 
some breakfast? Concha i.s j)re]:^iring a feast 
for you, but I don’t recominc^id you to wait for 
that.” 

“ Oh, how shameful to, forget go®d old 
Concha ! ” Di spi’aug up. “ 1 must go to her.” 

Ralph opeiicd the door for her, and hesitated* 
there a moment. 

“ Youll stay and, have some ‘breakfast ? ” 
The older man did ii(jt look at the younger as 
lie gave the invitation ; ho was intent on light- 
ing his cigar — a delicate operation. 

Ralph nodded. He did not trust himself to 
speak. 

And thus they drifted back into the old ways, 
and Malleson found himself talking as he had 
talked before, hiding beljind a 'veil of trivial 
words the scorn, and dislike it was not good to 
show — the contempt to which, for Di’s sa’ke, 
he had forbidden speech: 

After this he came as Usual, dropping in 
when his work was done' to chat with her or 
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to take her out. It was wonderfully like old 
times externally — the* times before those unwel- 
come English visitors had come to disturb their 
peace. Mr. Ouvry ab-sentcd himself, and Di 
preferred to sit at home with her work. Ralph 
could le^ often 'persuade her to walk in the 
Prado than before, ‘but he'* knew that he should 
find her in her corner ready to welcome him. 
S(3metimes slle pptortained him with accounts 
of her travels. She spoke of Miss Bell wery 
freely, and **gave him a neat little vignette of 
Madame Lavoisier ; even M. Adolphe^ — seen 
but once — served t(> point a tale. But in all 
'these talks no allusion was made to Felix. 
That young man had disappeared from their 
horizon, and his' fricaids had no tidings of him ; 
his coming and his going might have been an 
idle dream, so little did he affect their talk. 
And so Ralph ‘tried to persuade himself that 
the old times had come back indeed. 

Yet the thought of his cousin haunted him, 
his name hovered persistently on his lips, 
but he could not pronounce it. He wanted to 
bring it in easily and naturally, and ail the 
sentences he framed seemed artificial. He knew 
he should stammer arid hesitate and break 
down awkwardly, not looking at her, and yet 
it was her face above all things he wanted to 
read. 
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Yet. this unnatural silence could not last 
between two who were sftch old and such fast 
friends. Di had something to say, and one 
night a chance word of his helped her to say it. 

They were chatting of things indifferent, but 
by-and-by there fell one «of .those ‘pauses of 
silence while each dwelt on* Ifis own thoughts. 
When it had lasted a' little longer than usual, 
he said to her, suddenly .s]ieakhig gut what 
was in his heart — 

“ Why did you not wwito to* me all these 
weeks ? ” 

She looked at him, startled ; and then she 
turned to the window. Her profile was tc>ward* 
him, and he could see the sudden quivering* nf 
her lips. 

“ I was thinking of sad things.” She an- 
swered him as she had answered Philippa. 

He asked no more, hut hk thoughts were 
hitter within him. 

She was the first to speak again. 

Ralph,” she said, “ you remember tliat Mi*. 
King, whose address you gave me ? You said 
I was to go to him if — ifll was in any trouble.” 

I remember.” 

** He is dead. I nfiver savr him ; but he has 
left me his money, as I ’told you in my letter.” 

It was a sensible thing to do,” he said, as 
she paused again. 
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“ It must liave been for love of mamma, Tve 
been thinking what sBe would like me best tc 
do with it.” 

Yes,” he forced himself to say. 

But she coultl not go on. Sh^ rose and came 
to him wliere he .leaned against the mantelpiece, 

“Oh; Balpli, }^oit undeljitand,” she said in- 
coherently, brokenly. . “ She* told me— she said 
you kiiev. Yoi^ will take this money of mim 
and pay her for me? You will set us free.” 

For a moiifeiit lie could not speak. The blooc 
was leffping in indignant throbs through hh 
veins. They liad tojd her, then, they had beer 
tiase enough to tell lier, and this was why slu 
had fled. Oh, what a fool he had been—whai 
a conceited, miserable fool.! He did not dan 
to follow his thoughts further. She was wait- 
ing, appealing to him, and her tears were falling 
on his hand. * 

“It is all paid,” he said gently, “ever) 
farthing of it.” •* 
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CHAPTER XTII. 

** Wlxat say you to a lettor^froin yo\ir friend ? 

Of much good news ? ” 

The winter went by, as even tlio slpwcsl winter 
will. Everybody said it -vws a -N'ery dull season^ 
and there were some who lamented the absence 
of Mrs. St. Jolin. Miss Laura Lagcclles, whose 
deputy she bad been, ^ was much more strict, 
and her dances were sedate affairs. She micht 
almost have passed for an Englishwoman,” said 
the grumblers. 

Major Gibbs, disgusted with the political 
weather — electrical as befbro a storm — went off 
to the German baths to nurse liis gout. Thus, 
as one enemy after another disjippeared, people 
began to forget the hhits and rumoiirs’ and 
dark sayings that had linked themsplves with 
Mr. Ouvry’s name ; and that gentleman slipped 
easily into the ol,d ways, and was, as before, a 
pillar in the cafe, and a patron of polite litera- 
ture in the Athenseum. 
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Some the report had never reached at all, 
and others hardly si>ent a thought on it, or 
were content with Malleson’s curt assurance 
that the past had been cancelled. After all, 
the world is very tolerant if you do not defy 
her to her hice: This man had lived among 
them, bland and blameless,, for the best part of 
a lifetime, and if he were other than he seemed, 
that was his owiuiiffrtir. It was not too charit- 
able, this little colony of a Saxon race, but it 
was half pagan in its Indifference, in its willing- 
ness to “take the whited sepulchre for what it 
professed to be, not curious to pry within. It 
IS with the externals society deals ; if these are 
satisfactory, wlio cares for the rest ? The 
phenomenon of a man ‘‘ with a past ” was not 
so uncommon. There were not a few English- 
men in the two Castilcs who never cared to 
•cross the Pyrenean snows. 

Thus rumour forgot him, and went to hint 
away some one else's reputation, as was but just, 
and all the good things of life were restored 
to him. Di’s legacy — no such tremendous 
fortune — was spent lavishly on him. You 
would have tliought, to see the pains she took, 
that those short weeks of silence were never to 
be atoned for. 

Once only Felix Chesters name was men- 
tioned. 
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“ Where is that youu^ man?” her father 
tisked. 

“ I don’t Imow. padre.” 

She was dusting her little knickknacks, and 
•she paused a minute to give the ‘answer. She 
never thought of evading 'the question, or 
pretending to misijnd^rstand* it, 

“ You sent him away ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ You must marry some day, my child. You 
must not think of me.” 

She throw down her duster at tluit nn’d came 
to him. 

“ Why should I marry ? It is host not to* 
think of these things. It is best as it is — ^just 
you and me t-ogethon” 

“But that won’t last. You must do with- 
out the padre some day. lie is growing 
old.” 

“ You know it is forhiddon to talk like that.” 
She laid her hand on his li^is. 

“ But one can’t forbid the grey hairs.” 

“ You shall dye them,” she^ smiled. “ I’ll 
make you have purple hair like Major Gibbs, 
and I’ll wear a flaxen front, with Ijttle cork- 
screw curls, like Miss Ih'per, and we’ll always 
be young.” 

But though she laughed, did she for an 
instant forget the lover whom she had sent 
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away? Was tliere an hour of the day when 
she did not think of him ? 

Entire silence had fallen' between them. She 
had fled, and he had been content to let her 
go. Sometimes she wondered what the message 
was that Ralph had sent her, but she never 
asked him. She tried coBsw'entiously to think 
of h'elix dancing in dtatcly English ball-rooms 
with I^bilipj)a, and consoling himself with her 
bright ghnices ; but that was, after all, dismal 
thinkijig. It was better to jump up and busy 
herself with, some homely bit of work, such as 
the washing of the father’s pot morsels of china, 
or the making of n juidding for his dinner. 

Sometimes she w'andcred to the gallery, where 
the saints and martyrs, the lapt madonnas, live 
in a hushed, perpetual calm. When she looked 
at their pictured peace, she felt that love is not 
everything, that' life has other ends. Perhaps 
Riilph was right. Duty might bo more beau- 
tiful than liappiness, though it wore so unlovely 
a face. It might be that she was too selfish, 
too faint-hearted to have found out its charms. 
She 'wondered if there was not some helpful 
work in Ayhich she mighty take a modest share ; 
some of that cheering of the poor and caring 
for the sick, to which ardept women have in 
all aires consecrated their lives. What vrould 
Miss Rarbaru have said, if she had guessed that 
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Di sometimes envied the meek-faced sisters, 
who stole in and out of the great hospital with 
modest foot, and looked at her with sidelong 
glances as she climbed tlie hill, half ashamed 
of her idle youth and health anti the life in 
her that wotild make her ‘step clastic, *in spite 
of her hea.rt, whichayas sometimes lujavj. • 

She went oftener tluui hefore to the great 
light room where Mrs. Oordttu •stK.ait lu r days. 
The two ladies, who lived remote from society, 
shook their heads togcthei- hver tlie dis;ip)H>int- 
raent of their hopes. It was A perpeUial subject 
of talk. Why had the child come hack alone, 
and wliere was fickle Piinee Alasnam? Was 
it possible that he meant, afto)‘ all, .to lift that 
flippant, flirting Pljilip[>a,to tlu'- vacant, pedestal ; 
tliat he could he deceivc'd with the glitter of 
false diamonds, and pass by tlie ti ue ? 

Miss Barbara was for asking tlie girl bluntly, 
and for warning her solemnly that men were 
“deceivers ever,” and best left out of a woman’s 
life-plans; hut Mrs. (lordon would not hear of 
it. She, too, had been seduced into a willing 
allegiance by the smiling frankness of the gay 
young lover, hut, failing him, there was another 
and a worthier. She had a private consolation 
which she <Hd not ipipart. 

“ Lot her alone,” she said. “ How do we 
know M'hat she may have wished ? Perhaps 
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the true prince is pot so very far off, after 
all.” 

One day Di, visiting these ladies, announced, 
with a mischievous face, that she meant to have 
a tea-party. • , ^ 

“ A t'ea-party j ’’ said l^liss Bai'bara, who had 
furniftlied herself with a ftow cap, and saw here 
an occasion ,to wear it, but who held a little 
contradlctiQn tt- ,]:)e wholesome. “ What has 
put that nonsense into your head ? Hadn’t you 
enough of gay doings last year ? ” 

“ That tally gave me a taste for more,” said 
Di saucily. 

But ibis was not to be borne. 

“ Is that all you’ve learned with your jauntr 
ing about the world—: — she was beginning 
majestically, but Mrs. Gordon interrupted her 
serenely. 

“ Why not have your party here, Di, then 
I should have tlic benefit.” 

“ And the silver plate all away ! ” cried Miss 
Barbara, shi fling her point of attack. “ Mary 
Gordon, you’r,; as b(H'-(llc.ss as a man ! ” 

“ The earthenware teapot might do. It 
would never be noticed nnder Di’s smart new 
cosy, and it makes better tea.” 

“No,” said Miss Barbara, with much state- 
liness ; “I’ll not be put to shame with any of 
your earthenware. We can get the plate back 
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for the day if there’s a need he. It’s but right 
Deonys should see the teapot that’s to be her 
own one day. And you can watch me manage 
it, I)i. It’s not everybody .til at can make good 
tea out of it.” 

“ Then it’s a bargain, a’nct I’m to ^vo the 

invitations,” l)i answevW, witli a smile of secret 

• • 

enjoyment. 

Thus it was settled, and she.went about the 
subtlest part of her scheme, wliich was nothing 
less than the extinction of the I’ipi^r and Gordon 
feud. 

She came on the night in (piestion, supporting 
the trembling Miss Piper on her arm. It would 
task words to tell the pc^rsuasions she had used 
together to come at,»alh The ’blue satin was 
not worn on this occasion, but a modest and 
ancient silk, which couhl not olFond Miss 
Barbara’s prejudices; end the little lady's de- 
portment was meek enough to disarm the most 
rancorous foe. 

Miss Barbara, to do her justice, laid aside 
open hostilities under her own j'oof, ;ind did 
not stint her guest of cremn, or water th<,i tfia- 
pot unduly befon; tilling her cup. Amlirissadrass 
Di, seating herself near the tray— furnished 
with its odd snips of wax-cloth — helped to dis- 
pense the sugar, and whispered as she dropped 
the lumps — 
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“ Miss Piper has a most important matter to 
consult you about.” 

‘‘ She had better go to some other body,” said 
Miss Barbara, scorning an undertone. “ I’m a 
poor hand at giving advice, especially to folks 
that neA'er take it.'^'’ ' 

“ But I promise you it. will be taken.” 

“ You needn’t be 'so rash with jmur promisee, 
I)eonyf> ; you atce not so very ready to be guided 
as all that comes to,” 

“ Oh, but you must help us. We can’t get 

on at all without 'you — can we ? ” 

“ Tt would certainly be a great assistance,” 

murmured Miss Piper, apologetic and timid. 

“ An old frjend, on whom one could rely — such 

a delicate commission 

♦ 

“ If it’s anything delicate, as you call it, I’ll 
have nothing to do with it. The Grordons were 
never good at manoeuvring. If there’s a wrong 
to ])ut right, it’s a plain word and a blow with 
them ” 

“ More often the blow,” said Malleson to 
himself. Ho, stood outside the circle. 

If it's anything like interfering and en- 
couraging young people in underhand ways or 
silly love nonsense, you’ll find others better at 

that than me.” She levelled her rudest shaft 

< 

at the conspirators. 

“ It’s a commission from Mrs. St. John,” said 
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Di, who knew that diplomatists needed patience. 

“ She wants a whole shopful of things — fans 
and gloves, and I don't know all what.” 

“ Slie would have sent to you, but she feared 
to be intrusive,” Miss Piper struck in eagerly. 

“ As for me, she is aware that my tinae is not 
valuable.” , 

“ She knows very well I- wouldn’t encourage 
her to spend her money on such«vanitio.st” 

“ She means to give the things away, doesn't 
she? Sugar-plums for fhe Viennese,” said 
Malleson, lounging u]) to them. “ (.'om^ Miss 
Barbara, we all know ymw rejiutation as a ^ 
bargainer. The Blue Dahlia lays down his 
arms the very moment, you appear i,it the door ; 
and as for the Three Itoses, he never shows 
fight at all.” 

“ I would scorn to let myself be cheated as 
some folks are.” She turned *on him loftily. 
“ It’s you men, with your easy, hoedle.ss ways, 
that spoil the shopkeopei's.* If they had only 
women to deal with, they would soon come to 
reason.” 

“ See what it is to have strength of mihd ! 
My tailor charges me a fabulous sum, and when 
I meekly pay down, regrets he has let me off 
so cheap.” 

“That is the way with me, too,” said Miss 
Piper, plucking up a spirit at this similarity of 
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experience. “ And when thej tell you the 
price so ix>urteou,sly, how are you to know it 
isn’t true ? It scouis so rilde to doubt a person’s 
word.” 

“ It's w<u-sft to help them to be dishonest” — 
Mis.s Bafl^ara sptikc Severely — “ and that’s what 
you do with ydur soft ways. I wonder you 
cun reconcile it to y( ur consciences.” 

‘‘ lt's‘S(» (lifhiidilt*” si<.^h(id Miss Piper. “And 
do you really tbinV it is a msittor of conscience? 
I, have never considcTcd it in that light.’’ 

“ ft's a jiiaticr nl' getting the things cheap; 
that's wliul Mrs. iSt. .1<»!in means, if I’m not 
mistaken,’’ said Malleson, glancing at the list. 

“Well, you may let me see the letter. If 
thenfs one thing that r(;.\.<.*s me more than 
another, it's sue p<'opIe wasting their money,’* 
said Miss Baihara, giving a grudging pornu's- 
sion, wlnuxeipoii Di rose and walked over to 
Airs. (lordou’s sofa, and, sitting down at that 
lady’s f(;ef, lauglu.'d b])enly up in her face. 

“ l)i, what a conspirator you have grown I ” 

“ 1 thought. Miss Ikirhara couldn’t resist a 
passage of arms with the Blue Dahlia,” she 
wliispered. • 

Slie knew that iier rnission was ended ; the 
amhassadn.'ss was triumjdiiuit ; the cause was 
won. 

But there was something more in the letter 
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than mere commissions. There was a postscript 
which Di had not seen, and which, after the 
manner of postscripts,. contained tlie whole kernel 
of news. This Miss Piper, wdth many mysterious 
words and covert shakings of the bead, pro- 
ceeded to impart as a sign of -the newh'-sealed 
truce. 

Malleson, watchiifg tlii.s l)y-]))ay with .some 
amusement, presently found .liimse^f taken into 
their eouueils. Miss Pip(n‘'s* fiand’sliook, and 
all her flowers and feathers (piKM'ed as she 
handed hiiu ilutloring shyet. • 

“ I always feared she vvas iiiipfudont, and 
perhaps too Idnd of admiration, tliougl) so* 
pretty,” slie said; ‘■‘but I eonfess 1 <‘na dis- 
appointed. r tliougjit he was* loiikiiig in an- 
other fpiartcr.” 8lic gl?ine(sl at ])i, and then 
drojjped her eyes as if site had exeas'ded the 
hounds of modesty by [)resnmii*g to tliiiik at, all 
on so delicate a matter. “Not, that I wanted 
her to marry,” sh(' added iik a liuny ; “ [ always 
implore young peojde to wait.” 

“Its a pity you couldn't have got that de- 
signing creature to take };'"ir a,dvico,'’ said Miss 
Barbara dryly. “ I sa w (lirough lier from the 
first. Mark rny words' she’l! never gdt marfied 
at all, let her he engaged a score of tim<;s. Give 
a girl like that one* lover, and slie.’ll hanker after 
twenty, and end by securing none of them. 
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Men are dull onougli, but tliejVe a glimmering 
of seiiHc left when if comes to the choosing of 
a wife." 

“Pooh I” said Malleson, to whom all this 
fliitt<!r and fwss S(!emed V( 3 ry like a storm in a 
teacup. / “ '^’011 nmke too much of a bit of mere 
idle gossiji; and if it weve tfuo ’’ 

“ I sadly fc'ar it is,ti'nla"* 

■ “ He. knows his.own mind host, I suppose," 
said iliiilesOn inijffitiently. 

“And yral would, leave the poor lad to his 
fate ! '« eri«3d .Miss,P*a.rl)ara indignantly. “You 
would see him hoodwinked, and never lift a 
“ fingt'r to h(‘l[i him ! If 1 we.ren’t loo old ’ — she 
glanced at hei’ mild companion drooping over 
her teaeup - “to go gailiviuiting by mys(df about 
tlie world, 1 woidd set (»ul to-Jiiorrow and fetch 
him back. It's tin; least any true friend of his 
could lio fur hiu.," 

“ If one could be sure that her heart was not 
in it," said tin; moiansentimeutal lady. 

Malh'sou turned away imj)atient and cross. 
Even the. mental }>ictnre of Miss Jhirbara striding 
across the continent to the rescue of the recal- 
citrant youth luinlly uwok(? a smile. He was 
contemptuous over the whisperings and tattle 
of drawing-rooms tliat’ please the women; hut 
all tile while he could not fuj^'get the letter that 
fuid raised this tcm}>est. One or two other 
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guests came in, and tlio room began to fill. 
When everybodj was talking, inspired and 
cheered by the wild music of tlie reels and 
strathspeys which Miss Barbara, drew from the 
jingling piano, ho retired to a distant window, 
and read again the thin alajet whicli ko had not 
relincpiishcd. 

“ So I liear that* Philippa ITonshaw and the 
ciimpaigner — that's what M,r. St. ^lohn^ calls the 
mother; he s!iys it's iji sojtn; }>o0l\, 'Thackeray 
or something -are in Italy! Wath Beau saw 
them — he met them in Boipo ; and thait young 
Englishman, ( 'hester, was glancing aivaind them 
as usual. They say he's e.-oigiit at last. •! 
al\vay.s thought it was the liltli' one; but, tlnm, 
you can flatter a ni.'vninto anvtliin’g, and J guess 
she can do Avith a. forfume J always thouirlit 
him (piite too stiif myself, hut tlien we Americans 
are different. . . . Mind you ‘get the fans and 
things cliCap. Worth has mtarly ruined nu.!, but 
the co.stumes are ])erfcct.iy lovely. Tlu; ladies 
here have no taste anyway ; they are as dowdy 
as Englishwomen. My new .silks are all made 
with a train, etc., etc." , 

What had he to do with all this? He. e.rushed 
the paper in his hand. Was it for ‘him to go 
and save tlie m<.»fh fluttering round the candle 
from singeing its wintrs ? If the sillv moth 
mistook the flame of a farthing dip for the sun, 
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what was that to him? Was he boiiud with 
his own hand to destroy the last frail chance 
to which he clung ? He had warned the boy ; 
he had done what he could tq save him ; but if 
he would not be saved*, Avhat again was that to 
him? If, Felix luawigd this girl, he — well, he 
would 1)0 as hapjiyiis inotA people, as happy as 
he do'erved to l)e. She was very pretty and 
jM'xfcctlv sw(.;al-teinpercd. Society would envy 
him and appkuul'fikn, and say that he had done 
‘ ^ '■’"•her aspirations, his 

iinpnlsij’c desires to ]»lay the man and live 
wortliily, w(Tuld Philijipa's smiles foster these ? 

• Jlalpli pulled himself np suddenly. “It’s a 
lie," he said to liini.self; '‘and yon know' it. You 
an; itHsaii enongUlo he thinking lii'st of yourself. 
11 you kee[> silent- you who have some influence 
over him and let him drift into this, yon think 
there may he a ebance! lor yon. Let him marry 
and Ite ns w.islefni of his life a.s he likes, so long* 
as there is u clianee fe^j’ you; that is your mean 
thought, tuiuiaske'd and strijiped.” This man 
dealt hardly wiili himself, hut he loved the 
truth ; he love(l*jt well^enongh to judge himself 
hy it as well as his neiglihour. 

He glarteed across at ^)i, wdro was talking 
with tin; Fnglish chajdawi. TJic girl’s face was 
serene and sweet, ^^he had foflnd her mission in 
deeds ol kiiulliiiess Ui the jtoor of the little British 
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community — no great or elaborate work, but 
enough to keep lier nature wliole and sound, 
unsoured by disappointment. She was at the 
moment discussing soup^ and flannel with the 
clergyman, and laughing with him over some of 
her little experiences. It ifiight seem. as if she 
had put love far fliough* a\vay from ,her — a 
maiden as foncy-froe as any Diana — but Mallesoii 
knew better. Ho bad not, staid icd lay iace'all 
these moidlis to inisi'cad it liow. 'Suddenly be 
rememl)ei ed (be lettci' lie .bail wrftfen in answer 
to Felix's desperale telcgraiys. tliat calm,* sensible 
epistle in wbicb be so wis('Jy accounted for ber' 
disapjtearanco. Ob, fool t hat be bad been ! anti 
bo. bad tboiJgbt that tlua-e w.as hope for him — 

Out a d rawing- rooin is baldly the pJaco to be- 
moan your fate. Society expects you to behave 
like a Spartan. You must smile all the same, 
though the fox is gnawing at your vitals. Some- 
body came and drew tliis sulky .Mr. Malloson 
from bis corner and niadt* him talk. He found 
himself laugbing prosiaitly, and comjdimeiiting 
Miss Barbara on ber ancient, melodii's. 

Strike up the music-f tiiore reels ; morn wild 
and barbaric noises, so that we may all lie merry 
and drown tliougbt ! * 

Di was in brigjit sjiirits that nigld , and enter- 
tained him all the way home. She was a bit of 
a mimic, and rehearsed the .affair of the truce for 
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the benefit of this morose Ralph. It was fine to 
have accomplished hef mission. Henceforward 
the great feud was a tiling of the past, to he 
referred to in the 3’ears that were left as “the 
time wlieTi .Mi*is liarbara and I had our little 
differenee.,* you kmiW or, “ the winter when 
that silly body, ’Amelia •Pi]ior, made such a 
spcbicle of herself.” .Ila'd she not seen the two 
heads lajd vtlT^clgso together, the two caps 
nodding, at tSich other ov<;r the list of Mrs. St. 
dohn’s wiintr? ami Ind she not heard all the 
tietails ef the sulule, selKMiie for laying siege to 
th(‘ lUiU! DaTdIu m!xl morning':' “You sec, you 
couldn't do wilhont ino," .she said, with saucy 
triuinpli. 

“ ft's a nieninr,‘d)le achievement," ho answered, 
striving after lightness of tone. “You liad 
hetler mark it as :i rch-lcttm' dtiy in your diary : 

‘ Supiu'o.ssion of the (.{onion riots.'” 

“* 1 vlon't keep ;i diary tiow," she answered, ' 
with sudden grtiidyv. 

“kSince when did von give up that virtuous 
habit? I must look into this matter. ISTine- 
teen, and without a diary to ctmlide in! There 
must be something seriously tuniss.” 

“ One must cea.se to be Ibolish some time,” she 
siiid turnijig .away her head. 

“Don’t grow too wise Indore the time, child,” 
— he smiled at her rather sadlv — “ that will 
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come Boou enough. When did you give up 
your journal ? ” 

“ In England — before I went to Germany.” 

It was the answer he expected. 

“ Why ? ” he continued urgently. 

“ Because” — she spoke with an** effort — 
“ when one has nothing l)ut*,sad things t© write 
about, when one is not vc“iy ha])])y, it is best to 
be quiet.” * 

“So it has come,” he said half to himself. 
Slio to(* has h‘arned lier Ic'^son of silence. In 
face of life's real trouldcs who carets to* he gar- _ 
rulous ? * Letts's Scribbliiig Oiary’’ hol4s no 

very deep secrets of the Imman heart, I take 
it: the anguish that is hitt<-r to heai' is never 
expressed in well-tuvned pliras*;s. 

Ills heait ached f.tr Ihm', ached the more that 
she took her troubles so bravely and with a 
smiling fac(i. 

She pulled him in when he would hiive loft 
her at the door. She wits almost m ind in her 
kindness. 

“ Come and see the father,” sin- ealle.d to him, 
flying lightly up the steps and into the siftiiig- 
room, but no Mr, Ouvry was there. /Die lamp 
burned low, but on the table, sisjn clearly in the 
half darkness, was a little j)at(;]i of white. 

“ More letters ! ” she cried. “ Wliat a night 
of news ! ” 
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He screwed np the lamp, and she opened the 
hrgt envelope. 

“ It’s from Madame Lavoisier.” she said. 
“ Wait, Ralph, and I’U read it to you.” 

Madamo’s always amused her. They 

were, fulhnf s])rijj;]itl}' details and pictures of life 
in tlio gayest ca})rta1 in tlieJw^trld. M. Adolphe, 
of wlioin she liad lieai*] so much, fierured largely 
in'llnau. dlis hantc' was not less frcapicnt in this, 
hut the lonc was dismal througliout. 

Figure to yourself my despair,” wrote 
madamd. “ dust when I hoped that our dear 
Tall "as heccaniiig l iiiuan, that she fiossesscd a 
heart o[K'n to teiideriK.'ss, thco'e aiuaves a whole 
Scotch laiuily iath<M', juollco', 1.)rothcr, sister, 
Ex(‘<.‘lh!nf jieoplel Tio <louht , hut tvith what an 
accent, what an ahsence of grain; ! We are 
inseparahle ; wr; hreakfa.st together fii famille, 
we dine, we, sup. 'we go (d see the sights, 1 am 
inconsohd'hi, and my poor Adoljdie despairvS. 1 
tremble for him : ! qaiver every time tlie bell 
rings. ,lli‘ is cajiahle of throwing himself into 
the Seine. Te-morrow we shall be ordered 
V>ack do Scotland. I cry when 1 am alone over 
the destruction of all me hopes.” 

Heartl.ess issDi burst into an inextinguish- 
able laughtei' over this c[>istle. 

“ You do^'t thiidc of M. Adolphe tearing his 
hair as he hovers on the briidc,” said Malleson, 
reproachfully'. 
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“ lie won't drown himself; hell wait till the 
water is warmer, and by that time he will have 
consoled himself with a French girl. That’s 
the way, isn’t it ? ” slie savl saucily. 

As she replaced the sheetj a second little note 
fluttered out of tlie envelope. 

“ Now for Hell’s, viinv ol‘ tiie case,” she tiaid. 

Mis.s Bcir.s soiitimciits were characteristic. 

• • 

She went straight to rli(.‘ po«»t. ^No 'graceful 
drapery of dt?scription, no ndleclioii liero. 

“ I ought ti> tell you lha't 1 hav(? felt for some 
time that you were right tt> g;o huck to your 
father. 1 have s(‘eii .<onietliing of funih"* 1-4 
lately, and I can outer iiion* into _\'our feelings 
now. After all, one's own peoph.' .should cfuno 
first. The Henderson?; joji'ecl i,is in this tjotel last 
week, and W(.* have been nnieh togptlier ; Harah 
Henderson is so .sensihle, and she can <lo almost 
anything. Ned, tiiat is luo’ hrother, is muck 
improved; it is l.icauliful to see his hehavi(»ur to 
his mother. I wish youliad known the Hen- 
dersons; yon would have nndcrsff)od what good 
grounds 1 have for apj>reciating^ Scotch charac- 
ter. The Freneli are ‘a sadly ]i.ght-iaitided 
nation ; even niadame^ who is .Scotch by birth, 
has caught something of tlieir frivolous manner. 
Mr. riei;der.son, w|io knows her well, ihitiks her 
much altered. He considers lic^ ratlier a 
dangerous person, and wishes Sarah to Ik‘ as 
little with her as jtossible. I tell him it is all 
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imnner ; but it is a ^ity she gives one a wpng 
impression. Ned Henderson has just come to 
ask me to go with him and ‘Sarah to the Louvre, 
80 I must close this letter.” 

“ So Miss Bell b^is met her fate,” said Mal- 
leson, with a laugh. ' “ Oh, you women, what 
mischief you work 'in the world ! ” 

Di did not laugh this time. She let the note 
drop carelessly .ifrcm her fingers. She was 
thinking — “ that is the Nod Henderson Mr. 
Chester use<l to talk ‘about, who ivent shooting 
with him in,, the noith." 

’Mnlleson h’ad picked up his hat and was say- 
ing good-bye, and something about perhaps not 
seeing her again for a little time — a sudden 
journey had called him off at a moment’s notice. 
He spoke rather incoherently ; he did not look 
at her. She gave him lior hand mechanically, 
hardly listening to him. 

“ A journey ? ” slie said. “ Oh, come back 
soon.” " 

lie stooped and kissed her hand. 

“ For good thick,” he said, in an odd voice, 
going off at a great pace. 

She looked after him absently. Her mind 
was full of one thought. 

“Boll will see this friend ;of his every day, 
and they vs|pl talk about him ; and I am not 
there to hear them.” 
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CIIArTER aIV. 


“ W'liat iiows ou tlio IRiilto ? 

Wluj is ho conicH Jioro ? ” 

[t was in Venice that ho foifnd them at last— 
Venice which ho had prayed never 'more 
Ilis th()i]i[;'hts were Ititter within him as he tossed 
his portinanieau into a ii^ondola, afid.with a swift 
stroke of two was carfic'.l out upon the sliiuing' 
path. Venice, queam of the seas, was not less 
fair rhan wiuai lie ha<.l seen lier last in his hot 
youtli. He had thouglit her cruel th»n, because 
she smiled upon his gloom ; lie was older now\ 
and lie did not exj»cct Mofher Nature to work 
miracles— to mourn and lament with you and 
to laugh at tlie same instant bocjiuso it pleases 
me to be glad. Vhas V'cfn’ce to blame, becifuse 
his second coming was destined to Ije 9s joyless 
as bis first ? Here, long ago, he had fought his 
l>attle,.and had retired wounded and,’ as he suj)- 
posed, at an end of all fighting for t||e rest of a 
maimed and ignoble life, 
m. iiL 
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“ History repeats itself/’ he exclaimed, and he 
Laughed aloud rather bitterly. The gondolier, 
Lending to his task, glanced It him, but not in 
wonder. Nothing ■^hat these strange English 
did could surprise him. He knew them all and 
their w^'tys. If was his experience, often re- 
peate/1, that they preserved a solemn gloom 
when everybody else was grinning, and only 
relaxed, when it, 9 t.-a hint of pleasantry was in 
the air. They were exclusive oven in their 
smiles, these cold, proud liritons. 

All' unoonsciouiii' of the character that was 
given him, J^Ialleson landed at his hotel 
‘ and pr(tcc(id(;d to order <linner. He was past 
the age whou lutter feelings take away the 
Mp}>etite. Tie ate and drank and noticed all the 
little changes in the arrangements and the fur- 
niture that had taken place since last he had 
staved in the same house. From the window of 

'' u 

his room lie looked upon a dark and dismal 
reach of greenish vaiter, where the afternoon 
shadows fell earliest ; these sluggish side-paths 
have little that is jncturesque about them. He 
remembered that hcw^is leaning on this balcony, 
or its fellow, one night in that time long ago ; 
he was tresh fi-oni Oxfbrd, full of dreams and 
(futhusiasms, and the ' meanest gondola laden 
with iTiarket produce gliding slowly over the 
sombre strip of water was a wonder to him. 
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Then Roderick burst in with a wild air and n 
white terrified face ; and 'g-ood-bye from that 
moment to dreanis*and visions. 

Well, it was folly to dwell on these things ; 
it "was treason to tlie past and to poor old Rod, 
whose grave was green. TVe are unfaithful 
enough, Heaven knowj* to thost wlio still Jour- 
ney with us, but we hav*e, most of us, tins gract» 
of loyalty to the dead. ,lt v'jas^ belter h> dres?< 
and go out, and to pluck up :f heart’for the last 
struggle. 

He clioso the hour whey everybody was 
sure to be abroad, to sec and J)e se('ndn thegriiM** 
square, where life marches evenly to nnisic. 

{Spring had already come to this sea-city, and 
the mild glory of tho^sunset tont-hod the placi<l 
waters with a. faint red ’flush, h’ar off on t he 
distant lagoons water an<l sky met, and strange 
new lands and seas, umuappwl by ^ any geo- 
grapher, sprang into sudden existence. Han 
tiriorgio, set against that (hfl'odil and Jose, was 
surely never raised by liuman bands — it was a. 
■wonder, a dream ; the slender .slni/t (af the cam- 
panile looked as if a breath would sway it. . 

Venice was tliinkiug of quite other things as 
it sauntered and beat tiifie to the baud. * It loves 
its frivolity ; it i.s only fhe English papas and 
mammas with many fViir-haired daughters who 
are not frivolous. These stared up at the great 
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horses, trying inwardly to think St. Mark as 
heautiful as all persons of good taste pronounce 
it to be. TIkj young i)eopIe cared more, perhaps, 
for tlie j>igef>ns, or for the puppets who strike 
the hours witli unwearied spirit ; most of all, of 
course, for ll)e shops.. 

Tlic cafe Floriftn whs .driving a brisk trade, 
* *■ * '» * 
and at all the little tablet! people were sipping 

ice.s ; f|io piuz/,!i \ya.s l^lack witb moving figures, 

carele.ss of the raivr golden light. Mallesou made 

liis way sk)wly iKroiigh the throng, gay as 

people only ai'e ip Venice. All at once he saw 

d*i ii! i])pa. ' , She, to<,), wa.s looking up at the 

[>roud, pr;tn(.‘ing lior.'^es, hut her eyes were 

idnseiil :in<l vague in thi'ir glance. He slop])ed 

and exiiniijiVd her with jealous criticism. Yes, 

.slie was befiuiiriil - hefitUifui (UKiugh to steal the 

he.'U't out of :i niiui ami theu to laugh at him 

for liis iully. Among the many fiice.s there was 

none so fair as iiers. 

Wit.s h'elix watuhing her, too, from some 
cornel' of the great square, Jind would he come 
|M'es(.'utlv to pour out his confidences — rhap- 
•so(lies, the .same old prqttures in praise of a new' 
goddess? Malleson wondered suddenly wdiy he 
laid jotirnii'd io W niee. '■ Was it only to find out 
that IMiilippa wa.s nmro beautiful than ever? 

Wliile he stood, she turned her head slowly, 
and he knew tliat she saw and recogniiied him. 
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The colour, always so quick to come with every 
lig'ht emotion, rose under *hor fair transparent 
skin ; her very throat seemed to crimson. She 
liesitated just an instant ; j)erhaps the scarcely- 
veiled contemj>t in his (wes frightened her. 
Then she g'ot up and carne*t6 him. "She held 
out her hand, ])nt la; dM*not take it, and sjie let 
it drop suddenly at Tier siile. 

“ I expected yon,’* she saiiL 

“ You wanted rno to ho witness of your 
triumph ?” lie could nor. liolp tlio sneer. 

‘‘ Then von have heard ?"*She Jooktsl^it him 
with a sort of pi’oud siir[)iyse overeeHiiina- ,•>. 
shame. 

“ 1 have lioard notliin^* ; Imt 1 am prepared 
not to he astouishod.* I havt'. efnnd a. I('n<^ way 
to hear yoiir nows — Itaven't J ? ” 

“To con ran date me, or sonn.i (Hie eiso on his 
escape, perhajrs she said. “•Don'l^ trouble to 
explain; I know why you came.” 

“ Then 1 may as well return.” 

She gave a little impatient movement. 

“ Wo can’t talk hiwe,” slic .said, turning away 
and making him a .sign to follow her. 

He obeyed, not under.standing this new mood. 
He had expet:ted Uf he met witl* blushes, 
laughter, fjcriiaps i littfc a.shamed feeling, and 
he noticed that the crowd parted lx.dbre this 
regal maiden, who bore herself with strange 
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haup^htiDess. He liad a mind to turn and go, 
but he followed her. * 

She parted tiio heavy • leather curtain, and 
tmtered the cathedral. Here, after the golden 
light of the piazza, the shadows seemed to fall 
thick. .The air ■ \taK faint with incense, the 
great cimcllos bunw'd f(!(!iWw on the altar, and the 
glory of the mo,saic§ Was *hnldcn. Everybody 
was oiyt on ‘the ^quaj-e. The. music reached 
them I'ow arrjd agifin, inva<ling'the silence of the 
ilim clturelf. * , 

Y*)u can't scojd me here,” she said with a 
t.^smilc',**in which the old Philippa peeped 

•out. 

• “ 1 h.'i ve no wislt to scold vou,” he said coldlv. 
‘‘ I am to(( insignificant ^'vcii for your anger," 
“■ This is all be.side tlfc point, AVhcre is he?" 
lie asked, hlc was growing every moment more 
iiowildcred. Hu looked about him as if he ex- 
pected Felix to emerge from behind one of the 
pillar.s ami coniVoiif him. He made up his 
mind that he had come on a fool’s errand, and 
that the more ouicklv he went the better. 

i • 

‘‘.Do you mean I’elkx Chester ? ” 

Ho did not deign a reply, and she added 
(juickly — ^ '■ 

“ 1 sent him away three d.avs ago.” 

‘‘ You sent liim away ! ” hfi exclaimed, roused 
at last to anger, you taxight him to be fickle 
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to the best emotion of his life, and then yon 
tired of him and sent l>jm away! Oh, you 
women, how crtiel yo.u can be I ” 

“ He never even paid me the poor (joinpliinonl 
of pretending to like' luy socioty," she sai<l 
proudly. “ He hasn’t hcun ^sticli a {Jelightful 
companion all th(?se ryoijths. , it was not for luy 
sake he stayed,” K]itj<alded, with biller fi'milcncHs. 

“ And yet, knov'ing what you. did, 3'ou ht 
him stov I ” 

“ How was I to hinder him liwHg where he 
eljose?” she hegun impetuously, and t^cu she 
hesitated. “Tluire wen? some, tliin'gs tliat, if 
had known them, might have made a ditfeVeucev 
Ihit I did not kjt<*w.” 

“ You did not wish to know," he corrected 
her (juietly. 

“ Well, then, I did mU. wish to know, if you 
wall have it so.” 

Her eyes fell l>efore his ; lu; seeAicil able to 
read her very soul. 

“ Was it such a wonder tliat I did not care to 
court shame and disgrace. ” 

“ Be good enough to tell me about Felix,” he 
said curtly. “ Where can 1 find him ? ” 

“ I told von he hatk loft Y e.nice,” • 

She suffered keenly,; perhaps for the first 
time in her life *lie fully understood in all its 
cleaJrness the contempt of an honourable, trutli- 
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loving nature for wliat is mean and base. His 
calm ignoring of her«suffering scorched her like 
a hot breath. 

“ You were always hard and unjust to me,” 
slie said, stung to inorhentary passion. 

“ How, could 1-be other than hard?” he an- 
swtu'cd her (juiotly. “Jihijdc of it — you have 
eniljiti'ercd two lives— you'liaVe inflicted sorrow 
on the gentlest heart i7i the world ; you have 
been faiso to tnondshi]). A word from you 
might liavo Iiinderwl it all, but your wmunded 
jiride ajid vanity .siilTered and }'ou kept silence. 
^,Tbi,s is lioty you have rojiaid tier love and 
trust; jaiul you tell 'me- I am unjust to you ! ” 
Her head drooped on ber breast, her cheek 
blanched. All ber gay, i^andess life had not 
lield a moment like thi's. In those few' words, 
spoken so (.jui(.;tly, she saw, as it were, her own 
soul laid hare. ,Sho stootl at last face to face 
Avith the nkk(.-d, iinv.arni>:hed truth; lier poor 
])retcnco.s, her ilimsy excuses stripped away. 
He. never know how much she sull’ered in that 
hrief minute of time; hut there Avas some seed of 
nohlcness in her after all, on wliich he had not 
ealciilated. It sprang up noAV in re.sponse to his 
words. ■ ' 

“1 deserve it all,” sho said ; “ it is all true.” 
'fhen, in her m^od of the relief of confession, she 
hurried on. ‘‘ Nothing that you say or think 
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is too bad for rne. Perhaps if I hncl had 
soiae one like you near me when I was young 
I might have been . diflerent. I do not know, 
and it does not matter now ’* 

“ Tell me nutliing lAore ; except where I may 
find him,” he said, quick .to” ije' generous too. 

“No. I will tell* you fcOKuything now. I 
guessed that rnaitimir. knew sometliijig about 
Mr. Ouvry, and that she u.^ed her knowledgo 
to send Di away- out ot h'.ng'laml. I do not 
defend her, hut it was fpr my t^ake. - rny sup- 
]) 08 cd happiness slie did Jt. 1, did not seek 
to know wliat it was; I ndu’hf liavo beoU' 
told if r liad asked, hut 1 did not ask. •! 
wished to keep (dear of it all. One day I m(}t 
l)i, and she told nii? she was .Joa, t ing England. 
She told me when! she was going; I was the 
only one who knew. Miss Fullarfoii, for somci 
reason of her (»wn, ])layed,into my hands; 
she made a mystery of lladr jouri4ey and iheir 
destination, and. wdien 3Jr. ('hester Ciuno Iniek 
they had vanisdn^d.” 

“ And you ke[it silenee,” said Malle.son, lie 
was leaning agtiinst a pilktr Aviih folded ^Urms, 
listening quietly. 

“ I did not tell }n*i. One day I iiu;antto do 
it, but lie was Cf)ld awd hitler, atid 1 shut my 
mouth. He wtu* ol’ten very rude,” she said, 
with a faint gleam of a smile; “and I was 
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apgry. It made me angry to see how for- 
Iwiaring and kind wiafnma was, and how she 
hore with all his crossness, and I would n<.)i 
help him. After wo came to Italy, lie made no 
efldrt to find J,)i out. 'Hb knew, I dare say, as 
M'e all di<1^that she had gone hack to her father ; 
hut ho nov(n- sp»)bj of.raturning to Madrid. 
He had come to h(dieve that he was mistaken — 
that sIkj nover«c:trcd for him. lie told me once 
of a loiter yfwi hiiu (written to him, and he said 
that, after all, ‘you might ho right.” 

*■ I, lHilievei<l at the time what 1 wrou>,“ h(‘ 
«.iii(l (juickly,' feeling that he, loo. had not hoen 
A\iholly hlamehiSH. ‘‘I hav<; since had re.'ts(iii to 
know that 1 was mistaken.'' 

•‘1 knew i 'l wdong that lie was wronging 

lier,” said' I’hilippa, stil! ^\itll lhai .strange, calm 

frankne.ss Avii.h which .she liad made the re.st ot 

her conl'e.s.sion. ‘' I am sliowing you my whole 

seif now — ala 1 not? 1 knew that he would 

never let aiiv stain on her father’s name stand 
* « 

hetween him and his love; hut he had made 
mo si lifer sojue things, and that was how I 
punished liim. (hie day, not long ago, mamma 
let drop something — a mere hint — and then, witli 
a question or two, it all cai-ie out. I can hardly 
tell you what (?hangod me. f think it wa.s the 
thought of you," .she said, •Autli a shade of 
hitterness ; “ and the certainty that you would 
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oot^ <]ay find me out; but I went straight to 
him and told him.” • 

You told liiiu everything ? ” 

“ I spared matnma where I could — ” her cheeks 
hurnod hot with sudden shamo-j-*' but he knows 
i< all. Tie is better than. I took him<to be. He 
was ’i crv ^•cnt]e and' forbeartim. I think these 
uiunihs have mark? a inaij of him. He is almost 
good enough for Di.” 

" Tliank heaven, Ave hafe got* to +Ijo truth 
}it last I " said Mallesfui,, rousing' •himself wdth 
a. greai: sigh. He was yol. thinking of her. 
.She looked at him for a. m()monl'*wifh str’uge 
Avi.-a biliiess, 

‘•Tell me ojie 1 long, *' .she said. “It is not 
too late r " 

•’ N>i, it. is not too krte.” 

“ And slic will not let any — any scruple, come 
h'*hv<H.'u them ? 

“They love eardi oilieT. T!k. 4' have done 
nothing di.slionom-ahle ,,they have home tladr 

.share of others .sin.s, and now -win* shall forhid 

them to be h;t])])y ? ” ^ 

He spoke half ab.«eiitly, an-1 be loolctid^weary 
and worn. He was visited itv a great de- 
pression. He liad nt-rved biinsolf fitr a .struggle, 
and the battle bad been fought and won with- 
out him ; not (fven the j>oor plea, sure of re- 
.storing with hi.s own hand her lost happiness 
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had l><?on left him to do for l)i. It was done, 
and he could but stand* aside and look on. 

“ And you — what are y-ou going to do ? ” 
he said suddenly, remembering her and looking 
at her with ,'Ruinclhing like compunction. She, 
too, had staked her all and had lost ; in this, 
at least, they wcn,“-ah'ko. * *11(5 w'as angry no 
loTiger. Who would take -a liainmer to crush a 
buthirllv ?, 

“ Who.- I ?•” she 'Vaid listlessly. “ Oh, I am 
going to he iiKiVrie<l.” , 

“(ioing io he married!” lie echoed. He 
thought li(! had come to an end of all surprises, 
aiftl here wa.s a m.-w and aslt.inishing turn given 
to aflitirs, 

“ Y('s. Is that so sui'pi'ising ? It is the goal 
I liave Ih'c’u taiejht Io look to all niv life, since 
I \i. d’t the nurst'ry. 'I’hcre is sonu* one who is 
willing to take tiu; in s])it<i of all tliat people are 
kind enough ho say against me.” 

JIo t<.)ok a sl('|) fnrv’ard ; he looked at her 
earnestly. Even so ]K»»r anti wtiak a creature 
was worth stiving, if he could save her. 

“ are not doing this thing ljecau.se of the 
idle tattle of ” 

“ 1 am dohig it for ii gretVt many reasons.” 

“1’hero is only one nstson that can justify 
such a step.” 

‘‘ All, to you, perliaps. Hut 1 am not like you.” 
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“ Don’t deceive yourself,” he said. “ Don't 
make a further tangle o# your life; There can 
never be any good ground for that.” 

“ I told you I was doing it fur a great many 
reasons — she colourecl arnl hesitiited — “ and just 
a little, perhaps, for lov.c. •Yon know it does 
not take very miKkh .to nwike ino ha])py.” It 
seemed as if in lii?s jfresvnce she was compelled 
to recocfnixe the limilalittns (»f lier nature. 
‘‘You need not be afraid for mu;, ihoxigh I 
thank yon, that you stil] care ehrnjgh to warn 

in€i. ^ • 

. “And who is llie li:i|^py’ ma,nr’’ ho asked 
coolly, lie tiioiighl ho saw now through kite 
mystery of fodix’s <!is)!iissal (tlioiugli in this ho 
wi'onged her), and. hi.s lil lie •spring of interest 
died out. Tiady, it was easy he just and to 
make amends when it co.st nothing. 

“ If you hud lint Immjh iy sncii a hurry to 
crush me, you njight havt; s(;eu liin# with mamma 
at the cale.” 

She spoke with somelljing like Ihe old ease 
and lightne.ss. True to hcr^ natur*!, she fled 
instinctively from things unplea.sant.^ She 
longed to forget, the jtast hour, and, if possible, 
to make him forgot h. ton. 

“Mamma likt;.s hint very much. They were, 
fixing on tlie furniture when 1 left — it’s, a subject 
they are fond of discussing.” 
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“ I did not sec your mother.” 

“ I know that ; you dnly saw me. I felt your 
hjolv burning me, and I know that my hour bad 
come.” 

‘•When is it, to be?” Tie could not imitate 
her lightn(:ss. 

“ My^marriage ?' *Oh, one of tlicse days, very 
soon ; men are im})atient 'creatures. He is 
older Ihaii 1 am. wliieh everybody says is an 
{excellent. arraiigcmeht. He is very good,” sla; 
said more gci'it iy ; “ too good for me, and he has 
wisdom enougli for us l>oth.” rilie was .silent a 
moment, then slm addcil, with a visible olVortu 
“ 1 liave told liiin everythiug.” 

“ It i.s be.st to Iwgin with iIk; truth,” 

He was matveiling invva’'>ilv how this now 
a.spirant had l»orne the histojy. In s|>ite of the 
proof .sli(' had ju.st giv(nj him, he wa.s inclined 
to doubt the !ioues‘y or the fulness of the con- 
fession. 

“ Hi will be very gl-ul to bear of your hap- 
piness,” he said calmly. ‘TIave you any messfige 
to send her ? ” 

rihe. shook her head. 

“ 1 don't deserve to send her any. Tell her 
tt> remember mo sometime^ — as 1 used to be. 
-Vnd yo\i will give her this for me ? ” She ttK)k 
off her glove and drew a slehder silver ring 
irom her finger. ‘‘ Mr. Chester gave it to me 
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that day of the fair, but I know he did not buy 
it for me.” • 

He took it in silence. Was he always to be 
the messenger of another, always to plead some 
other cause rather tfian his own ? Then he 
reuieml>ered that, though. trains will tjot hasten 
even for the most nr»lGwt of ‘lovers, Felix, would 
reach Madrid long befOre.him. 

“111 take care of it,” he stud, sdippiug it into 
his waistcoat jiocket. * • 

While they ttdked witli, hushotf foiees one or 
two },)eo]dc hiid eomo in. ]>riest w:is»huKy at 
the distant altar; lights syrtuig iij), :ind j^'lcanis 
of gold iiud of rich ftt)iour lltislied into life frotn 
the walls. 

“ 1 Jiiust go,” saiil IMiilijtpa.* “ They will have 
titrnislted all tlie receptatn rooms hy this time, 
:ind will begin to miss me.” 

“1 will take yoti back to cahk” 

“ Will yon coim^ and see nianinia*?" 

“ No,” lie saicl* quickly. He felt that this w;is 
more than he could endirre. “ You must cxiaise 
ine ; J jim leaving Yenioe tit ouee.” 

“ You return so soon,?” 

“I must no l«iek to mv w<)rk.‘’ 

“And to Hi sfie will not be content, till 
you have shared Jier Irapfuness. Hlie lias been 
well off in some oY her friendships.” 

“ (rood fortune has come to you, too, it would 
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seen),’' lio paifl, witli a smile. After all he could 
not j)art unkiTidly frbm her. He was never 
likely to see her ajrjain, and he rcincmbered many 
pleasant hours with her in old days when he 
had k'liovod hyr to ho artless and simple; many 
a smile atdter bri'rlit audacity, many a moment 
when l,ier beauty 'and liet;c1iarniH bad pleased 
him well. For tliesc. pa.st favours be was ready 
to 'cry (juits w'ifli^bt;!' now. 

“With my ‘ Soh^ior of fortune.' Did 1 tell 
ymr ho is a sa)ldi<‘r ? ” , 

Ik/ 

“And a coiKjueivr or conquen'd — which is 

it ’"v • 

' “I sin')]K)se it is 1 wlio am a little the slave 
tills time," She lifteii her eyebrows with a 
whimsical lo(jk, It’s a |M!.nis!imoiit for all my 
sins, 1 .siij)]io.s(‘. <ioiid-byc, ' slu' said, and this 
time he di<l mu refuse her ham). “ You have 
been vorv goiM) to. me. 1 sliall never forjret it." 

He never ‘.md known, bo never would know, 
bow' mneh slu' liad always wished to stand well 
in bis esteem. Her .Vpiil taco was grave for 
the momimt ; buf ho c-arried away the impression 
of a brilliant smile. 

“Hhe always look life easily,” be thought to 
himself; and for the dnraliuu of a breath he felt 
inclined to envy lier. Life was not easy then 
for him. 

He had gone with her till within a few pices 
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of the place where her friends sat. Gluncini^ 
over tlie heads of the c*rowd, he saw ]Mrs. 
Heusliaw's nodding- ptirplo feathers addiiig em- 
phasis to lier speecli. '^'’hci ice was melting- on 
her plate; she was tapping with* lier fun the 
arm of her comjtanitjn. lie was not Vlestined 
(wcn to catch a gliinp^t; <*f l1u*c.stimahl(! mih'tary 
gentloman who was I’tlilippa’s con(|U(‘i-or ; the 
lady’s llomtees hid iiiin I'lfcHuy ll-\\ Now slio 
turned and sa.w lie.r daughler: and iiistinci ively 
})e lied, not ])jiusiiig till lie •liml jmt the h-ngih 
of the piazza hetween tla-m. • 

llewamlcred aimh'sslv llu’uugli 7he narrow, 
crowded Htri'cts of iIk* cily, dark' anil uiisavonry 
at the lirst of times; tin- j)e')]i]e jostled him, Jor 
he jiaid litlhj hc-ed to tin- yules uf the road, lie 
was marvelling i)ver (hat. oi.I siihje'-l on which 
our jihilosoplu-rs have throw u little light — tin; 
various fates that are dealt mif lu eaci) of us, 
not surely acconliug to our desei-ls. * Here was 
a lady, liere were t wo ladies* - tis.'t he.i- ami child -■ 
who laid not aspired to anv clear iieights of 
morality; who had, to speak tit*; plain truth, 
done juany a meat), ignoUe, unworthy deed, yet 
fortujie had sliowc-rtaJ good things on thorn, and 
made their path plain. 

He thought of Pliilipp’a sailing her galley on 
fair seas unruffled, by ttny storm, reaeViing prois- 
perously the haven of her desires, and — in 

VOL. w. 50 
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tspite of that one glimpse into lier soul— tliinlc- 
ing. it but her due that life should smile on 
her. 

Did he envy her ijow? Here, in Venice, of 
all places, ho,ni}ght surely have been allowed to 
make liis moan And bewail his hard lot; yet I 
(juestjon if, after' tliat ono.*Bhort regret, he would 
have changed ] (laces* wif.li flie happiest and most 
prosii(?ji<.)us ihat^ju the sea-city. 

“ Ibitsaghn,” ‘*enibehren” — there is sweet- 
ness to be wrung e\uni out of that bitter cup. 

Ilv-tind-ln’, without intending; it, he came out 
opoa a fina*y whei;f. the gondolicj’s wait to he 
‘liired, and a wayward fancy to reach the silcnct^ 
(>f the distant lagoons took hold of him. lie 
stepped into a boat, and gave the order to go 
out to where tlie watei's l»roadcn into a sea, and 
\'enice is lost in the. distance. 

“ do on," he«i'ried, impatient to leave all life 
and souiaf behind, and the hoatrnan obeyed. It 
was lint another frojik of an' eccentric Britain ; 
iind the Ih-itains, it is well known, pay hand- 
somely. t 

They were far enough away at last. Venice 
was wni[ipcil in a soft haze, which its lights 
hardly penetrated. Tlie night was grej’’ and 
mild, and everything seemed to sleep : the 
brooding sky hung like a curtain over the earth ; 
tbore was drowsiness in the lap of the Water 
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agaiinst the boat, and the very stars were too 
m4olent to shine. • 

Quietness and peace came to him, too, .at last. 
He lay and looked up at the hcnding grey sky. 
He Imd meant to do a gVeat things for l)i, and it 
liadall been done without liim. •i\]read»jxu-h:i})K, 
she was happy with lw:r. lovev, and he was going 
liorne to wisli licr joyr .Tliore was only one 
thing more he could do — llie last ‘for lier. He 
<rould bury his own se<'ret lijr ov(W, htpy it a 
hiiudred fathoms deep, and he the* tVieiai they 
took him for. ^ , 

. Ho sat u]) suddenly, to the •surprist' of tja; 
gondolier, who thought tlial he slept, anil whw 
had entertained furtive jilans of stealing lioiue- 
wurds. , • ‘ 

“ Go back to Venice. * Qiiii k ! ’ he ciied. 
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CflAPTFJl XV. 

C 

“ Apros tant de jonrs; apres tant do pleurs.” 

^ 9 

“ Beautiful lady, T icjve you better than al I the diamonds 
and all the riches of the world.” 

He IcTUiw lie. slioiilil get over it — put it behind 
liini. ..In tbiv life of ours death comes to us all 
many times; he had died before, and it had 
been harder then, Soineihing had passed out 
of his existence, hut other tilings were left — 
tbixigs that, it might be Avortli one’s while to 
live for. He oven discovered with uneasy 
astunisliment, and something like self-reproach, 

that his ti'inble did not exclude every other 

.. ^ 

feelin.g. lie noticedj, for instiince, that his 
room hud not been luaished or dusted since be 
left it ; and he fedt it to be a great aggravation 
of bis misery that Inj had come back with a 
heavy feverish cold. 

.This alternate shivering and burning made 
the work that was to his solace impossible. 
He threw down his jaui in disgust and resigned 
liiraself to idleness. It was hard usage ; wasn’t 
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it enough that he had effaced himself, taken to 
himself that hard doctrine of renunciation ? 
Why should fate add* a tlirohhing. head to her 
other insults ? , • 

He sat cowering over tlie !fire, thinking 
chiefly, it must be coiifcssbd, of lire bodily 
ailments. One is ,nc?t always on the heights; 
whore is your ]^ibi!osoplu!r who could endure 
the toothache patiently ? A mean with a cold or 
a headache is a terror to most bouiiebolds ; and 
I question whether the lfap])iest turn to his 
love affairs could console hiift at such a fime, or 
make him deem himself oil«!r than* an ol^’ect'of 
deep pity. 

To this sufferer — one moment bemoaning his 
barren life, the next hjs buiaiing head — there 
entered presently a beautiful young lady. Mallc- 
son, glancing up, thought it ivas but oue mon* 
delusive dream, such as he had awaked from 
many times Avben ho had pictured f)i ju’csiding 
here; transforming the •‘^mter court ’’into the 
“ inner sanctuary,” the dust}^, shabby room 
into home. 

“ Why do you come?” ho saui half aloud. 
“ You do not bedong tp me any more.” 

“ May I come in, Knlpli ? ” said the real Di. 
corning forward, ‘not waiting for permission. 
“ I have brought Concha. We heard that you 
had come back, and I wanted to ” 
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Wbat was it ? To^ thank him ? to share some 
good news with him ? 

“ Oh, but you are ill, surely ! ” she broke off 
abruptly, • * 

“ Just ill diough to be glad to forget it, and 

to thank vou for coming to cheer me.” 

• * . . . 

“ A’nchel said nothing about that — did he, 
(joncha? He oidy “told us you had come 

IkicIv.” ‘ 

“ lie thydcs there are no bones ache but his 
own,” said the old woman, seating herself 
heavily. 

^,*“He I’eserves ftvi* himself the privilege of 
grumbling,” said Malleson, jumping up and 
diugging forward a chair for I) i. “He thinks 
I oiight.to bo gratified to be let off with a cold.” 

“ He is a seUi.sh old man ; and you want 
somebody to scold you both,” she said, looking 
at liim with a serious air. “ As for you, why 
did you run away from us all ? ” 

.She did not wait for his answer ; there was 
a new soft light upon her face, and she was 
smiling instead of scolding. 

The old serving woman had risen from her 
seah and, placing her basket on the floor, she 
began to push about the turn iture, 

“ A man’s a poor creature' at all times,” she 
muttered; “and when he is ill— — Blessed 
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saints! he would lot the world fall to pieces 
and never put out a finger to stop it. Will thi'i 
senorita behold the condition of this room ? ” 

“ ril help you,” cried I)i, springing up. 
“ You may well talk, tlonclia. Was there ever 
such an untidy boy ? The -chairs look as if 
they had been dam^ifig a ; no wonder ho 
has a headaclie.” * ' , 

Ralph lay ])ack in his sej>t and watched her 
with a smile on his lips. He had been wretched 
and lonely, averse from work, tii‘(?d of every- 
thing, and this sweet IViond had come J-o cheer 
him. Could he not a<;ccpt. her friendsliip and 
bo thankful for the boon ? 

“ 1 sup])Ose 1 mustn't touch the precious 
papers?” she was siiiying, looking with great 
respect at the disorderly writing-table;- “Th(! 
dust is sacred ; but if vuu onlv knew how tliick 
it is ! ” 

“ Sweep them all into the basl#et," ho said, 
rising and helping her., “ I’ll begin afresh — 
another day. It is time for a ^lew beginning.” 

“jHI that wisdom lost to 4,he world 1 ” she 
said with dismay, as ho^crushed the manuscript 
ruthlessly between his hands. 

“ Don’t be sarcastic,” be retorted f “ you' may 
leave that to me, A •man with a cold has a 
good ground of qTiai;rel with the world.” 
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“The world is beautiful,” she answered, 
turning away. “ Wlfy sljould you quarrel with 
it? Don’t you know that the spring has 
come ? ” 

“Your spring — yes.” * 

Perhaps she di.d Jiot hear him. She was 

lookiim out of the windtAv^ The house was in 
• • • , . 
welcome shadow, hi|,t tlie* opposite pavement 

was harped with sunshine. The old earth had 

revived, and Avas gay and wanton in its youth, 

for sirring, she had said, was at hand. 

(Joncha, with inych sliow of zeal, was pro- 
ducing order lOut of chaos, impartially mingling 
addresses to the blessed saints with maledictions 
on Anchors rlieumatic hones. Tlie others did 
not speak, and Paljih, looking up, saw that Di 
had Ibtg'otten him. 

She roused lusrself ])resently and came be- 
hind him, putting a hand on the hack of his 
chair. 

“ Why ditl \’X)u go .away, Ralph ? ” she said, 
speaking \ ery low. 

“Why did r‘go?” he repeated. “In the 
spring a young man's fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of travel. 1 think it was to bring you 
a message from a young Iddy.” 

“ Toll me,” she said urgently. “ You went to 
Yeuice?” 
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“ To Venice — ^yes. But Prince Alasnain had 
set out on a journey before, so the envoy 
had to take hinaself iiome again.” 

“ You brought a me,ssage — from Philippa,” 
she faltered. ... 

“This,” lie said, and'ho'lield ujf. the ring. 
She was still hidd(Sn 'behidJ lyrn, and .she put 
out her hand and fook il? silently. 

“ Tell me about her,” .slie Vhisperod Ty- 
and-by. 

“She is going to bo .married, said Tialph, 
smiling oddlv to himself.* “I think* we may 
believe it this time. Mrs.JIensh.lw waa,arrayed 
in the jmrple ])lumes and slio had on a nSw 
gown, and if ever a gown expressed triumph in 
every line and fo]d‘i^)f it, that’one" did.” 

“ She is married hv this time," ])i smd in a 
low voice. “ It was to he yesterday.” 

“ So ? Wise maii to brook no delay ! ” 

“I got another message.” llfcr heart was 
swelling, she cohid luu'diy s[)eak. l ie had gone 
then to Venice — all this longivay f<»r her! 

“ I know, and I think I erntj guess who the 
messenger was,” he sakl calmly, helping her. 

“ Was it wrong to listen ? Tell me, Ealph. 
1 don’t know if 1 was right, hut it seemed to me 
it might be still more Wrong to ” 

“ To play the*imiidcii of fiction and make 
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everybody wretched with your heroics? . Nay, 
my dear, we have martyrs enough without your 
taking up .the role. It would suit you but ill, 
besides.” 

“ I could give up, too, if it were best,” she 
said, witli.u, touch of pain. 

“ And turn Prince Aiainam over to me ? 
Thank you, but I’ve had enough of the young 
niaii; I wash my hands of him from to-day. 
Did ho never bring you a message from 

“ I went away. What was it, Ralph ? ” 

,“ lt \rould seem itJs not needed now.” lie 
snl'iled. “ Your instinct and my logic have 
arrived at tlie same conclusion, l)i. We are 
botii foolish creatures ; and Piince Alasnam, 
who Inus done nothing to deserve it, has got 
the better of us, botii ” 

“ If 1 thouglit you were pleased ” sbe 

l)egau, much .noved. 

“ Pleased !” he said, and ho smiled once more. 
“ Am I never ayain to be p)‘ivileged with a 
sight of your f<;ce, Miss l)i ? Wliat have 1 
done that you should persistently address all 
vour remarks to the hack of mv head ? Come 
liere, and let me look at you.” 

She came round at that ond knelt down 
beside him. 
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CoBcha, thnmping the sofa cushions with 
savage energy, looked at her young mistress lu 
amazement. Was it not enough that one young 
gentleman should spend,all his waking liours in 
the Preciados ; must the senprita run after this 
old and ugly Mr. Malleson* too ? It was well 
she had faithful ^0(fti(?ha td '^.rudge behind her, 
and not that foat*lier-i)rt\lnGd ]*e])a, who was, 
doubtless, at this inomeik,,]oriing • over ‘the 
bfdcony, while the pucliero wt^_ birrut to a 
cinder. 

Senorita,” she cried, as she conjural uj) this 
menial picture, “it is time to go licaiMi. •Don 
Carlos will be impatient for his colV( (a” 

But iJeonys wa ved her away w'ith an impatient 
movement of her hainl. E\^eni *the father was 
forgotten at that moment. She looktaT up at 
Ralph with aj'peaJing the colour coming 

and going with evciy breatht . 

“Oh, Ralph,'’ she said, “you#have always,, 
been tlie dearcsf Irimid »nd brother to him and 
to me; what sbouh.l we both lave done without 
you? And you are a little bil glad, aren't you 
— not very sorry, at Rast ? Indeed, 1 couldn’t 
heir) it ” 
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your happiness first ? ” He could say it honestly 
now. ' 

“ lie is too good for me,' 1 know.” She had 
turned away her face and .was looking absently 
in front of her ; already her thoughts had 
gone back' to her ’lover. _ There was a proud 
sjnile on her bps' “He is too good for rne, 

but ” ' • 

“ But i shouldn’t tell him that, I think. 
Most likely he’ll believe it ; there’s no limit to 
th(^ conceit of sonio young felli>\vs. "Wliolosome 
simbbing is what 1 should recommend.” 

“•I cliouldirt knew how to begin,” she 
anWerod, laughing in her ha])]u'n(‘ss. She was 
no longer afraid that ho might think her un- 
worthy of so gTcai a ])ri7.e. 

“ Kot after practising on me all these years ? ’’ 
“Did ] suulf yc’i ?” she said, taking the 
accusation very lightly. “ But then ^mu never 
thought so ihmdi of me. He puts me on a 
})edestal ; someday I shdl come tumbling down, 
and thou he will l‘o dreadfully disappointed.” 

“ Prince AlasiiUm has found the lady wlio is 
better than diamonds,” said Malleson half to 
himself. “The riddle of the white satin is 
read ; the ninth statute has been discovered at 
last.” 

“ What nonsense you are talking, you silly 
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boy ! ” slie said, jumpings up and tying on her 
hat. “ Yes, Concha, I am coining. .Dettor than 
diamonds! If you -talk to him like tliat, 111 
forbid him to come to yon, J\nd wliy, if you 
please, do you always call him Pj'ince Alasiiam? 
His own name is jiroHicr*” .tshe hlusijed rosily, 

“ Ask him,” sai<s al le^ni, c^aggiiig his 
chair nearer the iTrb. Lf he d(^n't know, tell 
him Irom ine to read the iftoi-y’and .lav it* to 
heart.” 

“ Ho is coming to see y;on,” she* said, pausing 
a.t the <loor. “1 think yoi* had hetter.tell him 
youi'seli, 

“ k^o he is c(imiiig to see me ! Docs he vvaftit 
my opinion too ? ” 

“tie would havo-ronn' witif nK* hut I wanted 
to tell you first. IVe arc all eoming evei^day — 
the ]iadr<‘ too, and (Ynch^^jjilh her dustin'— till 
you get well again.” • 

‘MVhat a threat!” lie .said, wi#h a shudder. 
“Mf anything Could ci^e a man surely that 
would.” 

But lie sent her away with 1 smile, and onty 
grow grave again whey the sound of her.light,, 
quick footsteps had died ofi'upon the stair. 

“ I’ve done it,” he said to li*msolf,*with a* kind 
of grim humouif ; '‘nnd she never sus[>cct8. 
llalph Malleson, Wiat afe actor the world has 
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lost in yon ! Now for the boy ! ” He drew 
liimself together and took a greot breath. “It 
won't be so bad the next -time, and the time 
after less bad still, and finally not bad at all. 
It’s the first step that costs.” 

Almost /while h^ thought aloud Felix came 
flyiiig up tl^) stairc, but. ’^topped half-way to 
greet, a lady who was coming* down. 

“ I’m late,” he said with the voice of com- 
punction,; “bat it was your fiither who kept 
mo. It was%‘usincss, dear one, about our home, 
lie is glad we shoujd settle in England; and 

soine day, he siws, ho will come to us there ’’ 

'■'‘In England ? Ah, yes, you will tell me all 
about tliat aiK)lher time. And now, won’t you 
go to Ilalph ? lie is ill, ami a little lonely." 
She lowked at him appealingly. “ It seems hard 
that we should have., all the happiness,” she 
said. 

“ I’ll go to him. You will wait for me just 
five minutes more ? 1 pan hardly believe in my 

good fortune till^ I’ve shared it with him, dear 
old man.” 

She sent away Oonch|,i — whose patience was 
worn to a thread — and waited for him alone. 
There was a wid» wiiulow with a low, broad 
sill, on which she .seated herseT. No one came 
or. went to disturb her silence ; but outside there 
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w:is life and movement of passing crowds mad; 

l)y tlie new birth the world. Anothei 
k'ing liad ccune to the land, and the troubles of u. 
) car ago were already all forgotten. Bi looked 
ni!t and smiled gravel v to lun'self. After some, 
days of wintry durkimw l^i- sjiring, had come 
back too. ili,'nceroiiS;ir<.l also was to walk 

'*S 

nmk.T bright s’;i(V, wj'tbia glad lyF.irt among her 
fellows, b('l|i'ng where slni i‘onT|p; rouieiubei*ing 
to spare out of her nudese.*v(;d sjK>re fsometbing 
liii' ;tnoiii('r'.s need. Sbej.’.irned life silver ring 
t hmyi'!)! fid!}' (Ml her fingeii If was a,. token t>f 
endi'd esii-ang<-i)ient ■ Glided paift ; no\i‘ at last 
she V, as at. [>eace with ail the world. • 

llx-and-hy Felix eame and sat; heside her. 
lie was (juietei', aiii^ h s mohric laf^jl’raver than 
it 'vas. He toox her two lnim^ff*in his 

own before he spoke. Then suddenly ho said 
iiiipf'tiiou.'-ly— , 

"• '\'hat a good fdlow ho is — t^ie host fellow 
in the* '.vorld ! * And loused to ho such a 'little 
brute to liiia long ago! ” 

She looked u]) at him and Jniled. 

“ bs that wbat you ^'orc* tiiinking of? ^.Kalph 
was ahvavs lla*. doanst of friends. He, lliink!? 
so lancii about others, and what will make them 
happy. Ho nc*a r tfliinks of himself at ;ilL 
That is what weTTlnHi t^v t.u do.” 
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, “- I’ve always been horribly selfish, I’m afraid^ ? 
out now — he looked into her clear, stead- 
fast eyes— but now you will help me ?” 


' We will help each^ other,” she said as .she 


./ 


rose. 


They went slow’y downwards, and Ralph, 
staiidinr;; at his high' window saw them pa.S8 out 
into the sumsliine. 


THE END. 
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